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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publisher of the Young Lady's Companioic 
has great pleasure in presenting the following recommend- 
ations of the work; the first from the pen of the Rt. Rey. 
Sishop Mcllvaine, and the other from a distinguished 
divine and Professor^ both of whom have had opportuni- 
ties of thoroughly examining the work : 

" To Mr. Isaac N. Whiting : 

"Dear Sir — In compliance with your Tequest^ I 
have examined the work you have just published, the * Young Lady's 
Companion,' by Miss Margaret Coxe ; and I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing a very favorable opinion of its merits and adaptation for ex* 
tensive usefulness. The subjects are judiciously selected; the senti-' 
tnents and advice are sound, practical and very appropriate ; a wise 
noderatioi) pervades the work ; the aim is always at the promotion of 
he very best features of female and christian character; the marks of 
, well-read, well-thinking, discreet, delicate, and refined mind are 
pparent in all the book; nothing is strained; the manners and char- 
3ter inculcated are such as constitute true ladyship, as distinct from 
iat which resides merely on the surface and takes little heed to the 
fections and principles. But the chief excellence of the book is that 
is be^un, continued and ended with distinct and sound reference to 
ristian pHnciples, as being at the basis of all riglit education, and as 
i forming and governing ingredient of female as well as of all other 
i,racters. Soo&s for the training of the youthful mind are radically 
ective, unless they be thus distinguished. I cannot but anticipate 
happiest results from an extensive circulation of the work. 

" *' Yours, &c." CHAS. P. McILVAINE, D. D. 

Bishop of the Prot. EyU. Church in the State of Ohio. 
ABiBi£R, August 2, 1839. 



The YoTTNG Lady's Companion: In a Series ov 
Letters. By Margaret Coxe, author of "Botany of the 
Scriptures/' "Wonders of the deep," &c. &c. Roy. 12mo. 
pp. 350. 

^< This work is designed to occupy an important place in the Chris- 
tian education of young ladies. It is a Companion^ alike for the study^ 
the boudoir and the closet. The soundness of its views of Christian 
principle and duty ; the reHnenient and delicacy with which it touches 
on those minute details of female manners which form so essential a 
part of the character of woman ; its judicious suggestions upon the in- 
tellectual and practical parts of education, and altogether, its healthful 
religious tone, commena it to thos^ who desire to see in the hands of 
the young females of our country a work'at once attractive and in- 
structive — a friend and companion uttering its counsels in the meek- 
ness of christian wisdom, and the purity and fidelity of christian 
words. 

^' In the woik of education the author of this work seeks to place, 
as th« only proper foundation, that precious corner stone of the Gospel, 
which can alone give permanence to the fabric designed to he erected.'* 



PREFACE. 



SoM£ apology may be considered netitosary 
for presenting to the public another work^ espe- 
cially deigned for young ladies* On examin* 
ing a collection of similar publications, which 
have emanated from various quarters, the author 
has been led to think that still another might be 
added to the list, with a prospect of usefulness 
to that interesting and important portion of the 
community, in whose welfare the happiness of so 
many is involved. While she readily acknowl- 
edges the far superior claims to public approba- 
tion which many of her predecessors possess, 
she has been encouraged to hope that her more 
humble effort may not be altogether unavailing, 
since she has endeavoured to place her instruc- 
tions on a broader basis of Christian principle, 
than most of the authors alluded to have deemed 
necessary. In the work of Education, she 
would seek to place, as the only right foundation 
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of the superstructure designed to be erected, 
that precious corner-stone of the Gospel, which 
can alone give permanence to the fabric. The 
ideas contained in this little work, have been 
either suggested by the author's own mind, or 
have been drawn by her from the publications of 
others, — to whose labours she acknowledges 
herself to be greatly indebted, — by her anxiety 
for the happiness of a beloved young relative, to 
whom she sustains the relation acknowledged in 
the following pages. It has also been suggested 
to her that a work issued from a western press, 
might be more calculated for usefulness in this 
interesting portion of our Union, which as yet 
has been untried ground for authors of works 
professedly prepared for young ladies* 
August, 1839. 
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THB 

YOUNG LADY'S COMPANION. 



LETTER I. 

importance of forming just views of lifis. 

My dear niece — 

Since we have been so widely separated, 
your-image has constantly recurred to my mind, and with 
it, the desire to be useful to you by every means in my 
power through the medium of a correspondence. You 
will on hearing this, imagine the gratification afforded 
me by the receipt of your last letter, in which you 
earnestly express the wish that I would endeavor, as far 
as possible, to supply the place of your beloved mother. 
You desire me to write to you "freely, upon subjects 
connected with your improvement in religious, mental 
and domestic duties, as well as on those little proprieties 
of .life, which tend to. form a valuable female character." 

The field, which you, my dear E , h^ve thus laid 

open before me, is very extended ; and yet, there is no 
part of it which as your friend, I would wish to leave un- 
explored. I can only hope to compass the whole u^n 
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concise manner, by a systematic arrangement of our 
subject into various heads. 

Before commencing these letters, which are thus de- 
signed to be friendly hints to you on the subject of Female 

Education, I wish you first, my dear E ^ distinctly 

to understand, what meaning I affix to the term education^ 
which word is widely used and misused in the world. 

I consider that our Heavenly Parent in the formation 
of all his creatures, designed each species for a particular 
station ; that after having thus defined a certain end to 
be attained, he with the most consummate wisdom, adap- 
ted the nature, disposition and qualifications of each for 
its accomplishment: and likewise, that he placed the 
several species in circumstances the most favorable for its 
acquisition. 

What was God's design in creating man, is not left to 
conjecture, since he expressly declares, "I have created 
him X<>^ ^!/ 9^ory,^\ Our first parents having been cre- 
ated free from sin, were fitted to glorify their Maker by 
lives of pure and holy obedience. They fell, and involv- 
ed us their posterity, in the sad consequences of their 
fall. We are created under different auspices indeed, 
but equally to manifest the glory of God; not by sinless 
obedience, which is out of our power, but by a cheerful 
sfibmission to the mode and means of restoration to the 
favour of God, which he has graciously unfolded to us in 
that revelation of his will entrusted to us. This Holy 
Word of God assures us, that we have been placed in 
this world, not for the whole term of our being, but as 
probationers for a life, eternal and holy in the presence 
of God. This not only implies that we are in a state of 
trial with respect to the present and the future world, 
which trial must arise from something in the circumstan- 
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ces in which we are placed, as well as from our nature; 
but also, that we are now under a course of education or 
discipline, by which our moral character is to be trained 
and fitted for another and wider sphere. Now when we 
desire to fit an instrument to accomplish a given end, we 
should not only clearly understand what that end is to be, 
but also the process to be employed, in fitting the in- 
strument to effect it. For example, has a master-builder 
engaged by contract to erect tlu*ee several buildings, a 
cottage, a palace and a prison — he will not only seek 
beforehand clearly to understand the object intended by 
the erection of each, but the manner in which he will 
proceed with his work will vary in every instance; having 
a special reference in the cottage to liglitness and simpli- 
city — in the palace to magnificence — in the prison to 
strength. 

''After reading these observations, you will, my dear 
E 9 understand, that I consider the work of educa- 
tion much more arduous and extended than it is supposed 
to be by many. Namely, that its design is no other, than 
to fit and qualify a fallen and corrupt creature, during 
its residence in this world — its only time of probation-— 
for an eternal, holy and glorious existence. 

Such being as I conceive, the design of our education^ 
the period allotted to it is of proportionate extent, ^nce 
it is to be measured only by the term of life assigned to 
each individual; it commences with the first dawning of 
moral consciousness, and terminates only with the closing 
scene of life. As the great lesson assigned us to learn in 
this world, which is the school-time of our existence, is 
to prepare for heaven, and to learn to view death only as 
the messenger sent by our Lord and Master to conduct 
us, through a narrow and dark passage, into the extend- 
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ed blessedness of eternity; so, the correctness with which 
our lesson lias been learned, can be fully tested only, 
when we shall have met the realities of a dying hour, 
and entered upon another state of being. 

But while we must never forget that we are probation- 
ers for a future existence, we must on the other hand 
remember, that we are so, for this present life alsoi» 
God has made our happiness or misery even here, to 
depend much on ourselves. He has not only endowed 
us with capacities for perceiving truth, and receiving 
ideas, but for laying up in the store-house of memory a 
large amount of knowledge ; but after giving us such 
abilities, he leaves it to us voluntarily to determine the 
amount we shall thus lay up, each for his or her individ- 
ual profit. God forces no one either to the acquisition 
of knowledge or religion. His language to each of us 
now, is the same as he once addressed to his ancient peo- 
ple, " choose ye this day whom ye will serve." Tlii<* 
subject I shall dwell upon hereafter more particularly, 
when we come to consider the proper system of mental 
and spiritual culture. 

Though while maintaining his prerogative of "order- 
ing all things in the heavens above, and in the earth 
beneath," God frequently sees fit, to throw over sonie of 
bis most favored servants, while on their journey through 
this world, the dark pall of affliction, from its commence- 
ment to its close ; he yet can, and frequently does present 
them a divine lamp to illuminate and cheer them, which 
is rendered the brighter, from the very circumstance of 
the dense covering thrown over them, thus concen- 
trating the light within ; so that, while in the eyes of 
fellow pilgrims they may appear to be encompassed by 
thick darkness, yet are they fully sensible that they havo 
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an unearthly " light in their dwellings," as was the Ciise 
with God's chosen people of old. 

Do not suppose, my dear E , that I mean to 

throw a blight over the cheerfulness and innocent enjoy- 
ments of youth, when I maintain that the great end of 
our existence should ever be kept in view, as a polar star 
by which to steer every little bark, freighted with an im- 
mortal spirit, into the haven c? eternal rest This is far 
from being my desire, or the necessary result of my 
opinion. I consider that this world abounds in materials 
for happiness, and that all of us might have enjoyed far 
more of it than we have done, had we been but faithful 
to our own interests. By the indulgence of our perverse 
wills or stubborn determination, we frequently invojve 
ourselves and all connected with us in a long train of 
sorrows, which it was entirely in our power to have 
avoided. This "life is only melaJicholf/" says an inter- 
esting writer,* *' when we cease to regard it as the vesti- 
bule to another ; it is only diuigerous when we are unwil- 
ling so to regard it." It is painful to behold young 
persons without cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits ; 
the young of the brute creation are characterized by 
sportiveness and glee, and so far was our gracious Father 
from requiring any of his creatures, but especially tli^ 
young, to honour him by clothing themselves in sackcloth 
and ashes, that he explicitly promised to liis ancient 
people as one of his prophetic blessings, ** that the streets 
of the city should be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof." 

Having thus, my dear niece, explained to you my 
views with respect to the nature of a christian education, 
I shall for the present bid you, Adieu. 

•■>Ilaa Jevsburr. 

J* 



LETTER II. 



FEMALE INFLUENCE. 



My DEAR NIECE — 

Having in my first letter unfolded mj 
views of the great design of education, I will now direct 
your attention to the obligation resting on every one of 
our sex to be faithful to the high and responsible trust 
oommitted to her, with regard to the influence she may 
exert over other minds, either for good or evil. 

This subject, my dear E , appears to have engaged 

far less consideration than its importance demands. Wri- 
ters of fiction have indeed not unfrequently selected this 
topic as the theme for poetry and romance ; they have 
extolled woman, as the being whose elegance was to soften 
all the asperities of man, and polish the naturally rugged 
surface of his character — charming away his sternness 
by her grace — refining his coai'seness by her elegance 
and purity — and offering in her smiles a reward sufficient 
to compensate for the hazards of any enterprize. But 
while the self-complacency and vanity of many of our 
sex have been nourished by such idle praise, how few 
have been awakened to a just sense of the deep responsi- 
bility which rests upon us, for the faithful improvement of 
this talent, and our consequent accountability for its 
neglect or perversion. 

It were not a little amusing, if it were not so melan- 
choly, to listen to the reasoning employed by many ladies, 
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in evading any charges of non-improvement of thb 
trust She, who perhaps but a moment before may have 
listened with the utmost self<x)mplacency to the flattering 
strains of the poet» who had invested her sex with every 
charm calculated to render them ministering angels to 
ruder and sterner man, no sooner finds herself addressed 
as tlie possessor of a talent implying responsibility! and 
imposing self-denial and self-exertion in its exercise, than 
she instandy disclaims with capricious diffidence^ all pre* 
tensions to influence over others. But, my dear £— — , 
disclaiming will not avert accountability; neitlier will 
the disavowal of the possession of a talent, alter the 
constitution of our nature, which God has so formed, 
and so fitted to produce impressions in, and receive them 
from, kindred minds, that it is impossible for us to exisi^ 
without exerting a continual and daily influence over 
others, either of a pernicious or salutary character. 

If you will carefully examine the condition of the civi- 
lized world in the present and post ages, by the light of 
observation and history, you will find that its prosperity 
has depended in a great degree upon the tone of female 
sentiment and manners; for the boundaries of female in- 
fluence ^^ are those of the earth, and its duration can be 
measured only by eternity." Let us take for example the 
rival nations of France and England, whose condition in 
the present, and during the last century will serve as an 
apposite illustration of our position. 

In the former, woman has been indeed interdicted by 
the Salique law, from swaying the sceptre of royalty, but 
as if in compensation for this deprivation, she has given 
the law to public opinion in an absolute manner. The 
habits of society at the capital of France, where the no- 
bility and higher ranks of the nation congregate, are 
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gready opposed to the cultivation of the charities of do- 
mestic life. Living continually, as it were, in public, 
the fire-side virtues have been neglected ; the Parisian 
female, instead of seeking to heighten the joys, alleviate 
the sorrows, and lessen the cares of the father, husband 
and child — directs he/ ambitious efforts to become a 
brilliant star in the galaxy of fashion : to be considered 
amiable and interesting would be a lifeless commendation ; 
slie only desires to be fascinating and eclatante. 

The females of the nation, generally educated in 
Catholic institutions, where their principles are too often 
neglected, are at an early age, introduced suddenly into 
die full ddeof dissipation, and the loose morality of Pa- 
risian society. Dazzled with its brilliancy and unprepared 
to resist its sophistry, many of these young creatures 
scarcely embark on life's troubled ocean, before they strike 
upon some rock ; and with their reputation wrecked for- 
ever, are left to flutter through the remainder of their 
couree, dishonored, though not forsaken ; for the tone of 
public opinion in the Parisian world is too corrupt to ad- 
mit of their utter condemnation. 

The standard of female character being thus imper- 
fect, the morality of the nation at large, has been, as 
a necessary consequence, most lamentably defective ; I 
should rather say, the moral code has yielded too univer- 
sally and for too long a season, to the reign of licentious- 
ness of the most awful character. The commandments 
of God have been openly and daringly violated, and the 
fair fields of France have been bathed in her children's 
blood; her cities plundered and exposed to the most 
cruel ravages of war. 

In Britain we behold a brighter picture. The influ- 
ence of woman has been less on the surface of society 
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than in France, but it has penetrated deeper, and baa 
reached the secret springs of human action. To her has 
been committeil in a great degree, the important task of 
forming the ductile minds, and moulding the plastic ener- 
gies of those, who were to be the future legislators, and 
mighty men of the nation. With the lively discernment 
of her sex, a quality with which God endowed woman 
for wise purposes, she may have detected the character-> 
istic lineaments of an infant Danton or Napoleon, in the 
young despot of the nursery, and at once, with prayer 
for God's assistance, and resolute effort on her part, may 
have proceeded to the task of crushing the tyrant-spirit 
in its germ, and out of the materials of character which 
remained, she may have succeeded in raising up those 
who, when renewed by the Holy Spirit, have become 
crowns of glory to her, and blessings to the land of their 
birth and to the world at large. 

The Protestant mothers of England had sown the 
good seed of Divine Trutli so faithfully in the hearts of 
their children, that when the wild torrent of infidelity 
burst upon the continent at the period of the French 
revolution, and sought to inundate Britain likewise, her 
sons, being armed with a divine panoply — the shield of 
faith and the sword of the Spirit — were able to maintain 
their ground, " as Christ's faithful soldiers and servants,** 
fighting *' manfully under his banner against sin, the 
world and the devil." The foe thus defeated, we may 
confidently hope will never again be permitted to tri- 
umph ; but that Britain will continue the home of Prot- 
estantism and pure religion, till ^* the whole earth shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ." 

It has been asserted on good authority, and let it be 
recorded as the highest tribute to well-directed female 
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^ccellence, that if there was one individual, who more 
than others, was the means under God of saving Britain 
in that perilous hour, " by fixing the wavering princi- 
ples of loyalty and religion in the hearts of the English 
nation," it was Mi*s. Hannah More — a name that will 
be revered as long as English literature exists, and Chris- 
tianity remains. During her life-time, on the occasion 
of reviewing her " Life and writings of St. Paul," — the 
editor of the Christian Observer in the vol. of 1815, 
thus expressed himself: " We wish her to know that the 
gratitude of the public bears some proportion to the zeal 
with which she has labored in their service ; and that she 
is now regarded among the brightest ornaments of her 
country, as she will be hereafter remembered among its 
greatest benefactors." 

" But where," you will exclaim, " are the Mores of 
America to be found ? Who can hope to be thus useful ?*' 
I reply, that we may not hope to be influential at all in 
the degree that this admirable woman was to her beloved 
country, but each of us may nevertheless aim to be so,^ 
qfier the same manner. 

If we have ever been inclined to doubt the fact — viz. 
that a woman may love her country with the most devoted 
patriotism, vidthout departing an iota from the retiring 
delicacy and modesty appropriate to her sex — the study 
of her life will correct the error in our judgment A 
female politician is only less disgusting than a female 
infidel; but a female patriot is, what Miss More was^ 
and what every American woman should study to be. 
Such were the wives, daughters and motliers of those 
who achieved the independence of our country. 

Let us ever remember, my dear E ^ that every 

aggregate number, however great, is composed of units 
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— ' aud of course, were each American' female but faithful 
to her God, to her family and to her country, then 
would a mighty, sanctified influence go forth, through 
the wide extent of our beloved land, diffusing moral 
health and vigor through every part, and strengthening 
it for the endurance of greater trials than have as yet 
menaced its existence. A spirit of insubordination and 
rebellion to lawful authority pervades our land, and 
where are these foes effectually to be checked, if not at 
their fountain head — in the nui'sery ? Oh ! if every 
American mother had but labored faithfully in that sacred 
enclosure, from the period of our revolutionary struggle, 
by teaching her children the great lesson of practical obe- 
dience to parental authority ; then would submission to 
constituted authority, as well as to the will of God, have 
been far more prevalent in our land, and the whole aspect 
of her affairs would have been widely different 

Let the women of our beloved country take the tragi-* 
cal history of Tarpeia, as a solemn warning ; let them 
raise her, as a beacon-light, to guard them from striking 
on the same shoals. I have sometimes feared there were 
too many among us, who might have emulated her ex- 
ample. What was it that induced the young Roman to 
betray her country, and deliver the keys of its citadel 
to the commander of the hostile Sabines? ' Was it not 
her love of personal decoration ? Is it not recorded in 
faistorvv that so ardent was her desire to possess ^^ the gol- 
den bracekts of the Sabines," that in order to obtain 
them she scrupled not to betray her country ? Have we 
not reason to fear, that the same weakness which over- 
came Tarpeia, too widely prevails among the females of 
America, and that by their passionate desire for luxurious 
decorations, for " the golden bracelets'' of others, they 
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haye too often led their husbands and fathers to make a 
oumpromise of principle for their gratification. I fear 
when the records of all hearts shall be laid open at the 
great day of account, it will be found that many a man 
whose character once gave promise of excellence, has 
been led gradually, but too surely and fatally aside from 
the paths of rectitude, to dishonour and infamy, in order 
to satisfy the craving demands of the females of his fam- 
ily for luxurious indulgences ; the expense of which could 
not have been borne, by the regular and lawful gains of 
his business. What an additional shade is thrown over 
this melancholy picture, if she who thus acts a tempter's 
part to those most dear to her, be one who has not only 
been consecrated to God in holy baptism in infancy, and 
at the altar of God has " promised by her sureties," to 
renounce the pomps and vanities of this sinful world, 
but who has also renewed those solemn vows in her own 
name, and sealed them at the table of her Lord ! And 
yet this is far from being an uncommon instance. Oh I 
let such an one remember, " how much more tolerable 
it will be" for the heathen Tarpeia, "at the day of judg- 
ment, than for her;" and yet even she, in this life paid 
tlie penalty of her perfidy, while she reaped a momen- 
tary reward : she received indeed " the golden bracelets,** 
which were the promised prize — but as she was about 
receiving them, while Tatius, with one hand presented 
his bracelets, with the other he threw upon her his brazen 
shield. His soldiers imitated his example — and the un- 
happy Tarpeia fell, lifeless, under the load of the Sabine 
armour. 

I have often thought we might gather some useful hints 
on the character of that influence, which our sex should 
endeavor to exert, from our blessed Lord's conduct to- 
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^ards the holy vroman, who had been so highly honored 
by His intimacy, on the memorable occasion of His first 
appearance after His resurrection. The first words 
which escaped from the lips of Him who was " the first 
fruits of them that slept," the conqueror of death, were 
^' Woman, why weepest thou !" as if to mark by this ex- 
pression of sympathy in her sorrow, that the ignominious 
jK>sition assigned her sex in the Jewish economy, was 
no longer to continue under the new dispensation ; and 
not only so, but that she was to be appointed to a most 
honoured office in the kingdom of the Redeemer, viz. to 
be the medium of communication between the Saviour 
and His church ; for did He not say to Mary Magdalene, 
^' Go to my brethren and say to them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God?' 
Some may perhaps say that this address was accidental, 
and would have been as appropriately delivered to Peter 
or John ; but would it be doing violence to the spirit of 
the passage, to suppose it was uttered with a special re- 
ference to the position which our sex was designed to 
occupy under the Christian dispensation ? 

" Woman," to use the words of an accomplished living 
writer,* " has been sent on a higher mission than man — 
it may be a more arduous, a more difficult one. It is to 
manifest and bring to a full developement, certain attri- 
butes which belong it is true to our common nature, but 
which, owing to man's peculiar relation to the external 
world, he could not so well bring to perfection. Man is 
sent forth to subdue the earth, to obtain command over 
the elements, to form political communities ; and to him 
therefore belong the more hardy and austere virtues : and 

♦ See an article published In the Hesperian or Monthly Miscellany of General 
Literature^ for February, 1839~-entitled ** Proper Sphere of Won»an,»» by a lady ©f 
Cbillicothe. 
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as they are made subservient to the relief of our physical 
wants, and as their results are more obvious to the senses, 
it is not surprising ^that ihey have acquired in his eyes an 
importance which does not in strictness belong to them. 
But humility, meekness, gentleness, love, are also im- 
portant attributes of our nature, and it would present a 
sad and melancholy aspect without them. ' But let us 
ask, will man with his present characteristic propensities ; 
thrown, much more than woman, by his immediate du- 
ties upon material things ; obliged to be conversant with 
objects of sense; and exposed to the rude conflicts whicli 
this leads to : will he bring out these virtues in their full 
beauty and strength ? We think not, even with the 
assistance which religion promises. These principles, 
with many others linked with them, have been placed 
more particularly in the keeping of woman ; her social 
condition being evidently more Jbvorable to their full 
development^* 

How much more honorable to woman, my dear E , 

is such a position, than that in which some modem re- 
formers have endeavored to place her, or rather force 
her. Instead of seeking hopelessly, and in direct oppo- 
sition to the delicacy of her sex, to obtain for her politi- 
cal privileges — instead of bringing her forward as the 
cotnpetitor of man in the public arena ; we would assign 
her a sphere of duty that is widely different. In the do- 
mestic circle, " her station should be at man's side, to 
comfort, to encourage, to assist;" while in the Christian 
Temple, we would assign her an ennobling, but a femi- 
nine part — to be the guardian of the sacred and spiritual 
fire, which is ever to be kept alive in its purity and bril- 
liancy, on the altar of God; she is to be the Vestal 
Virgin in the Christian Temple — the priestess, as it 
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were of a shrine^ more hallowed and honorable than 
that of Delphos. 

The details of this influence we will consider hereafter. 
Adieu. 



LETTER Iir. 



FEMALE INFLUENCE CONTINUEK 

I 

My dear niece — 

Your last letter has afforded me unfeigned 
satisfaction, particularly that part of it, in which you 
say, " I see that I have labored under a great mistake 
with regard to the influence I may be able to exert ; — 
which view I have been accustomed to suppose had its 
origin in humility. I am now convinced that influence 
is one of those talents which God entrusts to all hu- 
man beings, though to some in a ten-fold proportion 
to that of othei*s; it is natural to suppose the same in- 
junction must be given on His committal of one, as of 
all : * Occupy till I come/ On closely scrutinizing my 
heart, I cannot but think, that selfish indolence and 
pride have had a share in biassing my former opinion, 
while I am constrained to acknowledge that it is not 
pride which makes one Jfrdently desirous to improve to 
the glory of God, every talent committed to his stew- 
ardship. I wish you to give me some hints both as to the 
character of the influence I must seek to exert, and also 
to fioint out the means for its exercise, which you consider 
AS most appropriate to a young lady in this country." 

To this request, my dear E , I cheerfully accede, 

and shall endeavor to direct your attention to such a 
course of action, as appears to me best calculated, under 
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the divine Uemng and guidance, to enaUe you to 
oomplish the greatest amount of permanent good* 

And first, let us eonsider the charader of the re%iou8 
influence you should seek to exert As an indispensable 
requisite to its faithful discharge^ you must take heed that 
your own religious character be built on a proper basis; 
if the fimndation has not been laid aright, the super- 
structure erected will be necessarily defective. '*A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good firuit." 

*^ Search the Scriptures," dUigendy and humbly, with 
prayer for the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, 
that you may decide for yaurselfj what are the leading 
and vital points of the Christian system : I repeat the 

injunction, my dear E , "Search the Scripture^' 

for yourself^ because the high personal responsibility 
which rests upon every christian, even on a young female, 
requires that she should not receive any doctrine into her 
creed merely on the authority of odiers, however eminent 
they may be for piety and learning. This personal in^- 
vestigation must be conducted in the spirit of a little 
cliild — with the same humility, simplicity and docility 
— and when so conducted, there is little reason to fear, 
that He who has promised to be our guide into all truth, 
will suffer us to fall into any fundamental error. . 

We will, then, assume this point — that you have 
ascertained correctly the vital doctrines of the gospel-^ 
see then that you have received " the truth in tlie love of 
it," and in obedience to > its requirements, have consecra- 
ted your body and soul, as a living sacrifice to Hira^ who 
left the brightness of heaven, and his throne of glory, 
and came into our world in the likeness of man, that He 
"might bear witness* to the truth."^ 

Having thus sought to ^work out your own salvation 

2* 
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with fear and trembling," keeping ahvays in remembranoe 
that it is '^ God, who worketh in you to will and to 
do of His good pleasure," you will then as a necessary 
consequence, desire to win others to the service of your 
blessed Master. Every additional convert to the gospel 
is not only a fresh trophy to the power of redeeming 
grace, but so much strength withdrawn from the kingdom 
of the Prince of this world. To the youthful female, 
in common with all others who have dedicated themselves 
to the Lord Jesus, has He assigned the honorable task of 
showing foi*th His praise in the eyes of the irreligioas 
world. The lineaments of the Divine character were 
originally stamped on the soul of man, but this image 
was greatly defaced by his fall, and the noxious atmos- 
phere of this world has exerted such a corroding influ- 
ence on the coin, that the Divine impress which remained 
has been nearly obliterated. A few faintly traced features 
serve but to indicate the original image ; the metal, how- 
ever survives, and after being exposed to the purifying 
fire of the Great Refiner, it can again exhibit, and with 
increased beauty, the likeness of its Great OriginaL But 

ever remember, my dear E , that the gold, though 

purified, can once more become dim, and the fine gold 
can be changed ; nay, this will be the unavoidable con- 
sequence of exposure to the unwholesome atmosphere of 
earth, unless the most constant vigilance be exerted to 
counteract it. 

Two considerations should continually stimulate you, 
in your endeavors to exhibit a consistent, christian ex- 
ample; the first is, that if you, by unfaithfulness in the 
discharge of duty to God or man, or by inconsistency, 
cast any. disfiguring shades on those features of your 
Lord, which, should be manifested by you to the world ; 
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— on your soul must rest the guilt of making Him appear 
less lovely and attractive in the eyes of others, than 
would be the case, vere you but faitliful to your trust 
The second consideration is, that the influence of your 
christian example will always be in an increased ratio, in 
proportion to its perfectness. 

Let me point out for your practical improvement, a 
few of the most striking of these dark shadows, which 
may be cast over our Lord's image, when reflected in the 
souls of his professed disciples. 

The first which I shall specify, is by the indtdgence 
of a hasty temper. There are many cases which are 
constantly presented to our notice, of individuals, whose 
hearts appear decidedly to have been renewed by Divine 
grace, but who, possessing naturally an irascible temper- 
ament, and being perhaps deficient in proper earnestness 
in prayer and resolute effort for its subjugation, are con- 
tinually overcome by their evil tempers, and thus bring 
dishonour on their Lord, and make themselves stumbling- 
blocks in the path of others. " They have not resisted 
unto bloody striving against sin." I^t them remember 
their Saviour's injunction to his disciples, "Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation;" recollecting 
that they too have been seen with Jesus, if not in the 
garden, yet at his holy table. 

By-standers, on such occasions, would do well to re^ 
member, that the strength of christian principle should 
be estimated by the obstacles which it has surmounted, 
and not always by the eminence to which it has attained: 
But while we seek to throw over the sins of a brother 
the broad mantle of christian charitv, let us, if we have 
naturally an irritable temper, lay to heart the example 
and chastisement of Moses, as a ^lemn warning for our- 
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selves. He, who was pronounced <* the meekest oian on 
the face of the earth/' was once proToked by his wayward 
brethren, to speak ^^ unadvisedly^ with his lips;" and 
though no doubt his sin was on his repentance forgiven 
by God, and an entrance ministered abundantly to him 
into the heavenly Canaan, yet did Jehovah see fit to mark 
His displeasure for the sin, by interdicting Moses from 
entering the promised land of the earthly Canaan. 

The second dark shade which I shall point out to your 
notice, as cast over our Lord's honour by his servants, is 
that caused by the indidgence of a censorious spirit. — 
Large indeed is the number of those, who in this manner, 
*' wound the Saviour in the house of his friends." Per- 
haps there is no temper, by the indulgence of which, we 
are more likely to prejudice others against religion. It 
is in direct opposition to the dying injunction of our 
Lord, " this is my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other." We cannot indeed recognize all as christian 
brethren, who profess to be so; but we may^ and ought to 
treat every one with kindness and courtesy. " We may 
mingle with them in the kind offices and charities of life, 
we may cautiously avoid reproaching them with their 
errors ; we may go like angels of mercy to their sick bed ; 
and we may keep them constantly under the influence of 
<5l]r gentle and winning deportment ; and who knows but 
that in this way we may save souls from death."* How 
often do we see christians of both sexes, nay, even those 
who have been commissioned by their Lord to seek those 
sheep '^ which were lost, and bring again that which 
was driven away, and to bind up that which was broken,, 
and to strengthen that which was sick;" indulging in un- 
christian animadversion, and evil speaking. Females are- 

• 0r. Sprague. 
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perhaps more particularly tempted to this sin, from the 
circumstances in which they are placed : let them take 
heed and watch against it, as one most directly opposed 
to the spirit of the gospel. Let them, to use the words 
of the celebrated Cudworth, labour to further the cause 
of their blessed Redeemer, and to exhibit ^^ this sweet, 
harmonious affection in these jarring times, that so, if it 
be possible, they may tune the world into better music. 
Especially in matters of religion, let them strive with all 
meekness to instruct and convince others. Let them en- 
deavour to promote the gospel of peace, the dove-like 
gospel, with a dove-like spirit Sweetness and ingenuity 
will more command men's minds than passion, sourness 
and severity ; as the soft billow sooner breaks the flint 
than the hardest marble. When they would convince 
others of en'or by the strength of truth, let them withal 
pour the sweet balm of love upon their heads. Truth 
and love are two of the most powerful things in the 
world; and when tliey both go together, they cannot 
easily be withstood. The golden beams of truth and thtt 
sQken cords of love, twisted together, will draw men on 
with a sweet violence, whether they will or no.'* 

A third defect in religious profession, arises from the 
indulgence of habitucd depression of spirits. Mark my 

expression, my ckar E ^ it is a settled habit of mind, 

and not an occasional exhibition of feeling, that I wish 
you to guard against. There are certain periods in the 
history of our most beloved friends, when their depression 
of spirits may rather call for congratulation than lamen- 
tation; for it may be a proof of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, when acting as the convincer of sin to tl>eir con- 
sciences; which office must be first exercised, before He 
call be appreciated in His character of a Comforter. The 
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sin which has reigned in the heart must be first known 
and felt, before the immeasurable value of a Savior from 
its guilt and polluting power can be justly prized. What 
I would seek to guard you against, is not the indulgence 
of that godly sorrow which works repentance unto life< 
but the habitual living ^^ under the star of melancholy.'' 
By so doing, christians bring a false report of the fair 
land, and '^ discourage the heaits" of others, so that they 
are induced not to attempt to obtain an entrance ^^ into 
tlie heritage which the Lord hath offered them."^ 

On this point christian females should be especially on 
their guard, since they have such an important share in 
the formation of the impressions of children. Gloom 
and care are unattractive to all ages, but children have an 
instinctive dread of their approach ; indeed in healthy 
children, it is unnatural to find it otherwise^ If they 
observe the countenance of a beloved mother, sister or 
aunt whom they know to be pious, continually shrouded 
with melancholy, will not their young minds, so quicic 
in drawing inferences, be prone to imagine there must 
be a gloomy tendency in religion itself, and may they 
not thus be taught to regard it as something which is to 
rob them of their youthful happiness, by the very exam- 
ple of those, whose most ardent desires are poured out 
daily to God for their conversion. 

Neither is it alone over children, that a christian female 
may thus exert an injurious influence by the indulgence 
of a melancholy temper; she may also, by the same 
means materially injure those of her relatives of riper 
years, who may be irreligious. Should she be so unhap- 
py as to have beloved parents thus situated, she should 
remember it is her sacred duty to enliven their home and 
minister to their happiness ; if they find her perpetually 
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Sad, may they not learn to hate the religion, which tliey 
imagine has robbed them of their rightful privil^es ? 

It is indeed difficult to resist this tendency of the mind, 
e>pecially when it is in part referable to constitutional 
temperament, for there is sometimes, if I may be allowed 
the expression, a mental luxury experienced in its indul- 
gence ; nevertheless, the difficulty which lies in the way 
of its subjugation, wUl not exonerate one from not making 
such an eSort ; since our blessed Lord has given us the 
sweet assurance, that if we ^^ abide in him, and his words 
abide in us, we may ask what we will, and it shall be 
done to us/* 

A fourth shade which you may cast over your christian 
profession, is by the indulgence of a self-$viUed temper^ 
This sin is very insinuating in its approach, and can even 
put on the form of an angel of light, and lead the indi- 
vidual guilty of it to imagine, that she is only ** valiant 
for the truth,'* when she may in reality, merely be selfish- 
ly desirous of having her own way. 

What serves to render this temper the more ensnaring 
is, that it is not unfrequently found combined with a mild 
and placable disposition.* It is so agreeable to the unre- 
newed heart to follow its natural bent, and there arises 
almost unconsciously, such a spirit of self-satisfaction in 
so doing, that a young female will sometimes persevere 
in a course of conduct, diametrically opposied to the 
wishes, welfare and happiness of her whole family, and 
yet glide down so gently in the current of her own incli- 
nations, as not to cause one ripple to disturb her con- 
science, that inward monitor which God bestowed on 
her, wherein to read the true features of her character. 
The christian is as much bound by his Master's injunc- 
tion, to deny the cravings of self-will, as of any other 
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unruly appetite; and the apostolic precept, 'Mook not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others,'' should be considered as equally binding, 
when your own will is the object to be relinquished, as 
when it is the compromise of worldly advantage, that is 
in question. 

This division of our subject has led me so much farther 
into detail, than I at first anticipated, that I shall defer 
the consideration of the second point of your inquiry to 
Another letter. Adieu. 
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MEANS or INFLUENCE. 



My dear niece — 

Having discussed in my last letter the 
characler of the reh'gious influence which I am desirous 
you should exert, and having enumerated the chief ob- 
stacles which I thought likely to oppose the faithful im- 
provement of the talent, in the case of young persons 
situated like yourself, I will now, in accordance with 
your wishes, endeavor to point out what appear to me 
the chief means for its exercise. 

1. By setting an example of punctual attendance upon 
public worship. Not only cultivate a habit of regular 
attendance at the sanctuary of God, on the Sabbath, 
and on the stated seasons of worship, but strive to be 
punctual to the proper hour. It will highly conduce to 
your spiritual improvement of this great means of grace, 
if you establish the habit with yourself, before going to 
church of always offering up a petition to God, so to 
assist you with His grace, that you may be enabled to 
pray to him, in spirit and in truth ; and that you may 
faithfully " mark, learn, and inwardly digest" the instruc- 
tion which your pastor may that day deliver. 

There is a sin which is, I fear, too common among 
young females in this country, and which I would most 
earnestly warn you against; which is, levity of behavionrj 

3 
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and a showy mode of attire in the house of God. Fre- 
quently has my heart been saddened, by observing the 
light and irreverent air, with which many females who 
were professing christians approached the immediate 
presence of Him, whose, command to his servant Moses 
was, when he drew near the burning bush, " put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground." What would be thought of such an 
act of devotional homage at the present day? How 
frequently is conversation on indifferent subjects, and 
such as is entirely unsuited to the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
maintained until the threshold of the house of God is 
passed ! Till it is passed, did I say ? Alas ! even this 
sacred enclosure is not secure from the irreverent whisper 
and the curious gaze. Have we not sometimes reason 
to fear {]X)m the expression of certain female counten^i- 
ces, that a portion even of that short hour spent within 
the hallowed courts of the Lord of Hosts, is devoted to 
the task of noting down as in an inventory, the attire of 
fellow attendants — we cannot, alas ! say of fellow wor- 
shippers? 

How can she, who believes she is about to enter into 
the presence of " the King, Eternal, Immortal, Invisi- 
ble," conscientiously occupy the previous hour, in array- 
ing in the most gay and attractive manner, that frail body 
which is so soon to become the prey of corruption, instead 
of indulging anxious desires, so to plume and dress her 
soul, that it may fly on the wings of faith, and on the 
ascending cloud of incense, ^^ which is the prayers of 
saints," to meet its heavenly Master. Attire yourself, 

my dear E , with perfect neatness and modesty, and 

in a manner consistent with your station in life, but never 
presume to enter the house of God arrayed as a butterfly 
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of fashion. Would that each christian female in our 
land might reflect seriously on this subject, remembering 
God's prophetic warning to her sex of old, by the pi*ophet 
Isaiah ! Study also to be reverent and attentive in your 
whole deportment in the Sanctuary; let not the Lord^ 
when " He hearkens and hears" your petitions, have to 
say, she "hears notarighj" — she is "joined to her idols 
— let her alone." 

2. The second means which I shall point out is Sunday 
School instruction. The oflSce of a Sunday School Teach- 
er presents a wide field of religious influence, and it is a 
task which may be most faithfully discharged, without in 
the least intrenching on feminine modesty and decorum. 
Be conscientiously regular and punctual in your attend- 
ance. Always consider it a duty to prepare your instruc- 
tions very diligently beforehand in a spirit of prayer; 
accompany their delivery with prayer; and when the 
public services of the Sabbath are over, and you have 
retired to your secret devotions, forget not to offer your 
fervent petitions to your "Father which is in secret," that 
He would graciously permit the dew of His heavenly 
grace to descend upon the seed which you have that day 
sought to sow in the hearts of your pupils. Make their 
early conversion the subject of constant prayer, and hav- 
ing used every proper means in your power for its ac- 
complishment, in the patience of hope and faith expect 
it, and in due time your petitions will be answered, 
though the sweet intelligence may never reach you, till 
their redeemed spirits shall be seen by you in glory. 
May we not hope, that in the band of happy spirits 
commissioned to welcome the faithful teacher to her 
heavenly home, she may recognize many a beloved lamb, 
gathered by her instrumentality into the fold of the 
Good Shepherd? 
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Be assiduous in your visits to the parents of your 
pupils, especially if they are in the more humble walks 
of life. Your affectionate attentions to their chiMren, 
will give you an opening into their hearts, which you 
should seek diligently to improve to their spiritual good. 
If you find your pupils in need of pecuniary assistance, a 
small sum of money judiciously expended for their relief^ 
will also strengthen your influence, by attaching them 
more strongly to you. You can also find opportunities 
in your visits to the humble abodes of honest poverty, for 
dropping useful hints in domestic economy, and by a ju- 
dicious commendation of neatness, order and industry, 
you may strengthen these habits far more than you are 
aware. Endeavor, whenever you possibly can, to press 
upon your scholars the duty of loving, honoring and 
obeying their parents ; of being not only keepers at home, 
but of studying to make their homes agreeable to their 
fathers and brothers, so that they may not be driven 
abroad for their gratifications. Encourage a taste for a 
little garden, and occasionally make them small donations 
of seed or shrubbery; for whatever tends to add attrac- 
tions to home is a matter worthy of consideration, and a 
teacher should study to refine the taste and manners of 
her scholars, as well as to inculcate religious principles. 
I cannot but think, if every female teacher in our coun- 
try were faithful to her duty, that its wilderness and waste 
places would soon bud and blossom as the rose. 

3. A third means which I would suggeist, for the exer- 
cise of your religious influence, is assiduity in visiting 
the sick and (ifflicted. Sin on its entrance into this world, 
brought death in its train, ^^ with all our woe,^' and it has 
thus been made emphatically a " valley of tears." All 
of us, as fellow-pilgrims through it, are bound to use 
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every possible exertion to diminish the common stock of 
suiFering, and God has graciously ordained, that in so 
doings in obedience to his will, we shall find the most ef- 
fectual antidote to our own sorrows. 

You doubtless remember the beautiful illustration of 
this principle, in Mrs. H. More's interesting tract entitled 
"The Valley of Tears;" each pilgrim is described as 
laden with a heavy burthen, composed of afflictions of 
various kinds ; each is exhorted to extend a hand to assist 
his fellow-pilgrim in bearing his load. The writerremarks, 
" it was ordered and contrived by the Lord of this Valley, 
that if any one stretched out his hand to lighten a neigh- 
bour's burthen, he never failed to find in fact, that he, 
at that moment, had also lightened his own." 

I shall subsequently, under the head of relative duties, 
dwell more particularly on your attentions to the sick, 
and therefore shall not at this time enter into the minu- 
tiae of the subject Accustom yourself to sympathize 
with every child of sorrow, 

*< Nor let the sick man's tale, 
When to your christian sympathy addressed. 
Obtain reluctant hearing. 

On the contrary, be a frequent visitor in the chamber of 
poverty and disease, and regularly lay aside a portion of 
your allowance, for the purpose of adding to the scanty 
comforts of the destitute. If your means are moderate, 
you may yet by self-denial have something at your dispo- 
sal ; and if Providence should so order it, that you can 
conscientiously say, " Silver and gold have I none," re- 
member that soothing words and kind actions are still in 
your power to bestow, and to the afflicted and suffering 
these are often as healing balms. To convince you of 

the truth of my remark, I will simply adduce an anecdote, 
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which fell under my own observation. A young female 
firiend of mine had, on a certain occasion, accompanied 
two little nephews to one of the public squares in the 
city of Philadelphia. While her young relatives were 
amusing themselves, she had taken her seat on one of the 
benches provided for visitors, and not long after doing 
so, a young Irish woman who was in attendance upon her 
mistress's children, placed herself by my friend's side. 
The young lady was at this time in deep mourning, and 
her recent afRiction had probably imparted a more than 
wonted expression of tender pensiveness to her naturally 
interesting countenance. The young foreigner regarded 
her for some time in silence, but at length ventured re- 
spectfully to inquire if she were not suffering under the 
loss of a parent, as her ^^ mourning was so close." An 
answer in the affirmative having been returned, the Irish 
girl unfolded the sad narrative of her own similar be- 
reavements, and described the dreadful loneliness of 
heart she experienced, from the circumstance of her 
being a foreigner in a strange land, without one friend 
to whom she could unbosom her grief. My friend gently 
soothed her, and tried to lead her mind to Him, who has 
promised to be " the father of the fatherless," and to the 
compassionate Redeemer, whose love "sticketh closer 
than a brother's." 

This conversation seemed to comfort the poor young 
woman greatly, and when she parted from my friend, she 
thanked her affectionately for her kindness, saying, she 
could not tell how " a kind word nourished a body, when 
:*n trouble." 

Thi5 nourishment, my dear E , we can never be 

too poor to bestow, and yet by seeking faithfully to admin- 
ister it to the children of sorrow, as a duty to Him who 
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came to comfort all that mourn, and to bind up the 
broken-hearted) we may more effectually please Him, 
than if we were to offer a whole hecatomb without char- 
ity. He will then bless us, and ^'make us a blessing*' to 
all around us. Do you recollect the beautiful personifi- 
cation of this species of charity, in one of my favorite 
poets? — 

'^ In his steady coune, 
No piteouB rerolution bad he felti 
No wild varieties of joy and gnef :. 
Unoccupied by sorrows of its own, 
His heart lay open; and by Nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he teas alive 
To all that was enjoyed, where'er he went ; 
And all that was endured; for in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness. 
He had no painful pressure from without. 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With constant fear; he could afford to suffer, 
With those whom he saw su&r." 

WOBDSWORTH. 

This blessed gift of charity, iias not only been com- 
mended to our attention in the sweet strains of one of the 
most gifted of Briton's bards, but has been authoritative- 
ly enforced by the sanction of the Word of God, and 
when it shall be more universally diffused, then will ar 
&r different and more mellow light be cast over this 
world of sorrow and of sin. 

I trust, my dear E , that you may ever be found 

ready to bear your part, in mitigating the woes of others, 
for when the heart is predisposed to this duty, opportu- 
nities will not be wanting for the exercise of it* You 
will find many hearts broken or bruised by sorrow, into 
which you can pour the healing balm of consolation, and 
the couch of many a child of suffering, whose pillow you 
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can smooth and render more comfortable by your kind 
offices. 

Perhaps, on some such occasion, you may find your- 
self debarred by circumstances, from exercising the priv- 
ilege of speech; but even then, sympathy, heart-felt 
sympathy, may be manifested, by a gentle glance of the 
eye or a soft pressure of the hand. 

In your ministrations as a daughter of consolation, 
study to combine judgment and delicacy with genuine 
feeling, and they will not fail to be acceptable to the 
subjects of affliction ; let a spirit of ardent love to God 
and man, be your actuating motive in their performance, 
and let them ever be done " heartily, as unto the Lord ," 
and be assured, they will not be unnoticed or unacknowl- 
edged by Him, though they may have been unr^stered 
in an earthly calendar. 

But while you are seeking assiduously to alleviate the 
bodily and mental sufferings of others, you must ever 
rfftnember that they have other concerns at stake, of a 
still more momentous character ; in regard to which also, 
you may have it in your power to be essentially useful. 
You have been dedicated to the service of your Divine 
Redeemer at His altar, in holy baptism, and are conse- 
quently not at liberty to live for yourself, but are impera- 
tively bound to watchfulness for the souls of others. 
Continually bear this responsibility in mind, and let not 
any unhappy being whose religious instruction was placed 
within your power, as she is driven away from the pres- 
ence of <3od on the Great Day, be able to say, as she 
casts an agonizing glance at your blissful countenance, 
" That individual was the instrument appointed for my 
conversion, but she improved not the privilege, she cared 
not for my soul, and left me to perish eternally." 
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You are bound, my dear niece, by obligations which 
may not be cancelled, to give a portion of your time, 
^our prayers, your substance and your influence, to Mis- 
sionary efibrts. Under this head I include, not only the 
Missionary work properly so called, but that of distribu- 
ting the Bible to the destitute, and the provision for the 
instruction of the ignorant and illiterate. In all such 
undertakings, you will have great need of judgment and 
discretion ; otherwise your influence may be pernicious, 
instead of salutary. And this caution is more especially 
requisite in our large cities, where the religious societies 
have so greatly multiplied q{ late years, that a species of 
religious dissipation will be the almost unavoidaUe con- 
sequence, if a lady attempts to take a part in all, or even 
the larger portion of them. Domestic duties will very 
probably be n^lected, and domestic comforts be infring- 
ed on, if not sacrificed, by such an injudicious absorption 
of time ; and in too many instances, there is reason to 
apprehend, the sacred duties of the closet will be cur- 
tailed, or performed so superficially, as greatly to lower 
the tone of spiritual feeling. 

I have frequently thought, that pious females might 
accomplish a far greater amount of permanent good 
than is generally effected by them, and would certainly 
avoid a great deal of positive evil, which results from the 
common organization of charitable and religious socie- 
ties, if they considered themselves as sustaining the same 
relation to the Captain of their salvation, as the soldiers 
of an army to their commanding officers. 

When a military body is mustered for effective service, 
though each soldier will be so strongly animated with' 
the amour ptxtrie, as to make him deeply interested in 
the operations of the whole, yet will he never dream of 
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taking a personal part in the service assigned to every 
separate battalion, but will be perfectly aware, that if 
each concentrates his energies on a given part, the ag- 
gregate advantage obtained, will be far greater, than if 
the contrary plan had been pursued. 

llie extraordinary success which has resulted from the 
labours of the excellent Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, is a striking 
case in point — and she will ever remain an example to 
her sex, of the blessings which may accrue to the com- 
munity at large, from the concentrated energies of one 
female mind, when devoted to a holy purpose ; and let it 
ever be remembered, that these advantages have been 
obtained in her case without any encroachment upon the 
comfort or well-being of her husband and children. 

If I may be allowed to give my advice on so delicate 
a subject, I would recommend, that such a spirit be 
advocated and exemplified by that phalanx of christian 
females, who have pledged themselves to the service of 
their Divine Leader. Let each take a dispassionate view 
of the work which lies before the whole, and then with 
a prayerful spirit, and in the exercise of sound judgment^ 
select from the mass of religious societies, such as she 
considers calculated most effectually to promote the glory 
of God, and the well-being of mankind; and these, if 
she has the ability of doing so, may be patronized by the 
bestowal of her pecuniary contributions, and furthered 
by her prayers ; but out of this chosen number, let her 
select some one or two, and to these let her active per- 
sonal exertions be devoted. Exceptions may of course 
be made, in favour of -such as having no families depen- 
dant upon them, have of course more unoccupied time 
at command, than is ordinarily the case. 

Under the present organization of the religious com- 
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munity, one or other of these two evils will be very likely 
to result, — either domestic or private devotional duties 
will be encroached on, or the time and energy of each 
individual will be subdivided into such fractional parts, 
as greatly to lessen the influence of any separate portion, 
or of the combined whole. 

I have now selected some of the most important /m6/tc 
channeUy in which to direct your influence ; there is anoth- 
er, that from its importance and frequent occurrence, 
demands a separate consideration, and this I shall defer 
to my next letter. Adieu. 



LETTER V. 



CONVERSATION. 



My dear niece — 

I OBSERVED in my last, that the talent for 
conversation was one which deserved particular attention 
from every one> but especially from females; since on 
the use or abuse of it, so much of their influence in so- 
ciety depends, and by the employment of it, so large a 
portion of their time is occupied. 

The gift of speech is an endowment, which places man 
on a pinnacle so far above the other members of the ani* 
mal kingdom, that we cannot but consider it indicative 
of special design, on the part of our Almighty Parent, 
towards the creature thus distinguished. No purpose 
however, which the Divine Mind could contemplate, 
can with reason be supposed accomplished, unless the 
conversational powers are rendered a source of religious, 
moral or intellectual improvement, to the individual pos- 
sessor, or to others. 

I am far from wishing to insinuate, that we are never 
to open our lips, except to utter some wise or pious aph- 
orism, or that we lie under a ^continual obligation, to 
deliver moral or religious exhortations to those around 
us; but we are certainly required, if we be christians, to 
" adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour^" by a pure and 
improving spirit of conversation. 
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Si. James asserts, that "if any man offend not- in word, 
the §ame is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
ivhole body." By this I suppose he meant to imply, that 
as nothing was so difficult to bring into subjection as our 
power of giving utterance to feelings in words, so was it 
reasonable to conclude, when that unruly member, the 
tongue, had been so far bridled, as not to be led by the 
secret workings of remaining corruption, to give vent to 
pride, anger, or other unruly feelings in language, then 
was there good reason to hope, that its possessor had 
been so far " strengthened with might, by the Spirit of 
God in the inner man," as not to be led readily into 
other sins. 

A christian female may be thrown providentially into 
an assembly of worldly people, and may find it highly 
injudicious^ under those circumstances, considering the 
feminine modesty and decorum proper to her sex, to in- 
troduce any decidedly religious topics ; but she may so 
watch her opportunity, to infuse the leaven of the gospel 
silently into the tone of her conversation, that she may 
by its purity, win others to an admiration of the princi- 
ples which govern her conduct. Many, who would turn 
away in anger from a direct religious reproof, or close 
their hearts against a pious exhortation, may be arrested 
and impressed by the silent eloquence of a consistent and 
lovely christian example. A young lady cannot " perhaps 
give a disquisition on the mysteries of the Holy Spirit, 
but she may and can fervently implore his guidance and 
instruction, she may believe in his efficacy," and by her 
whole deportment, " manifest that she depends on his 
support/.* She may not be able, satisfactorily to others, 

It C<Blebi In search of a ivifc. 
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to define the nice boundary line separating - christian 
practice from the habits of the world, but she may by 
her whole deportment manifest, that she is walking at a 
safe distance within it; and while by the expression of 
her countenance and the tenor of her conversation, she 
may give convincing evidence, that her bosom is the 
abode of that divine peace, which can be imparted only 
to a soul truly justified in the sight of God, by a cordial 
acceptance of the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
she may be at a loss, if called on by othei*s, for a formal 
definition of the doctrine of justification by faith* 

You should make conversation a source of improve- 
ment, by seeking to introduce such topics as ma^ be best 
adapted to the talents and information of tliose with whom 
you are in company ; or, if from timidity, you should be 
unwilling to take the lead in conversation, yoik may with 
great propriety, encourage such topics when brought 
forward by others. And to this end, cultivate from 
principle the habit of attention. 

A man whose intellect and piety qualify him to take a 
prominent part in edifying conversation, will not unfre- 
quently make some remark, intended as a test of the 
taste of the company ; he will, if a modest man, most 
probably take a glance round the room, to ascertain 
whether he may proceed ; if he beholds an expression of 
marked and intelligent attention, on but one counte- 
nance, and that even of a youthfiil female, he may 
be encouraged to do so, while a flippant remark, or 
even vapid silence would have served as an immediate 
check. 

If men of sense and information, as well as piety, more 
frequently received such proofs of polite attention, socie- 
ty would be greatly benefited and a great amount of 
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positive evil avoided. You doubtless remember Miss. 
More's tribute to this virtue : 

"Mute angel, yes; thy looks dispense 
The silence of intelligence; 
Thy graceful form I well discern » 
In act to listen and to learn, 
'Tis thou for talents shalt obtain 
That pardon Wit would hope in vain. 
Thy wondrous power, thy secret charm. 
Shall Envy of her sting disarm ; . . . . 
With mild complacency to hear, 
Tho' somewhat long the tale appear, ^ 
The dull relation to attend. 
Which mars the story you could mend ; 
'Tis more than wit, 'tis moral beauty, 
'Tis pleasure rising out of doty. 
Nor vainly think the time you waste,. 
When temper triumphs over taste."' 

Fenelon ranked the same grace as highly as dfd the 
lady we have just quoted, for he observes, that "Tittle 
can be expected of a woman, who does not know how 
to be silent, as well as how to express her thoughts with 
correctness." 

If you are called upon to entertain a stranger, it will 
be a mark of politeness to him, to make enquiries respect- 
ing the situation, society* or scenery of the place of which 
he is a resident; or if you have reason to suppose any of 
the company have recently perused any new and valuable 
publication, you may with pleasure to them, and profit 
to yourself, lead the conversation in that direction, I 
trust you will never be guilty of the rudeness I have 
sometimes seen practised by ladies, who made great pre- 
tensions to politeness; these individuals in order, I sup- 
pose, to appear somewhat reckerchee on literary subjects,, 
would enquire of certain persons, their opinion of books, 
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when a bare possibility existed, that they had been able 
to investigate them. 

Avoid studiously every approach to pedantry, or an 
e£Port to shine in conversation. Such a habit is in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the gospel, by which we are 
commanded, not to " seek our own" glory, in any par- 
ticular. Rather assume the attitude of a learner, which 
will be more becoming to your age and sex, and by so 
doing, you will find few, who are conscientiously fulfilling 
the duties of any station, however subordinate, from 
whom you may not be able to extract some useful in- 
formation. 

When I advised you, as a general rule, to adapt your 
conversation to the capacity and information of your 
companions, I was far from wishing to imply, that you 
were in allcases^ to accommodate yourself to the tone of 
sentiment of those, with whom you might chance to 
oome in contact. Should you be thrown into the society 
of such as habitually indulge in levity or trifling, endeav- 
our to separate from such companions, as speedily as pos- 
sible, without manifesting rudeness, which a christian 
should ever avoid ; if from peculiar circumstances, you 
find this impracticable, I conjure you to have decision 
sufficient, to resist the ensnaring current, from which, if 
once drawn into it, you cannot recover yourself without 
serious injury. 

Should your companions be of a still more reprehen- 
sible cast, and indulge in a practice which is I fear too 
lamentably common among females, that of indelicate 

conversation, let me conjure you, my dear E , as 

you value your peace of mind, and as you wish to avoid 
the sting of a reproving conscience, withdraw from all 
intimacy with them. Oh ! when a woman's mind has 
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been impressed in the happy days of childhood, by a 
faithful and pure-minded mother, with the exceeding 
sinfulness of hearing, reading, or speaking of impure 
subjects, how will her heart often be sickened within her, 
and her cheek be made to glow, by the conversation she 
hears in certain female coteries. The blessing of posses* 
sing or of once having been so happy as to possess such a 
mother, is beyond all description; her pure and holy 
precepts embodied in the full and matured beauty oi her 
consistent example, will appear most lovely and full of 
moral grandeur. And when years of sorrow and ^* the 
tide of time have passed away," among the most precious 
of the treasures ^'deposited upon the silent shore of 
memory,'' will be her hallowed instructions and wise ad- 
monitions, A judicious exhortation never to read certain 
proscribed volumes, will remain in full force, on the 
mind of an affectionate and dutiful daughter, when separ- 
rated by a long distance from her parent, and when that 
venerated being is ccmsigned to the silence of the graven 
this'requisition of maternal love will appear invested with 
increased sacredness. I have heard such a prodT of prao- 
tical obedience to a parent's wishes smiled at, as an im- 
possibility, but I know from personal experience, not 
only that such a command was once given by a most ad- 
mirable exemplar of maternal excellence, but that it was 
obeyed faithfully, and without a shadow of suspicion, that 
it was an unreasonable demand. Such habits, formed in 
youth, will become as it were a second nature, and 
daughters trained from early life, to purity of mind, will 
recoil in after years, from the polluted page of the poet 
or writer of rcMnance, however brilliant. 

I ou^t not perhaps to omit cautioning you, against 
encouraging by your example or conversation, a taste 

4* 
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for works of fiction, but most especially for snch as are 
impure and immoral in their sentiments and tendency. 
I cannot, my dear E , by any language of my own, 
so clearly express my views on a subject so fraught with 
interest and importance to our sex, as by quoting some 
remarks, from one who was an ornament to society, and a 
pattern of what is roost lovely and of good report among 
women. In her ^^ Strictures on Female Education," she 
makes the following observations with reference to our 
present subject *' Let us jealously watch every deepen- 
ing shade in the change of manners ; let us mark every 
step, however inconsiderable, whose tendency is down- 
wards. Corruption is neither stationary nor retrograde; 
and to have departed from modesty, simplicity and 

truths is already to have made a progress Many 

women of character make little hesitation in avowing 
their familiarity with works abounding with principles^ 
sentiments and descriptions, which should not be so much 
as named among them. By allowing their minds to 
come in contact with such contagious matter, they arc 
irrecoverably tainted; and by acknowledging that they 
are actually conversant with such corruptions, (iidth 
whatever reprobation of the author, they may qualify 
their perusal of the book,) they are exciting in others a 
most mischievous curiosity for the same unhallowed grat* 
ification." 

Accustom yourself, my dear niece, ever to pay the 
strictest regard to truth. You have been taught from 
infancy to consider the habit of falsifying, as a sin 
liateful to God, and disgraceful in the eyes of man. 
Many, however, who would shrink with horror from a 
direct lie, will nevertheless indulge almost without com- 
punction, in disingenuousness . and evasion. There are 
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certainly many occasions, in which you cannot maintain 
unshaken veracity without considerable sacrifice; as for 
example, when you may chance to encounter oertun in- 
dividuals, whose minds exhibit a most unfortunate con- 
formation — the organ of curiosity being developed in 
an extraordinary degree, whUe that of delicacy is of 
stinted growth; ^ such individuals may assail you with a 
varie^ of impertinent questions, to which you may be 
particularly desirous not to return an answer ; but if you 
have not the readiness at once to turn the subject to a less 
unpleasant topic, you must be most careful, not to be led 
into a compromise of veracity, by a dread of personal 
sacrifice. 

Duplicity is not essential to politeness, and we need 
not be disingenuous, if we desire to attain elegance erf* 
manner. We must in the first place define in what true 
civility consists, in order to be assured that it does not 
intrench upon veracity, because there are certain conven- 
tional rules in the code of worldly politeness, that do 
certainly require a departure from rigid truth, in those 
who adopt them. We do not consider it essential to 
civility, to inform visiters that one isnoi (xi home, when 
she is merely prevented by engagements from seeing 
company, or perhaps from the circumstance of not being 
properly dressed to meet them. Neither, do we consider 
ourselves required to express extreme joy at the sight of 
an acquaintance, who may be perfectly indifferent to us, 
or even entirely disagreeable. We must however re- 
member, that while our regard to strict veracity will keep 
us from transgressii^ on such points as I have enumer- 
ated, and others of a kindred character, we ar^ on the 
othec hand, when placed Jn these circumstances, to be 
regulated in our conduct by a reference to other, and 
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equally imperative commands of our Lord. If we take 
His word as our rule of conduct, and His Spirit as our 
guide in understanding, and our strength in keeping it, 
we shall not be tempted to express regrets that we do not 
feel, neither shall we consider oui*selves justifiable, in the 
indulgence of selfish impatience with the disagreeable 
qualifies of others, or with the interruptions to our time, 
which are occasioned by their visits. Christian principle 
requires us to be ingenuous, and to abstain from dissim- 
ulation, but it positively forbids us to be rude to any one, 
however disagreeable to us. 

You must from principle abstain from flattery, and 
from making professions of respect and affection which 
are not genuine, but in your aspirations after christian 
sincerity and simplicity of speech, you must carefully 
avoid delivering unwelcome truths in an unfiiendly 
manner, or at an inopportune moment, and never say 
any thing to another willingly, that would give pain, 
unless it becomes your duty to administer reproof. Your 
duty^ I say, my dear E ■ , because there are seasons, 
when you cannot avoid doing so, without failing in chris^ 
tian faithfulness to your friends. But when this duty is to 
be discharged, which must ever be most painful to a deli- 
cate and feeling heart, enter upon the office of a reprover, 
with gentleness, judgment and meekness; remembering 
your own infirmities and consequent liability to need the 
same friendly act from another, that you then conscien- 
tiously consider yourself obliged to discharge. Never 
select a public opportunity, or do it when your own feel- 
ings or those of the delinquent are under an excitement; 
for what has been done at such moments, you will gen- 
erally have reason afterwards, to wish had been left 
undone. 



T^ 
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Nearly allied to a disregard of veracity, is the habit of 
exaggeration, which failing is very often an accompani- 
ment of an ardent imagination, and is one that requires 
constant watchfulness to guard against. Some young la- 
dies seem unable to live, except in the atmosphere of 
exaggeration, and are so habituated to amplifying, that 
they cannot narrate the simplest fact, without distorting 
it from its due proportions ; and you may relate some 
anecdote to them in the commencement of an evening,, 
which may be returned to you unwittingly at its close, so 
entirely exaggerated, that you may be at a loss to detect 
your original narrative. 

Mrs. Hannah More, whose life presents such an admi- 
rable example of enthusiasm, kept from excess, by the 
restraint of sound judgment, and of fervor of feeling 
tempered by solid intellect, remarks, that young females 
should be ^^ accustomed to the most scrupulous exactness 
in whatever they relate. They should maintain the most 
critical accuracy in^c^^ in daieSj in numbering^ in de-- 
scribing^ in short, in whatever pertains either directly or 
indirectly, closely or remotely, to the great fundamental 
principle, truth. It is so very difficult for persons of 
great liveliness to restrain themselves within the sober 
limits of strict veracity, either in their assertions or nar- 
rations, especially when a little undue indulgence of 
fancy is apt to procure them the praise of genius and 
spirit, that this restraint is one of the earliest principles 
which should be worked into the youthful mind." 

Sometimes very serious consequences result from a 
want of proper accuracy in the use of words, and I have 
known a whole family subjected to the most painful solici- 
tude, by hearing from one of these unguarded talkers or 
writers, that a dear and absent relative had been very iUy 
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whereas if they had been informed of the simple verity^ 
that he was somewhat indisposed, their anxiety would 
have been immeasurably lessened. 

Intending to resume this topic in my next, for the 
present I must bid you, Adieu. 



^ 
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CONVERSATION — CONTINUED* 



MyT)EAR NIECE 

In my last I suggested the possibility that 
you might be called upon occasionally, to discharge the 
office of a reprover of the faults of your friends; yet let 
me entreat you most earnestly to beware of indulging in 
that kind of conversation, in which warmth and interest 
are kept alive, by sarcastic remarks on the weaknesses and 
sins of others. Some young ladies are peculiarly inclined 
to this fault, from their natural temperament, and not 
unfrequently, it is encouraged by injudicious friends, as 
a proof of cleverness ; but when the habit of indulging 
in satire has become fixed, you will find the possessor 
feared and courted it may be, to deprecate her displeas- 
ure, but never loved ; and after such a spirit has been 
cherished habitually, the organs of mental vision become 
so diseased, that no new character can be presented to 
their gaze, without being distorted from its just propor- 
tions; so that when its shadow is thrown on the intellec- 
tual retina, the figure will appear entirely different from 
what it does to others, whose organs are in a healthy 
state. 

A tendency to evil speaking, is one among the many 
fruits of our fallen and corrupt nature, and women have 
been accused, I will not say how justly, of exhibiting it 
in a more odious form, than the other sex ; if it be a 
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fact, I suppose it is chiefly referable, to the greater leish 
ure which they enjoy, and their exemption from the 
engrossing subjects of thought which occupy the minds of 
men. Religious detraction, is the most reprehensible 
form that this vice can assume, but not the least common. 

It must indeed appear extraordinary to angelic intelli- 
gences, to behold those who profess to be servants of the 
same Lord — engaged in the same warfere — contending 
for the same prize — employing so large a portion of 
their scanty season of probation, in detecting the flaws in 
each other's armour, or in decrying the discipline of every 
battalion but their own. Oh ! how inconsistent is such 
conduct with the test given by our Divine Redeemer, 
" by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another." 

Perhaps you will make the same reply, my dear E , . 

that others have done, that vou dislike the habit of evil 
speaking exceedingly, but that with certain persons of 
your acquaintance, it is almost impossible to keep up a 
conversation, without having recourse to your neighbors 
for the subject. I must request, notwithstanding, that 
you will make the effort at all events; if you cannot enter 
the broad field of literature, which lies so convenientlv 
open for christians and people of the world to meet in, 
when intercouse is necessary, try some subject connected 
with domestic economy, or other practical matters, with 
which the person you have to entertain is conversant ; at 
all events, it is better to incur the odium of silence, than 
violate a precept of our Lord, which we almost unavoid- 
ably do, when we begin to discuss our neighbor's concerns. 
This kind of convereation, which is termed gossip, is the 
greatest foe both to mental and spiritual improvement, 
and its sinfulness is in proportion to the spirit which 
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dictates it. Mrs. Sherwood remarks in reference to this 
unchristian habit, ^' when retailed without excitement of 
any kind, and merely from the love of talking, it is inex- 
pressibly dull ; and^>|dhen dictated by evil passions, which 
is most commonly the case, it becomes decidedly injurious 
to all ..who hear it; and, to say the least of it, if it does 
not excite bad passions ^n the hearer, it fills his mind 
with a sort of rubbish, which leaves little room for more 
useful qaatter." 

Selfishness is the besetting sin of our nature, and under 
its various modifications, is in direct opposition to a use* 
ful or interesting tone of conversation. Circumstances 
may indeed sometimes oblige you to speak of yourself, 
but whctti such casesy which are of rare occurrence, pre- 
sent themselves, do it as the excellent Fenelon observes, 
^^ freely and simply. It is thus that St. Paul spoke in his 
epistles. What true greatness there is, in this manner of 
speaking of one's self. People often do not wish to pro- 
claim their own merit, but they would be very glad that 
others should discover it They would have the reputa- 
tion of virtue, and of the desire to hide it" 

After warning you against the offensive habit of ego- 
tism, I cannot forbear noticing a kindred fault, of which 
young females are not unfrequently guilty ; I mean the 
desire to engross the principal share of conversation. It 
is one of the modifications of self-love, which most effec- 
tually defeats its object A youngs female under the influ- 
ence of vanity in seeking to render the idol whom she 
worships, equally attractive to others, frequently becomes 
exceedingly voluble, in order that they may note and 
admire her wisdom, talents and acquirements ; but the 
dispassionate spectator is not to be forced and compelled, 
to award his homage to an exhibition of character, so 
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opposed to feminine modesty, and that deference which 
IS due to superiority in age and standing in society, and 
he turns away disgusted with the &ir monopolist While 
she is thus profuse in words, she will very frequently and 
almost unavoidably, speak without reflection. If tlie 
subject of conversation be a grave one, and demanding 
thought, she will not be in the least daunted by such 
obstacles, but while older and stronger minds are balan- 
cing the opposing arguments, and seeking to assign to 
each its proper weight, in order to award an impartial 
judgment, this young and voluble being will rush head- 
long to some conclusion, however false, appearing 
to think she can master every difficulty, by an intuitive 
glance. 

Neither are the young and self-sufficient the onl j ones, 
who offend by speaking without reflection; there are 
many others, who perpetually add poignancy to suffering 
and disappointment, and impart increased bitterness to 
that cup, which the child of misfortune is compelled to 
drink, by their unguarded and inconsiderate speeches ; 
but who would, nevertheless, recoil from the imputation 
of want of feeling, or intentional unkindness. 

*^ Full many a shaft at random sent, 
Takes aim the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May wound, or heal a heart that's broken/* 

I cannot dismiss the subject of inconsideration in lan- 
guage, without touching upon its most serious form. I 
allude to the habit of speaking irreverently on sacred 
subjects, or of introducing such topics at an improper 
moment. Profanity, is too gross and disgusting a vice, to 
offer any temptation to one educated as you have been ; 
but many, who would shrink with abhorrence from this 
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habit, will nevertheless without compunction, retail anec- 
dotes which tend to connect light and even ludicrous 
associations, with sacred things and with the words of in- 

spiratioiv Beware, my dear E j of this indulgence, 

and if such a subject is presented for your amusement, by 
your gravity of manner and refusal to echo the laugh, at 
once endeavour to check the conversation. Oh f let those* 
thoughtless beings, who thus seek to introduce the hallow- 
ed insignia of God's spiritual temple into the banquet of 
pleasure, beware lest they too behold inscribed in fiery 
characters on the tablet of conscience, " thou art weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting." 

There is a point of vital importance connected with 
our present subject, which I dare not omit to mention, 
since a slight or transient failure in its practical applica- 
tion, may throw a shade over your whole future life; I 
refer to the propriety of your intercourse with gentlemeil.^ 
I should be presumptuous, were I to attempt to mark out 
definitely, the line which separates prudery and unnatu- 
ral reserve fronr excessive forwardness, since the difliculty 
of adjusting tiiis delicate point is universally acknowledg-* 
ed ; but while I may despair of accomplishing all that I 
wish, I cannot refram from attempting something in the 
way of friendly bints, on this important subject 

I will not hesitate to assume as a settled point, that 
every woman whose heart and mind have been properly 
regulated, is capable of exerting a most salutary influence 
over the gentlemen with whom she associates, since the 
fact has been acknowledged by the best and wisest men, 
and seldom disputed, except by those whose capacities 
for observation have been perverted by adverse circum- 
stances. Always seek to converse with gentlemen into 
whose society you may be introduced, with a dignified 
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modesty and simplicity, which will effectually check on 
their part, any attempt at familiarity ; but never say or 
do any thing, that may lead them to suppose you are 
soliciting their notice. I scarce ever knew an instance of 
a lady, either by direct or indirect means, attempting to 
storm a man's heart into admiration, who did not effec- 
tually defeat her purpose, and instead of the coveted 
homage to her charms, did not awaken a feeling directly 
its opposite. What sight can be more pitiable or repul- 
sive, than that of a female, advancing in the vale of years 
and leaving behind her all the youthful attractions she 
might once have possessed, and yet retaining her inordi- 
nate thirst for the society and admiration of gentlemen. 

If a gentleman approaches you with words of flattery, 
and profuse attentions^ especially after a short acquaint- 
ance, I entreat you, my dear E ^ to be on your guard, 

and extend no encouraging smile or word ; for a flatterer 
can never be otherwise than an unprofitable companion. 
It is better by a dignified composure, to appear not to 
notice, than with smiles and blushes to disdaim flattery; 
since these are frequently considered as encouragement^ 
for farther effusions of these " painted words." 

You may with propriety accept such Plicate attentions, 
as polished and refined men are desirous of paying, but 
never solicit them, or appear to be expecting them. I 
have seen ladies, not unfrequently, as a matter of course, 
extend their hand to take a gentleman's arm before he 
has made any offer of such civility, but it is a mark of 
familiarity, which has a most unfavorable appearance. 

I trust you will never be tempted to indulge in another 
proof of feminine indecorum, which may be couTitenanced^ 
but can never be sanctioned by example, that of address- 
ing young gentlemen of your acquaintance, who are 
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unconnected with you, by their christian names. It 
opens the way to unpleasant familiarities on their part, 
more effectually than you can well imagine, unless you 
have been taught the painful lesson by the imprudence of 
a friend. 

If a gentleman should so far forget what is due to your 
sex and age, as to make an indelicate speech in your pres- 
ence, or to you, I think it better to show your displeas-^ 
ure by a marked and cold silence, than in any other 
manner. When he sees the pain, the extreme pain, he 
has inflicted on your feelings, he will not be likely to re- 
peat the experiment, provided he is a man of feeling and 
politeness. Next to being profane, a gentleman can offer, 
no greater insult to a delicate-minded female, than by 
uttering an indelicate speech in her company. 

There is one rule, by which a young lady may regulate 
her deportment to gentlemen, which I have heard given 
by a very sensible and discreet married lady, whose mod- 
est and intelligent deportment to the other sex, has been 
often the subject of commendation ; it was this : ** always 
when conversing with gentlemen, endeavor to think of 
them as human beingF, and to forget other distinctions;*'' 
a modest woman need not fear that she may unwittingly 
converse on improper subjects, because from principle 
she abstains from thinking of such. 

That your conversation may be always " such as be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ,** is the earnest wish of your 
affectionate aunt. 
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LETTER VIL 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DISCIPLINE. 
My DEAR NIECE-^ 

In glancing our eyes over the surrounding 
world, we cannot fail to perceive an infinite diversity, not 
only in the external situation of the individuals composing 
its population, but in their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion. Many causes have concurred, to render the inves- 
tigation of the reasons for this variation in human 
circumstances in the fonner respect, a subject of interest ? 
as it alike concerns the philanthropist, and him whose 
heart is thirsting after his own gratification and aggran- 
dizement. The more obvious grounds of the difierenoe 
existing in external things, have accordingly been ana- 
lyzed with tl:»e precision and clearness, which is exhibited 
in the investigatioiv of scientific truth, and from thence 
have been deduced certain axioms to assist the inquirer on 
this subject. To the pious and reflecting mind, the so^ 
lution of this mystery would be far less interesting, than 
the ascertaining of the most probable causes of the 
disparity which exists in man's intellectual and moral 
condition. 

Can we suppose that tlie Almighty has endowed certain 
of his creatures, with such overwhelming superiority m 
mental and moral power over others, irrespective of all 
^ertions of their own ? If He has not done this by an 
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absolute exertion of power, but has left the measure of 
our attainments to a certain degree dependant on our per- 
sonal exertions, does it not behove us, my dear E » 
earnestly to. seek instruction, as to the best means of im- 
proving our characters. 

It is well for us that we are not left to select for our- 
selves, or those we love, the mode of discipline best fitted 
to further our intellectual and spiritual growth ; else we 
might shrink tremblingly from those severe trials by 
which our Heavenly Father most generally sees fit to 
purify his children. In this respect we learn much by 
experience, and a mother whose heart is tenderly alive to 
all that her offspring may have to endure, may become 
so nerved by the faith of the christian, that she can find 
herself able to contemplate the trials and hardships which 
probably lie in wait for her beloved little ones, without 
dismay, and can say with deep emotion, but with confi-> 
dence, " Lord, let them suffer affliction with thy people, 
rather than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season/' 

Now, my dear niece, I will not pretend to deceive you, 
by representing the work which lies before you, as light 
or trifling ; since such a view would not only be con- 
trary to the declarations of God's word, and the ex- 
perience of his most eminent servants, but might also be 
exceedingly injurious, when you come practically ta 
realize the nature of the christian contest. 

If there be in scripture an accurate adaptation of words 
to the sentiments intended to be conveyed by them, a& 
must unquestionably be the case in the oracles of Divine 
Truth, then have we ample reason to believe that thQ 
work in which the christian is engaged, cannot easily be 
accomplished. It is continually represented as a moral 
crucifixion, and a process thus typified cannot be other- 
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wise than painful : it is a race to be run so vigilantly as^ 
not to forfeit a prize, which figure implies arduous exer* 
tion : it is a girding on of armour, which intimates that 
a contest with a powerful antagonist is to be anticipated. 
You are now desirous to gird on the panoply of the 
christian soldier, and it therefore behoves you to accom- 
modate it to your peculiar moral and mental conformation. 
The Lord Jesus stands at the only portal by which you 
can obtain an entrance into God's armory, Where He has 
treasured all weapons needful for the contest in which you 
are to engage, and to which you were fin^t pledged at 
your baptismal dedication. But having obtained admis- 
sion by faith, no mortal hand but your own can invest 
you with the armour; neither does God see fit to do it, 
irrespective of your exertions. His command to each 
and all of His servants is, ^^put on the whole armour o^ 
God, that ye may be able to stand." 

''Think not of rest, though dreams be sweet, 
Start up and ply your heavenward feet, 
Is not God's oath upon your head. 
Ne'er to start back on slothful bed. 
Till when the shadows thickest fall, 
Ye hear your Master's midnight call !" 

Keblc. 

One who was accustomed to think deeply on every 
subject, has remarked, " that it is a peculiar excellency 
of human nature, and which distinguishes man from the 
inferior creatures, more than bare reason itselfj that he 
can reflect upon all that is done within him, can discern 
the tendencies of his soul, and is acquainted with his 
purposes.*'* 

We cannot suppose that God would have endowed the 
mind of man with so ennobling a faculty, had he not 

* Dr. Barrow. 
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some special design to accomplish by its bestowal. No 
one habituated to observation can have failed to remark, 

*^ How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps nu less 
Of the whole species,) to the external world 
Is fitted.*' 

If the adaptation in. the one instance has been so nicely 
adjusted, can we imagine less care would have been taken 
by Infinite Intelligence, to fit the intellectual powers for 
the task assigned them ? Of course, we must infer, that 
when he imparted to us the distinguishing faculty of self- 
inspection, He had some corresponding end to be attain- 
ed by its exercise. Our senses are so prone to be absorbed 
in those cpcternal objects, which are continually pressing 
on us through their medium, that our attention is too 
little directed to that world of wonders, which reflection 
makes us conscious is existing within tis. 

We have thoughts to regulate, imaginations to control, 
tempers to subdue, a body of sin to destroy, appetites to 
bring into subjection ; but how can we prooeed in our 
work, and learn our weak points in order to guard against 
them, unless we turn our serious and constant attention 

what is passing there. 

Experience proves, that we are able to exert a volun- 
tary power over the various processes of our minds, and 
can control and regulate them, very much according to 
our own will : if we do not, but yield the reins to our 
imagination, the mind is left in a vacillating and most 
unprofitable state, alternately the prey of external im- 
pressions, or light associations of ideas. 

To beings of a superior order it must be an anomaly, 
to behold creatures formed with capacities for investiga- 
ting the loftiest subjects, and whose thirst for information 
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ill mere scientific researches is so intense, that no sacrifices 
of time, health, or fortune, are deemed worthy of con- 
sideration, when they interfere with its gratification; who 
will without ck murmur scale the loftiest summit, or navi- 
gate the most tempestuous ocean, if but a probability 
exists that tfiese exertions will be rewarded by the discov- 
ery of some new vegetable or mineral production, or by 
ascertaining some fact which may serve as the solution of 
a problem in science ; who are yet content to remain in 
voluntary ignorance of the real tendencies of their 
nature, their desires, theic motives, their tempers and 
affections. 

Like every other science, that of self-knowledge is 
progressive. When the heart of an individual is changed 
by the Holy Spirit, and she is induced fii^st to cast a 
scrutinizing glance within, she is somewhat in the same 
situation with the prophet Ezekiel, wh«n God was unfol- 
ding to him by a vision, the gross idolatry which was 
practised at Jerusalem, and of which, until thus en- 
lightened, he had possessed but a partial knowledge. 
One after another of " the dark chambers of imagery,** 
was thrown open to the gaze of the horror-stricken proph- 
et, each transcending in its abominations that which had 
preceded it, until at length he was carried to the sacred 
precincts of the temple, there to behold the last and most 
heart-rending exhibition. 

Under this type, is beautifully, and strikingly portrayed 
die gradual progress of the believer, in becoming acquain- 
ted with the corruptions of his own heart. Did God, 
when He first intrcxluced the light of the Holy Spirit 
into our previously benighted minds, at once raise the 
veil which obscured from our mental vision, our dark 
chambers of imagery within, we should be prone to turn 
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away in hopeless soitow and disgust from the task of re- 
moving them, and folding our arms in despair, exclaim, 
" Who is sufficient for these things !" At that early stf^e 
of the christian career, the great practical lesson of faith 
has not been acquired, *^ greater is He that is for us, than 
all they that are against us !*' 

The design of God, in communicating the painful but 
salutary truths of self-knowledge in this gradual manner, 
appears to be, to lead us thereby to humility and not to 
drive us to despair. That boppless despondency which is 
often consequent on the young christian's first falling into 
sin, is a different feeling from genuine humility. Morti- 
fied pride has a lai^e share in that emotion, which would 
lead her to sit down in desponding listlessness, reluctant 
to make any effort to attain a partial victory, because a 
thorough one is beyond her reach. These repinings are 
selfish in their origin, and weary and exhaust the soul 
that indulges them ; whereas the truly humble and en- 
lightened christian, knows the malignity of her disease 
too well, to expect to subdue it by one day, or month, 
or year of trial." " Faint but pursuing," is her motto, 
and when her feet stumble, she hastens to shake off the 
pollution she has contracted in her fall, and then with 
renewed energy, presses forwards in the christian race. 

Despondency and humility differ no less in their nature, 
than in their fruits, and should ever be carefully distin- 
guished. While the formef is strongly tinctured with 
selfishness, it is prone to produce peevishness and impa- 
tience, with the faults and infirmities of others ; while 
humility springs from a heart in which self is dethroned, 
and bears the fruits of peace, ^ong-suffering and charity, 
which covereth the multitude*^ of a brother's sins. 
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Self-examination is designed to be the handmaid to 
self-knowledge, but it can only be so rendered when it is 
practised daily and habitually. We must be as willing 
to inspect our hearts, after the performance of what are 
commonly called virtuous actions, as after tlie exhibition 
of unholy dispositions, and the duty may be quite as re- 
quisite in the former as in the latter case. Pride, vanity 
and selfishness may insinuate themselves into our most 
holy duties, and if the great enemy of our souls cannot 
succeed in persuading us to desist from doing what is 
right, he may perhaps lead us to feel pride in the perfor- 
mance, or satisfaction at the praise our conduct may have 
attracted ; and thus accomplish his design of drawing 
us into sin, though by different means from those he first 
devised. 

Let us also be careful not to lay a flattering unction to 
our souls, by a spurious self-inspection, which by rc" 
naming our sins, permits conscience to throw a veil over 
their enormity. Thus when females are induced to turn 
away from the spectacle of distress, they not unfrequent- 
ly quiet their consciences, by trying to attribute their 
reluctance to the discharge of duty, to extreme sensibility* 
whereas if their feelings had been properly analyzed, 
selfishness might have proved to be a chief constituent. 
Others may plume themselves on their firmness, when in 
reality they have only been obstinate. Wounded prjde 
and irritability of temper, are often in like manner dis- 
robed of their sinfulness, in the eyes of those who indulge 
them, by being attributed to the extreme sensitiveness of 
the natural temperament. 

I once heard a lady, X^^hom I believe to have been 
strictly conscientious, assert, that she had never been 
really angry in her life, although she frequently exhibited 
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a warmth of expression, and excitement of manner, which 
by others, would have been designated by the obnoxious 
term. She, however, asserted that her feelings were only 
such as indicated "a proper spirit," — consequently, she 
felt neither humiliation for her past conduct as sinful, nor 
the desire to avoid a repetition of it. 

We should endeavor to study our own hearts closely, 
that we may learn to know and guard those points, which 
are most assailable by temptation; but this cannot be 
done, either by " comparing ourselves with ourselves," or 
with others, since such comparisons from the nature of 
things will be necessarily defective. Instead of having 
recourse to such vague and uncertain criteria, our motto 
must rather be, " to the law and the testimony," 

If we desire accurately to measure our stature in 
Christ, we must be careful that our self-examination be 
1st, thorough^ having for its subject, our thoughts, mo- 
tives, opinions, and prejudices, as well as our external 
deportment: — 2d, hdbUtuil and uniform^ practised daily, 
on great as well as on trifling occasions : — 3d, reverent 
in manner, preceded and accompanied by prayer, and 
the study of God*s word; that candle of the Lord, by 
whose aid, we are to search into our chambers of image- 
ry: — 4th, it must be followed by that act of faith, in 
which the self-convicted sinner carries her pollutions to 
the fountain of her Saviour's blbod, and as she kneels at 
the hallowed brink, exclaims with the Psalmist, " Wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than show !" 

Ignorance of one's self, is not the exclusive error of 

the gay and worldly, but is often strikingly manifest in 

the case of those who have taj^en on themselves the vows 

of the christian profession, but who, notwithstanding, 

indulge in occasional ebullitions of rancorous ill-will 

6 
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and asperity of feeling towards such as may differ from 
them merely in unessential points. Alas ! is it not to be 
feared, that such individuals, like those disciples who 
asked their Lord's permission to call down the consu- 
ming fire of Divine indignation upon the impenitent, 
" know not what spirit they are of." 

Self-ignorance cannot be excused on the plea that we 
do not possess ability sufficient to acquire a knowledge of 
ourselves; since the mind of the humblest believer is 
competent to attain that measure of it, which God 
requires; such individuals are indeed the most apt to be- 
come proficients in this science ; " the meek will He guide 
in judgment, and the meek will he learn his way." 

The conversation^ of a faithful and judicious friend, is 
a valuable assistant to us in the acquisition of self-knowl- 
edge. I am not, my dear E , advocating that senti- 
mental tone of friendship, which leads young ladies to 
pour into the ears of a juvenile companion, the whole of 
their religious' experience, — to narrate all their domestic 
trials and temptations, from within and without, since I 
reprobate this practice as dangerous, and believe it often 
acts as a spiritual opiate. - Endeavor to secure for a con- 
fidential companion one, who will love you too wisely, to 
spare herself the painful task of reproving your faults 
when necessary, and too tenderly to be wearied by them. 

You must, my dear niece, not only study to increase 
in the knowledge of your moral and religious character, 
but also in that of your intellectual powers. In order 
that our minds be well-balanced, there should be an accu- 
rate adjustment of our several faculties, instead of which, 
we may find on examinatipn, that we are especially de- 
fective in some particular point; our judgment may be 
essentially weak, or our imagination may be so overpow- 
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ering, as to need continual restraint On the contrary, 
we may possess other faculties, which fit us for peculiar 
fields of usefulness. In the former case, we must use 
every effort to remedy our defects ; in the latter, we must 
cultivate our powers. 

A want of self-inspection is indeed a striking defect in 
many characters, and is far from being confined to the 
listless and vacant, who pass through life as in a dream. 
It requires certainly considerable moral courage, to intro- 
vert the eyes of our mind, and accurately to measure our 
characters ; nevertheless it is our truest wisdom habitually 
to look within ; daily to interrogate ourselves as to what 
are our motives of action, our chief objects of pursuit, 
and our mental habits. We may often have pain- 
ful and humiliating truths forced upon us, and find that 
we have been indulging in practices, which have a natural 
tendency to destroy our health of mind ; nevertheless, if 
such be the case, a knowledge of our weakness and error 
is the first step towards improvement. Ever remember, 

my dear E , that the Word of God must be our rule 

of judgment, and the Holy Spirit our guide into the 
trutlis of this science, and while adopting the one, and 
depending on the other, we may confidently expect his 
blessing on our exertions. Adieu. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS. 

My dear niece — 

Having by self-examination obtained an 
accurate knowledge of your intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, you should seek to make this subservient to self- 
government, otherwise it will be useless. 

As man was originally created, his purposes, thoughts 
and feelings being in unison with the Divine mind, his 
duty must have been identical with his happiness ; but by 
the fall, our moral principles have all become unhinged, 
our appetites unruly, our imaginations evil, our will 
dominant; and no power less than Divine, can enable us 
to attain th^ victory over our rebellious nature. But 
blessed be God, while this achievement is impossible to 
UQassisted man, it Ls possible with God; and He has 
pledged his promise that through faith we may confidently 
hope for " victory, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

This religious subjection of our nature, is what we 
understand by the expression, " a well regulated mind," 
which is the greatest of all earthly possessions. I am 
therefore earnestly desirous to direct your attention to 
the consideration of those qualities, which are essential 
to it, and to the best mode of acquiring it. 

The first of these qualities which we shall consider, is 
the power which we possess over our own thoughts, since 
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on the due improvement of it, all mental discipline hing- 
es. ^^ There is not," says an admirable writer,* ^^ a greater 
di£ference between one man and another, than in the 
manner in which they exercise this power over the suc- 
cession of the thoughts, and in the subjects to which they 
are habitually directed. It is a mental exercise which 
lies at the foundation of the whole moral condition. He 
who in early life seriously enters upon it, under a sense 
of its supreme importance ; — who trains himself to habits 
of close and connected thinking — and exerts a strict 
control over the subjects to which his thoughts are habitu- 
ally directed, — leading them to such as are really worthy 
of his regard, and banishing all such as are ofafrivclous^ 
impure or degrading character^ — this is he, who is pur- 
suing the highest of all earthly acquirements,, the culture 
of the understanding, and the discipline of the heart 
This due regulation, and stern control of the processes 
of the mind, is indeed, the foundation of all that is high 
and excellent in the formation of character. He who 
does not earnestly exercise it, but who allows his mind to 
wander, as it may be led by its own incidental images, 
or casual associations, or by the influence of external 
things, to which he is continually exposed, endangers his 
highest interests both as an intellectual and a moral being., 
^ Keep thy heart with all diligence,' says the sacred wri- 
ter, * for out of it are the issues of life/ " 

This dominion over our nature is not to be the ground 
of our acceptance, nor is it to precede our restoration to 
God's favor ; it can only follow as the consequence of our 
justification by faith in Christ, and is the fruit of our 
sanctification. 

But inasmuch as God sees fit in accomplishing his purr- 

• Dr. Abtrcrombie. 
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poses towards us, to work by the instrumentality of means, 

so has he determined that you shall, my dear E , 

be invested with this much to be desired ponder, only by 
painful, and often laboriotis effi>rt He has given you 
a command to bring ji^ur unhallowed thoughts into sub- 
jection; — to curb your ims^nation ; — to keep all your 
faculties in proper subordination : — but he gives you no 
reason to imagine that he will execute your prescribed 
work ; or that by some magical process of his own, it 
will be accomplished without your personal and resolute 
effort. Our Lord's command was not only pray, but also, 
tvatch and strive^ in order that temptation be resisted. 

Gur Saviour^ in enumerating " the evil things which 
come from within and defile the man," assigned a marked 
precedence to evil thoughts, as if they were the primary 
cause of all sin. If we habitually indulge in such as are 
unholy, then will our feelings and actions which receive 
their shape and colouring from them, be unavoidably 
evil also. 

It is surprising that this subject has engaged so little 
the attention of the generality of parents, even of such 
as are conscientious ; while the majority of young ladies 
appear to think, that if their external conduct is correct^ 
their imaginations may be allowed an unbridled range ; 
and that, as there is nothing tangible in thoyght, so are 
they exempt from the necessity of exercising discipline 
over this part of their nature. 

I trust that you, my dear E , will not act under 

such impressions ; but lest you should be tempted to neg- 
ligence on this point, I would^repeat llie solemn admoni- 
tion of that poet, the isolated lines of whose writings 
have so often the force of a moral apothegm, 

*< Guard well thy thoughts, our thoughts are heard in hearen.*' 
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One consideration should stimulate us to vigilance in 
seeking to obtain a mastery over our thoughts, which is, 
that this power is so much under the influence of habit 
Every victory we gain over unruly thoughts, by forcing 
them to flow into a reguhr and profitable train, contrib- 
utes to smooth our way for the future ; while each day 
that passes in the indulgence of an idle frame of mind, 
will render the future struggle more difficult ; until at 
length the time may arrive, when our minds will have 
lost the power of correcting their desultory habits. 

AH habits proceed in the first instance from single act!r 
of the mind ; and who will pretend to determine the 
number of frivolous acts, which may in the aggregate 
constitute a wholly frivolous habit of mind, or how often 
a train of unhallowed thoughts may pass through the 
mind, before it is pronounced by its Maker incurably 
corrupt? Would not the licentious pages of Bulwer 
and Byron be less frequently perused by young people, 
did they but realize that every additional hour thus devo- 
ted, lends its aid in rendering the reader's heart thor- 
oughly impure? 

While speaking on this subject, I cannot refrain from 
the remark) that this " plague of the heart, disorderly 
thoughts," is more frequently referable to the pernicious 
habit of light and trifling reading, and especially to the 
practice of devouring works of fiction, than to any other 
cause. 

Separated as I have been from you, I can form but 
an imperfect opinion of the state of your mind, but a 
want of mental discipline is so lamentably common 
among females, that I cannot but fear, you may need a 
caution on this point. Mrs. Sherwood remarks, " I have 
reason to think, that in the want of control over their 
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thoughts and desires, young women are often peculiarly 
faulty ; and that this fault being a secret one, they very 
frequently indulge themselves in it to a great excess, 
without being brought to a sense of the extreme depravity 
from which it flows/' " Evil thoughts are one of the 
strongest marks of the depravity of our nature ; and such 
is the power of natural corruption, that even after con- 
version, evil thoughts continually present themselves. 
But the christian knows where she may find help to over- 
come them; and our Heavenly Father has promised that 
no temptation shall assail us, but such as we shall be 
enabled to resist, and that he will with the temptation 
make us a way to escape, that we may be able to bear it 
Therefore no excuse can be made for those who habitually 
entertain evil thoughts, since the Holy Spirit stands 
engaged to furnish us with suflSicient assistance to over- 
come this, and every other kind of temptation : but for 
the most part, young persons neither avail themselves of 
the assistance offered them by the Holy Spirit, nor even 
use the common external means of overcoming sin." 

The minds of young females are, I fear, far too little 
attended to by their parents and instructors, and regular, 
systematic, mental discipline is an object that is never 
even dreamed of, by many who have the responsibility 
resting on them, of educating a family of girls, some of 
whom, may in all probability, be called to take their 
positions at the heads of families. It is a painful and 
unnatural sight, to behold a mother, fi-om the earliest 
stage of the existence of her daughters, arranging every 
plan which respects them, in such a manner, that tbey 
may be most likely to form matrimonial connections, and 
if possible^ the most advantageous connections in after 
life. But it is in my opinion the duty and wisdom of a 
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pious and enlightened mother, ever to bear in mind, the 
recollection of the possibility, that in the providence of 
God, her daughters may be called on to sustain such 
relations. She will have too much discretion and deli- 
cacy to instil into the minds of her daughters any ambi- 
tious desires to render themselves objects of attraction to 
gentlemen, and she will cautiously abstain in her conver- 
sation with them from allusions to the subject ; but she 
will have too much wisdom and too tender a concern for 
their welfare, not to endeavor to train them in such a 
manner, that they may be fitted to fulfil with honour to 
themselves, and with happiness to others, the duties of a 
station for which God created woman, and to which so 
large a prof)ortion of our sex are called. 

The mind, and especially the youthful female mind, 
requires to be intellectually braced and invigorated, by 
wholesome tonics in the way of study ; but when the habit 
of reading works of fiction is once fixed, the whole men- 
tal system becomes enervated ; the reflective powers are 
permitted to. remain dormant, while the imagination is 
unnaturally stimulated ; and a young lady resigns herself 
when reading, to that state of luxurious self-indulgence, 
in which the mind becomes merely " a passive recipient 
of the ideas of others/' than which, nothing can be a 
greater foe to religious or mental excellence. 

Should you, my dear niece, find yourself thus men- 
tally enfeebled, let me entreat you to make a vigorous 
effort at recovery, before these habits become too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated. Though alarming, such a case 
is not hopeless, and I have known instances of entire 
recovery from their insidious influence. The divine aid 
of the Holy Spirit must be sought by fervent and fre- 
quent prayer : but your *' own efforts although in them- 
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selves powerless, must accompany your prayers," and 
every proper means must be employed on your part, and 
then those efforts will, I doubt not, be effectual. 

Mrs. Sherwood's rules for overcoming this fault, which 
she assures us have been tested by her own experience, 
appear to me so excellent, that I cannot forbear quoting 
them, as you may not have her works at hand. " In the 
first place," she remarks, " to a person who has given way 
to evil thoughts habitually, I do not in general recom- 
mend much solitude. To a mind in a tolerably healthy 
state, solitude is often sweet and profitable ; but not to a 
^mind diseased in the way of which we are speaking. 
Any employment which occupies the hands and not the 
head, is on that very account less eligible for persons in 
this state: and therefore if needlework is to be done, I 
would advise you always at the same time to be repeating 
or singing hymns, or learning something profitable by 
heart. Avoid all books and persons which give false 
views of life, and represent its happiness as proceeding 
from outward circumstances, or depending upon certain 
external relations of life, such as husbands, wives, 
children, possessions, honours, beauty, &c., because 
these things are qiiite unconnected with happiness, and 
only add to it or detract from it, in the degree that the 
blessing of God accompanies, or is withheld from them." 
" Works of imagination in general are dangerous to 
persons whose minds are in the state of which we are 
speaking, particularly such as treat on the subject of 
love, beauty, pleasure, and matters of this kind. Such 
subjects should in general be avoided by young people. 
Of public amusements I hardly think it necessary to 
speak, because I consider them all decidedly wrong, very 
dangerous to young persons of every description, and 
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quite out of the question for persons of a more mature 
age. Such employments as strongly exercise the mind 
and fatigue the body, having some interesting end in 
view, are what I should particularly recommend to per- 
sons troubled with evil and discontented thoughts. Such 
pursuits, for instance, as the care of children, whether 
of the poor, or of those in higher life ; the acquirement 
of difficult languages, such as the Greek and Hebrew, 
whereby the student is led to the contemplation of the 
Scriptures in the original; the study of histor}'," or of 
the more simple branches of mathematics, " reading, in- 
structing and visiting the sick and afflicted ;" ^* all such 
employments pursued with earnestness would prove a 
great assistance in bringing the thoughts into a good 
train." 

*^In general, all confidential discourse with persons of 
your own age is to be avoided. If you must have a con- 
fidant, a mother or aunt is the proper person. Another 
caution I would give you is, to avoid as much as possible 
those situations in which you are obliged to change your 
companions at the hour of rest ; and likewise to lay aside 
the too common habit of spending half the hours devo- 
ted to rest in conversation with your bed-fellows." 

Having treated thus largely on the subject of evil 
thoughts, and given you those directions which appear 
to me most likely, with God's blessing to enable you to 
overcome such faults, if stich really exist in your case ; 

permit me now, my dear E , to suggest the propriety 

of endeavoring to cultivate the habit of healthful and 
improving reflection. You will find most valuable assis- 
tants in two small volumes, written some time since, by 
the celebrated Dr. Abercrombie of Edinburgh, one of 
which is entitied « The Man of Faith," the other « Tlie 
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Culture and Discipline of the Mind." The former was 
orignally designed as a present for his own medical pa- 
tients ; and is a most beautiful and forcible commentary 
on 2d Peter, i : 5, 6, & 7. The duty and profitable- 
ness of cultivating a habit of religious meditation, is 
explained and enforced in the most solemn and striking 
manner ; and I must beg you to purchase the volume 
and keep it on your table as a constant monitor. 

I entreat you, in like manner as you have set a small 
portion of the day aside for self-examination, to devote 
another season for meditating on serious subjects. Many 
christians have found it very conducive to their growth in 
grace, to have a third season for daily prayer, in addition 
to their morning and evening devotions, and have selected 
the hour of twilight for this purpose. These moments I 
have ever found most favorable for self-examination and 
religious meditation : the obscurity thrown over external 
objects has its effect in calming the mind and keeping it 
from distracting thoughts ; the world is shut out from our 
vision, and we have leisure to retire to the sanctuary of 
our hearts, and there inspect tlie motives, thoughts and 
feelings, which have animated us during the day, as well 
as to spread out our sins of word or deed, for pardon 
before God. 

If we defer this important branch of devotion to the 
hour wlien we retire to rest, we are too apt to become 
drowsy and unfitted to discharge the duty faithfully. Miss 
Jane Taylor recommends in one of her letters this prac- 
tice, and assures her correspondent that it had become 
almost universal among the religious families of her ac- 
quaintance, for those individuals in their number who 
were decidedly pious, thus to withdraw to some consecra- 
ted spot, there to spend the half-hour preceding supper 
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in devotion. That hallowed season may be passed in the 
privacy of your chamber, or should circumstances render 
it difficult to command that privilege, you may, like the 
patriarch Isaac, walk forth in a solitary itunble, and 
"meditate at even-tide/* 

A heart which thirsts after God, and growth in the 
divine life, will not be discouraged by slight obstacles. 
Should domestic circumstances compel a young female to 
confine herself to the nursery, or to the sick chamber of 
a beloved relative, during the whole day and evening, 
and make her feel conscientiously unable to withdraw 
from these scenes of duty, she wiU find, if habituated to 
govern her thoughts, that she can, while rocking an infant 
brother or sister to sleep, or while smoothing with the 
gentle pressure of her hand, the aching brow or throbbing 
temple of a suffering parent, a fitting opportunity for 
communion with her God, with that merciful Father, 
who regards with affection, even the " upward glancing 
of an eye," or " the burden of a sigh," drawn forth from 
the child who loves him. 

Hezekiah, when oppressed with grief, experienced in a 
palace, a difficulty in obtaining the privacy he desired, 
but " he turned his face towards the wall," and thus found 
a sanctuary, in which to pour out the fulness of his 
troubled heart. 

If unaccustomed to meditation, it will be difficult for 
you to call in every wandering thought, 

'* To loose from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and a happier clime explore." 

But be not discouraged and impatient with yourself, if 
you find thought a truant, wandering to the ends of the 
earth; only "watch unto prayer" against such defects, 

7 
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and persevere in vigorous efforts ; nerve and brace your 
mind for the task, and in due season, you will find your- 
self invested with somewhat " of regal power over the 
world within/' and able to govern your thoughts very 
much at your pleasure. 

When once habituated to meditating on the great 
truths of religion, such as — the love of Christ — the 
unspeakable preciousness of hii^ atoning sacrifice — the 
joys of Heaven — the blessedness of the redeemed — a 
half hour may be thus employed, and will pass by as if 
"on angel's wings;" so sweetly that one can scarce real- 
ize its passage : and the christian will return to her do- 
mestic duties and trials, in a far different frame of mind, 
from that in which she went to her closet, or than she 
would have been, had she been merely passively engaged 
in taking in the ideas of others ; — she will be " strength- 
end with might by his spirit in the inner man." 

Meditation performs the same office in our spiritual, as 
the digestive powers do in our physical economy; and 
as the aliment provided for our bodies must be digested 
thoroughly, in order that it may impart vigor to the 
frame ; so in like manner, should the truths of religion 
become inwrought into our spiritual nature by reflection 
and meditation, or our growth in the divine life will be 
dwarfish and stinted, and we shall never rise **to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

That you may be induced to " meditate on these things, 
that your profiting may appear to all," — is the earnest 
wish of your ever affectionate aunt. Adieu. 
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My dear niece — 

That proper regulation of mind which I 
have been seeking to enforce in my last two letters, will 
be of inestimable advantage in its influence on the pro- 
gress of your intellectual and moral character. 

In the acquisition of knowledge it is most essential. A 
mind properly disciplined, in its eager pursuit of infor- 
mation, resembles a goodly merchant vessel when thoiv 
oughly prepared for service, and under the charge of an 
experienced captain. The commander surveys his gallant 
ship, inspects her every part, and with a feeling of honest 
pride, perceives that each is ready to receive its allotted 
supply of lading; and when the cargo is brought on 
board, no confusion prevails, for each band knows his 
task, and where to deposit his burden. Unless our intel- 
lectual efforts are directed with judgment, they will be 
comparatively fruitless ; as the information we receive will 
lie in an undigested mass, productive of no increase in 
mental vigor ; or it will be unskilfully disposed, without 
method. 

Habits are formed by a continued series of similar ae*^ 
tions. Had I the ability to do so satisfactorily, it would 
be entirely out of place, were I now to pause, to discuss 
the theory of habit, which has been a fruitful subject of 
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speculation among metaphysicians. ^^ It is enough for us 
to know," to use the words of Dr. Chahners, " that if 
any given process of intermingled thought and feeling 
have been described by us once, there are laws at work, 
which on the first step of that process again recurring, 
would incline us to describe the whole of that process 
over again ; and with the greater power and certainty, 
the more frequently tliat process has been repeated." 

How important is this consideration to us, and what a 
deep responsibility does it impose ; since if we allow our- 
selves once to yield to a temptation presented by our daily 
routine of trial or duty, the probability exists, that when 
on the morrow the same thoughts are suggested, a similar 
victory will be obtained by our corrupt nature, and with 
a less severe struggle on each succeeding day, until at 
length the habit of yielding to sin may become inveterate. 

A similar result may ensue, if instead of a moral con- 
test, you are engaged in an intellectual one. It may 
be that you have accustomed yourself while reading, to 
indulge a listless spirit, and instead of bracing yourself 
to an attitude of mental activity and strict attention to 
the subject before you, that you may have accustomed 
yourself to go to your studies in such a state of mind, as 
may dispose you merely to take in the ideas of an author, 
trusting to their being incorporated at random, with your 
previously acquired information. Now on every such 
occasion, both in your moral and intellectual education, 
each additional victorj^ obtained by principle, will smooth 
the way to future conquests of a similar kind. I have 
known most important and happy consequences, affecting 
the whole subsequent career of a young person, which 
resulted from studying aright one volume. The work I 
allude to was Butler's Analogy. 
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The individual to whom I refer, was at one time rou»» 
ed to a painful consciousness, that she had been insensibly 
gliding into a habit of mental inactivity, and want of 
close attention to study ; so that she found herself while 
reading, continually led astray from the book before her 
by ^^ visions of the imagination, and incidental trains of 
association, foreign to the subject." She became alarmed 
for herself, and determined to make an effi>rt at recovery^ 
and for this purpose, selected Butler's work to study; — 
each day she set herself resohitely to the task, though at 
first the effort was painful, and the time allotted to reading 
sometimes passed, before she had mastered more than 
one or two pages. Every day, before opening the vol* 
ume, she forced herself to go through the process of 
tracing out in idea, the subject of the preceding day's 
study; thus compelling memory and reflection to perform 
their part. I need scarcely say, that each week the diffi* 
culties lessened, and when the volume was completed, 
she felt her powers of mental activity, attention, reflec- 
tion and memory greatly strengthened. 

One of the great objects of our education in this sea- 
son of probation, is the formation of right moral and 
intellectual habits. The virtuous character is not a work 
of instantaneous creation, but the result of laborious and 
oft-repeated effort, made in entire dependence on Divine 
assistance. When " the education of habits has been 
finally completed," then is the soul fitted for another and 
more exalted state of existence, and the Almighty Pa- 
rent sends Death as his messenger, to summon the chUd 
of his affections from this state of pupillage on earth, to^ 
his everlasting home in heaven. 

Those habits which I especially desire you to cultivatei 

we will now consider a little more at large. Some of these 
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have a special reference to your moral, while others 
affect both your moral and intellectual nature. 

Miss More observes, " the forming of any one good 
habit, seems to be effected rather by avoiding the opposite 
bad habit, and resisting every temptation to the opposite 
Ticcj than by the occasional practice of the virtue requi- 
red. Humility^ for instance, is less an act than a dispo- 
sition of the mind. It is not so much a single peiformance 
of some detached humble deed, as an incessant watch- 
fulness against every propensity to pride. Sobriety is not 
8 prominent ostensible thing; it is evidently a series of 
negations and not of actions. It is a conscientious habit 
of resisting every incentive to intemperance. Meekness 
i^ best attained and exemplified, by guarding against 
every tendency to anger, impatience and resentment. A 
habit of industry^ by watching against the blandishments 
of pleasure, the waste of small portions of time, and 
the encroachments of small indulgencies." 

As I have in a previous letter endeavored to press upon 
you the practice of self-inspection and self-government, 
I will now take for granted, that you have learned to * 
look within ; — that you have ascertained what are your 
leading intellectual tendencies ; and that you are ardently 
desirous of forming such habits, as may conduct you to 
the highest degree of excellence of which your nature is 
capable. 

It is essential to success in your undertaking, that your 
judgment shall be so enlightened, as " to frame a consti- 
tution of mind so sound, as to supply the power of direct- 
ing all the faculties of the understanding and all the 
qualities of the heart, to keep their proper place and due 
bounds, to observe their just proportions, and maintain 
their right station, relation, order and dependance.*^ 
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With regard to the improvement of your mind, it is 
especially important to cultivate the habit of intellectual 
activity. Instead of yielding to listlessness and vacuity, 
accustom yourself to be on the watch for information 
from all quarters. Our minds are too limited in their 
capacities,, to permit us to attain knowledge which is at 
the same time universal in its reach, and accurate in de- 
tail ; and it is therefore our wisdom to exercise the habit 
of reflection in selecting such pursuits, as our judgment 
may point out to be most deserving of regard; and 
our energies, in endeavoring after the decision has been 
made, to acquire a full and connected knowledge of 
them. 

It is equally essential to form the habit of close atten- 
tion to every subject which the judgment may have pro- 
nounced worthy of consideration. In order to do this 
effectively, it is desirable that one thing be attended to at 
a time, for our minds are incapable of grasping properly 
several subjects at once ; — let your plan then be, to con- 
sider one thing at a time, and that, fully. 

If you take up a volume to study, or are engaged in 
listening to rational conversation, or to a religious dis- 
course, at once brace your mind to a state of mental actiV" 
ity. When you find an indolent spirit stealing over you, 
and are aware that wandering thoughts are arising to 
disturb the healthful action of your intellectual powers, 
rouse yourself at once, and force yourself into an attitude 
of attention. If a page has been read mechanically, and 
you find you cannot recal the ideas it contains, begin it 
again and again, till you have compelled yourself as it 
were to master its general scope. Do you in reading or 
conversation, find a subject suggested, or facts referred 
> toj on which your ideas are confused and your informa- 
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tion scanty, ,do not defer the task of correcting your 
deficiencies, to another and indefinite period, but while 
your interest is excited, and j^our attention awakened, 
set about the investigation of the subject, and do not rest 
until your desires are satisfied. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant to exercise constantly this habit of close attention^ to 
whatever book you are reading, and continually to pause 
and interrogate yourself, whether you are really affixing 
accurate definitions to the words and expressions of the 
author before you ; this is advisable both in reading the 
Word of God, and the writings of uninspired men. I 
cannot but think this habit is exceedingly rare among 
young females ; hence arises that lamentable indecision, 
and those defective views on the great doctrinal points of 
scripture, which so often embarrass and perplex the min i 
in seasons of sickness and affliction. Dr. Abercrombie 
gives it as his opinion, that " the power of mastering the 
mind, consists in compelling it to listen to such a course 
of interrogation as the above; and compelling it to return 
distinct and definite answers. Each hour that, in early 
life, is spent in such an exercise, is fraught with results 
of greater value than aught else the world can give." 

I will relate a case in point. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance was on one occasion confined by a long indis- 
position to the house : during this season, while studying 
the scriptures in daily course, her mind was powerfully 
arrested by the doctrine of justification by faith ; she found 
St. Paul asserting, that on being "justified by faith, we 
have peace with God." She inquired of herself, what is 
this doctrine, the belief in which, the apostle declares so 
essential to salvation ? , Her mind was at once roused to 
the attitude of attention and anxious investigation, for 
she then discovered, that though she had been professing; 
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her firm belief in this doctrine, and relying for salvation 
on justification by faith, her ideas were obscure, and she 
could not at once return an accurate and clear response 
to her own interrogatory. She had recourse to prayer, 
and the diligent study of God's Word ; parallel passages 
of scripture were compared ; the works of learned divines 
consulted ; every thing withiii her reach, likely to throw 
light on the subject, was seized on and read. Day after 
day, and week after week passed in this manner, until.at 
length, by the Divine blessing, the clouds rolled away, 
and her opinions became so settled on this important 
point that the belief in this doctrine was ever afterwards a 
source of peace and consolation. 

" A discourse," says the author whom we last quoted, 
*' to which you may have occasion to listen, may be possi- 
bly uninteresting, and may promise little improvement, 
and you may feel the disposition to allow the mind to 
wander from it ; but in such circumstances, there should 
never be forgotten the paramount importance of the 
discipline to th^Ji^ind itself, an d the danger of any thing 
that might break in on this habit of attention." Do not 

consider me, my dear E , as pressing this point too 

far, or as morbidly sensitive to the disastrous * consequen- 
ces which may ensue to your character, from a habit o* 
inattention and indecision in the formation of your opin- 
ions. Such an one is the creature of circumstances, and 
shapes her conduct frequently, more from the opinions 
and determinations of others, than from her own judg- 
ment. Of course, the probability that she may do well, 
will depend much on the character and sentiments of 
those with whom she may be associated : she may be wise 
in her decisions, and scriptural and sound in her opm- 
ionSv*.tp-day, and on the morrow, her better purposes 
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may have melted away, as the ice of winter before the 
vernal sun, because she has been brought into contact 
with one of ascendant mind, but unsound principles. 

Tlie habit of which I have been speaking, when prop- 
erly directed, will not lead to the unfeminine and " reck- 
less affectation of mental independence,^ which is a more 
dangerous and injurious extreme, than the one I have 
been seeking to guard you against. For the christian 
female, whose heart and mind are under proper disci- 
pline, will approach every subject, with the humility and 
docility of a little child, earnestly desirous to know what 
is truth. Remembering the hint thrown out by a deep 
thinker, that attention is the connecting link between the 
intellectual and moral nature, she opens her understand- 
ing to the consideration of truth ; although it is not in 
her power to take away the enmity of her nature to the 
spirituality of religion, since that is the immediate work 
of God ; yet she is aware, that to fix the attention on the 
consideration of truth, is " a voluntary process of the 
mind, which it is the duty of every one to perform ; and 
in order that the truths of revelation may exert their due 
influence on the moral condition, they ought to be first 
fixed in the understanding." 

Study also to acquire the habit of reflection and a 
correct association of ideas. When this is not done in 
early life, and a young person accustoms herself to throw 
in all the information she collects, pell-mell, as it were, 
into her mind, there to be associated at random with her 
previous stock of ideas, the effect will be truly lamentable. 
How burdensome does such an one become to others ! 
Never having treasured up her information in an orderly 
manner, it will be drawn forth for use, in the same hete- 
rogenous mass; for an idea suggested in conversation 
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by another, will elicit a chain of remarks, between the 
several links of which, no well-disciplined mind can de- 
tect any regular association, for in reality none such 
exists; — the memory having given forth its stock of in- 
formation, rather in the order of contiguity created by 
accident, than according to any regular train of associa- 
tion. Such an individual can never properly be said to 
converse, but rather to talk at random, without benefit 
to herself or others. 

I have hitherto dwelt on such habits as h^ve a special 
reference to the intellectual well-being of the individual ; 
but there are others, which affect the formation both of 
the moral and mental character. 

One of the most essential is the habit of industry, and 
of improving the fragments of time. The listless and 
indolent waste a great many moments in passing from one 
^pursuit to another; — by not having any systematic ar- 
rangement of their hours, the occupations for every 
succeeding day have to be determined and decided on 
each returning morning. " What shall I do to-day ?' is 
an inquiry which always augurs ill, for the fair interro- 
gator, and implies a want of proper discipline of mind. 
If a judicious and sytematic distribution of time is 
made, and some leading object kept constantly before 
the mind, the attention may revert to it in leisure hours 
most profitably, or when the occupation is merely me- 
chanical. Constituted as we are, and habitually bearing 
about with us a corrupt nature, there is great danger of 
our carrying even what is right in itself, into an errone- 
our extreme ; on this account, while sedulously and from 
principle, cultivating the habit of systematic improvement 
of time, we must beware of becoming too much wedded 
to our arrangements. Self so closely insinuates itself in- 
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to our actions, that we may be in reality only consulting 
its dictates, while we are fancying ourselves commendably 
systematic We must be methodical, but never selfishly 
devoted to method, otherwise the virtue may become a 
snare. 

A habit of punctuality is closely allied to the prece- 
ding, and should be carefully cultivated from childhood. 
If a child is permitted to fail in punctuality in her com- 
aratively small circle of duties, there will be great reason 
to fear that she will become remiss in the more important 
sphere in which she may be placed in after life. Want 
of punctuality in keeping engagements as to hours, is a 
very common failing, even among strictly conscientious 
people, and yet when we analyze it, we find it partakes 
very strongly of the character of sin ; it is indeed a spe- 
cies of dishonesty ; it may be optional with us to waste 
our own time, but we certainly have no sort of right to 
defraud others of what may be their most valuable pos- 
session, which we do, if by our tardy movements we 
oblige them to spend an hour or half hour in waiting 
for us. 

A young lady should accustom herself to the habit of 
being always ready at, or a little before the appointed 
hour of an engagement. And yet how frequently are 
parents and elder friends kept waiting a half hour for a 
thoughtless and dilatory girl to be ready to join their 
party. By such remissness she inevitably wastes their 
time, and tries their temper. 

A habit of economy, is also essential to the well-being 
of a young lady, since self-indulgence and extravagance 
are the fruitful parents of sin. Some girls habituate 
themselves to wishing for, and even coveting whatever 
they may see tasteful in the dress of an acquaintance, no 
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matter what may be the disparity of circumstances be^ 
tween their parents and those of their friend ; and so 
insatiable does the appetite become, and so much does it 
deaden the moral feelings and affections, that a beloved 
mother's comfort is not unfrequcntly the sacrifice made to 
obtain the desired gratification. ^'She who has been 
accustomed to have an early habit of restraint exercised 
over her appetites and tempers ; she who has been used to 
set bounds to her desires as a general principle, will have 
learned to withstand a passion for dress and personal 
ornament; and the woman who has conquered this pro* 
pensity, has surmounted one of the most dangerous pas- 
sions of her sex. While this seemingly little circumstance, 
if neglected, and the opposite habit formed, may be the 
first step to successive error and consequent distress."* 

Avoid carefully, the habit of running into debt. If 
permitted in early life, it will become almost impossible 
to eradicate it, and the individual who has acquired the 
habit of incurring debt without an absolute necessity, is 
in the most dangerous situation, fie persuaded, my dear 
niece, to shun this error, since it is one, the indulgence 
of which has a strong tendency to deaden the moral 
sense. Practice the most rigid self-denial, repressing 
every desire which your circumstances may not sanction, 
but never be persuaded to purchase any luxurious indul- 
gence, the payment of which, you are obliged to defer to 
another day. 

Let me conclude the present letter by reminding you 
of those lines of the celebrated Locke. " We are born 
with faculties and powers capable of almost any thing ; 
but it is only the exercise of those powers which gives us 
ability and skill in any thing and leads us toward per- 

* Mrs. H. More. 
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fection. As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; prac- 
tice makes it what it is, and most even of those excellencies 
which are looked on as natural endowments will be found 
when examined into more narrowly, to be the product qf 
exercise^ and to be raised to that pitch only by repeated 
actions." Adieu. 






LETTER X. 



ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
My DEAR NIECE 

In this present age of improvements, 
there appears to be a passion for universal change dom- 
inant in many minds. It would really seem, as if some 
of these modern renovators expected to take the reins of 
providence into their own hand, and had positively de- 
termined to nullify that mandate of the Almighty, 
which He pronounced when delivering the sentence of 
condemnation on Adam ; decreeing that he and his pos-» 
terity, should from that time forward, " in the sweat of 
their face eat their bread, until they returned unto the 
ground." 

Forgetting that it was a tender Father, who knew ih%' 
necessities of his children, whose love dictated the sen- 
tence, they appear determined to see in it, nothing but 
the angry spirit of an inexorable judge, and hastily con- 
clude, because it formed a part of the sentence delivered 
to guilty man on his condemnation, it must of necessity 
operate with severity upon his praspects of happiness. 

Such individuals have therefore attempted to make the 
acquisition of knowledge, a much smoother and more 
flowery path, than our forefathers did ; they endeavor to 
soften every diiEculty, to remove every obstruction, aj^ar 
rently forgetful that the design of education is not so 
much to store the memory with knowledge, as to strength- 
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en by proper discipliijp-<«eTaculties of the mind. If there 
be no assiduity iP £tcquiring information, no exertion of 
the understating in grasping scientific truth, or no pow- 
erful effort of the memory to retain the facts committed 
to it, the individual will taste far less pleasure, and the 
moral advantage will be trifling, compared with what 
would have been the case had such efforts been made. 

Believe me, my dear niece, that it would be mistaken 
kindness, if your friends could " cheat you into learning, 
or play you into knowledge." On this account, I would 
be far from recommending you to call in the aid of those 
artificial and too often injurious stimulants to memory, 
which are approved by many instructors, since they too 
frequently tempt the pupil to rely on them, and thus ren- 
der both their attainments and habits of mind superficial. 
^' The swarms of Abridgments, Beauties and Compen- 
diums which form too considerable a part of a young 
lady's library, may be considered in many instances as an 
infallible receipt for making a superficial mind. The 
names of the renowned characters in history, thus become 
familiar in the mouths of those, who can neither attach to 
the idea of the person, the series of his actions, or the 
peculiarities of his character."* 

The effect of these superficial instructions, is often 
truly lamentable, and many a young lady returns from a 
fashionable boarding school, to amaze her friends with 
the extravagance of her pretensions, and the shallowness 
of her acquirements. ^^ It is only young ladies" says Miss 
More, " whose vast abilities, whose mighty grasp of mind, 
can take in every thing. Among men, learned men, tal- 
ents are commonly directed into some one channel and 
fortunate is he, who in that, attains to excellence. Tlie 

♦ " More's Stricture on Femald Education." 
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Unguist is rarely a painter, nor is the mathematician often 
a poet Even in one profession, there are divisions and 
subdivisions. The science of healing, is not only divided 
into three distinct branches, but in the practice of surgery 
alone, how many are the subdivisions. • • • . But woman, 
ambitious, aspiring, universal, triumphant, glorious wo- 
man, even at the age of a school-boy, encounters the 
whole range of arts, attacks the whole circle of sciences. 
But the misfortune does not so much consist in their lear- 
ning every thing, as in their knowing nothing : at least 
nothing well. When gold is beaten out so fine, the la- 
minae must needs be very thin. It is to be observed, the 
more valuable attainments, though they are not to be left 
out of the modish plan, are kept in the background, and 
are to be picked up out of the odd remnants of time, the 
sum of which is devoted to frivolous accomplishments.'^ 
Instead of this system of education, 1 would advise 

you, my dear E ,. to adopt a far different one. Our 

sex is little accustomed to pursue close reasoning, and to 
concentrate the attention on any subject, — habits very de- 
sirable to be acquired, since they assist in giving ballast to 
the mind, and discipline and prepare it for future trials. 
For this purpose the study of works which exercise the 
reasoning faculties is very profitable to young females, as 
is also the study of arithmetic and the more simple branch- 
es of mathematics. I have no desire to see you become 
a female metaphysician or mathematician, but I would 
nevertheless decidedly recommend the attentive perusal of 
a few such works as Watts' Book of Logic, Butler's Anal- 
ogy, and Wayland's Elements of Moral Science — and 
also that you make yourself perfect mistress of Arithme- 
tic, and if the pursuit proves agreeable, extend your 
studies to Algebra, and the first books of Euclid. I need 
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scarcely say, that I hope you are superior to the practice 
of reading any book, or pursuing any study, simply for 
the pleasure of being able to boast to others, how exten- 
sive your researches into science have been. Such con- 
duct is unworthy of any high-minded woman, and is 
peculiarly reprehensible in a christian. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, you will derive much 
benefit from composition, if it is done in a distinct man- 
ner, and as far as possible in your own language. There 
is nothing which tests the accuracy of our information, 
the clearness of our ideas, and the strength of our mem- 
ory so much, as this habit ; you may often make discov- 
eries which will humble you it is true, for you may find 
by your perplexity and difficulty in expressing your ideas, 
that you understand far less than you hoped, the subject 
which has been engaging your attention. Nevertheless, 
persevere in the habit, and you will find the advantage of 
it ; the thought that you are to be put to this test, will 
stimulate your mind to activity while studying, and the 
feet of having expressed your ideas clearly on paper, will 
give force and permanence to them. 

In the pursuit of study, you must take heed n(3t to 
overload your memory. It is impossible, or if possible, 
far from desirable, that you should recollect every thing 
you read ; such an attempt would so burden the mind, 
that what is useful and important, would be choked and 
fettered. Your judgment must therefore be exercised, in 
order to discriminate between what it is highly important 
to remember, and what may as well be forgotten ; but af- 
ter memory has been put in trust with the guarded treas- 
ure, great vigilance must be exerted, that she does not 
betray her trust. 
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It is very desirable that you should mark out for your- 
self, a course of reading, and submit it'to some judicious 
friend for consideration ; let it be such a system, that its 
yarious branches shall at the same time promise utility, 
while they tend to increase the general culture of the 
mind, and give play to all its powers. Almost every mind 
has some peculiar tastes and tendencies, and when these 
are innocent, and kept in proper subordination, I think 
it right to indulge them, and not to force the individual 
to pursue a course of study, which is opposed to her 
tastes and wishes. 

To some, the study of mental philosophy is the most 
pleasing, while to others the different branches of natural 
history are especially interesting. I need scarcely say, 
that there is one text-book^ which should be common to all 
— which should form our study by day, and our medita- 
tion by night : and we should ever exercise a godly jealousy 
over ourselves, lest any other book at any time supersede 
it in our regard. 

Some christian parents whose judgment does not keep 
pace with their zeal, seem to look upon knowledge with a 
distmistful eye, as if fearful that their daughters in reach- 
ing forth their hands to pluck its fruits, might be entailing 
on themselves a measure of the condemnation which was 
consequent on our first parents' presumptuous eagerness 
to gather the forbidden fruit. Having found in some in- 
stances, that the pursuit of general literature has drawn 
away the heart from the love of that which is divine, they 
hastily draw the inference that the one is the natural con- 
sequence of the other, and are almost as inseparably 
connected as cause and effect. Proceeding upon this 
principle, in their endeavors to guard them from the 
shoals which lie in the course of the Christian student. 
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they unwarily lodge them on others of a more fatal kind ; 
in their anxiety to preserve them from the snares attendant 
upon the acquisition of knowledge, they unwittingly ex* 
pose them to the unhappy consequences of ignorance and 
mental indolence. Where one young female christian, 
however, has been injured by excess of study, a thousand 
have been irreparably impaired in moral as well as mental 
excellence, by the want of systematic occupation of their 
intellectual energies* If a parent employs no effort to 
balance and furnish the mind of her child during youth, 
what a miserable prospect will lie before her in after life. 
If a daughter could always have a mother's judgment, 
discretion and tenderness to guide her, or a fathei^s wis- 
dom to counsel her, in seasons of perplexity, the injury 
done to her character by such a system of education, 
would be comparatively little felt ; but the time will inevi- 
tably come, if she lives, when those natural guardians 
must be removed from her, and when she will be thrown 
on her own resources. 

Few sights are more pitiable, but alas ! they are by no 
means uncommon, than that of a young female, who has 
been through life accustomed to depend implicitly upon 
the judgment, the advice, and the activity of a mother, 
when that friend is removed from her by death or other 
causes. Amidst the anguish of separation, she has first 
to learn to think, and still more to act for herself. ITie 
mother perhaps loved her child with such a short-sighted 
affection, that she could not bear to see her mind per- 
plexed by a necessity for decision, or her physical powers 
tasked to supply her wants, and therefore she thought, 
and acted, and worked always for her, and reduced her 
to a state of pitiable dependence. It may so happen, 
that this moment may find her surrounded by strangers, 
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who neither can nor will lend any friendly aid in her dis- 
tress, while at the same time they will make no allowances 
for her infirmities, or apologies for her ignorance. 

A Roman's life is subject to continual revolutions, and 
one educated amidst the noise, and bustle, and excitement 
of a lafge city, and in the society of a numerous and 
affectionate family, is very frequently on her marriage 
taken into the country, and obliged to spend many a sol- 
itary hour, while her husband is engaged abroad. If her 
mind is not stored with knowledge, and she have no re- 
sources within herself, how sad will be the change — how 
painful the void which she will feel. It has been said, that 
it is no mean attainment for a lady to make, to be able 
to "pass cheerfully, a wet winter in the country." It 
does in reality imply far more than meets the ear, for it 
presupposes that her heart is in a healthful state and her 
mind inured to wholesome and invigorating exercise. At 
such a time will be realized the infinite advantage of a 
sound, accurate, liberal education, over the accumulation 
of frivolous accomplishments. The woman whose mind 
is stored with knowledge cannot only submit to solitude 
when duty makes it necessary, but can positively enjoy 
it ; she can find delightful occupation, either in reviewing 
the intellectual acquisitions of other days, or in laying in 
stores for future hours ; while the creature of mere accom- 
plishment finds the piano, or harp, or f)encil become 
wearisome when there are no by-standers to utter their 
commendations on her skill. Accomplishments are a de- 
lightful addition to the joys of domestic life when kept in 
proper subordination, but they are a tniserable sub-stra- 
tum on which to erect the entire fabric. 

The objection can no longer be urged, against cultiva- 
ting liberally the mind of woman, that it necessarily 
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interferes with domestic usefulness or feminine gentleness, 
since the present and past age present so many examples 
to the contrary. 

A host of fair luminaries of our own and other coun- 
tries, might be adduced in attestation of this truth, but 
as I shall hereafter, when discussing domestic duties, have 
cx^casion to cite some examples, I shall for the present, 
dismiss the subject. Adieu. 



LETTER XI. 



STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 



My dear niece — 

If there is any one circumstance which, 
more than another, marks the corruption of the human 
heart, and its alienation from God and holiness, it is the 
indiiFerence with which the Word of God is regarded by 
the generality of mankind, and the gross neglect with 
which it is treated. 

If you view the subject impartially, and attempt to 
account for the fact in any other manner, you will be at 
once involved in dii&culties. Suppose it should be ru- 
mored abroad in the world, that by some unlooked-for 
occurrence, some of the missing Books of the History 
of Tacitus had been recovered, and that the individual 
who had been thus fortunate, had in the enthusiasm of 
discovery, and in the ardor of literary enterprise, deter- 
mined to send the treasured document to the press, and 
to have an edition struck off for the gratification of oth- 
ers. What a sensation would this intelligence excite 
over the world ! And how quickly would the tidings 
cross the broad Atlantic ! The learned would be flocking 
in haste to the favored spot, in trembling anxiety lest they 
might forfeit all prospect of the prize by their delay; no 
pecuniary sacrifice would be considered sufficient to 
ensure the possession : in less than a twelve-month^ the 
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presses of the Eastern and Western Continent would 
most probably teem with edition after edition, till the con- 
tents would become familiar alike to the learned and the 

school-boy. Now, my dear E , will any impartial 

mind pretend to assert, that there is more in the writings 
of Tacitus, of intrinsic excellence, or historical impor- 
tance, than in the Word of God ? You say that the 
composition of this celebrated Roman is distinguished for 
the beauty of its style, the eloquence of its language, 
the succinct and clear exhibition of character which it 
portrays. 

But says an unprejudiced German author, when speak- 
ing of the Bible, " These writings form a fiery and god- 
like fountain of inspiration, of which the greatest of 
modem poets have never been weary of drinking; which 
has suggested to them their noblest images, and animated 
them for their noblest flights." 

Would the enthusiasm we have supposed it probable 
would be excited, by the addition to the History of Tac- 
itus, be accounted for, on the ground that this valuable 
document would be likely to throw a great additional 
light on history, by the graphic delineation of the char- 
acters of those Roman emperors, whose portraiture has 
been so often mourned, as having been lost in the chasm 
existing between those detached portions of the Annals 
of Tacitus, which have come down to us ? 

But we answer, what is the value of a complete history 
of one nation, however conspicuous it may have been, 
during a short period of its existence, compared with an 
unbroken, though succint narrative of the whole world 
for thousands of years. Blot out the Bible firom existence 
and what becomes of the history of our race for more than 
two thousand years? All is enveloped in fable and a 
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chaos of confusion and mystery ! We might carry on 
such an inquiry to a great length, and at each stage, 
would be baffled in solving this problem respecting the 
origin of the indifference to the Bible manifested by the 
world, did we not find it in the cause I have assigned ^ 
the enmity of the natural heart towards God and holiness. 

If you feel disposed to pursue this part of our subject, 
you will find in the " Letters of Miss Jewsbury," an inter- 
esting statement of the remarkable coincidences, existing 
between the most admired ideas, metaphors, incidents, 
and characters contained in the writings of our most 
celebrated poets and prose-writers, and those of Scrip- 
ture ; " if not" she observes, " in their extended and 
complete developemsnt, unquestionably in their germ, 
their principle and their outline." 

Do not suppose, my dear E , that I would wish to 

prohibit you from culling any literary fruits or flowerr, 
except those which grow on the Tree of Life. This is 
far from being my desire ; — there is much to admire and 
to venerate, and much that may benefit in the writings 
of uninspired men ; the christian is not forbidden to 
tread the broad field of general literature, provided she 
walks circumspectly, and keeps such pursuits in subordi- 
nation to other and higher duties. Her Heavenly Father 
has endued her mind with intellectual tastes, and vivid 
perceptions of the beautiful .ind sublime in nature and 
genius, and has provided aliment sufficient to meet and 
satisfy these cravings of her intellectual nature, in the 
degree and proportion that He has furnished food to sat- 
isfy her physical wants. Let us take the Scriptures as 
** the man of our counsel," — the talisman, by which we 
are to be shielded from "all error of doctrine, and vicious- 

ness of life" — the manna, bv whose daily supplies we are 

9 
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to be nourished as we travel through this wilderness. 
When we have assigned the Bible such a precedence in 
our affections and our studies, then may we safely admire 
and peruse other works. 

You will not then cast aside your Bible and banish it 
from your shelf, on account of its dulness, neither will 
you go to the daily perusal of its sacred pages as a weari- 
some task, to be gone through indeed to appease the 
conscience, but not to gratify the heart : you will rather 
exclaim with the Psalmist, " O how I love thy law ! it is 
my meditation all the day." " How sweet are thy words 
-unto my taste ! yea sweeter than honey to my mouth !" 

It is highly important, not only that we study the Bi- 
ble regularly, but that we do so properly. To this end, 
it is very essential that we should form some definite plan 
of studying it, which should always be decided on by each 
individual, after deliberate trial. I am decidedly opposed 
to the plan recommended by many good people, of doing 
every thing by one particular recipe. Having found a 
certain mode of procedure very serviceable to themselves 
under given circumstances, they hastily, and it appears 
to me injudiciously, attempt to prescribe it to others as 
the best possible plan under all probable circumstances. 
But the temperament of individual character varies so 
exceedingly, and even in the experience of one person, 
a change of circumstances will often cause such a differ- 
ence of feeling, that I consider it far from wise to attempt 
to lay down any one rule, as applicable to all persons, or 
to one individual, at all times. 

But while I would, my dear E , caution you not 

to convert any rule given by man, however excellent, in- 
to a chain so strong as to prohibit your breaking it at any 
time which will be galling to you ; I would most certainly 
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recommend you to ascertain by experiment what is the 
best plan for you individually to pursue, in studying the 
Bible in ordinary seasons, and having decided cautiously 
upon it, to take it as your general rule of action, which 
may however in extraordinary cases be dispensed with. 
Thus the rule will not become a galling chain, but one 
that will keep you with gentle violence in the path of 
duty, when disposed to wander from it, while it will not 
be a source of pain at any moment. 

Some writers who have assumed the office of guides to 
young christians in the study of the Scriptures, advise de- 
cidedly, that they should never be read in course, but that 
on each returning season of devotion, such a portion 
be selected as the christian shall deem most likely to be 
profitable, under liis or her present circumstances. They 
contend that the habit of reading in course has a tenden- 
cy to produce formality, and is not so well calculated to 
promote practical benefit ; since it may so happen that the 
individual may be in a season of affliction, when a psalm 
of thanksgiving may be found to be her daily portion of 
spiritual instruction, or vice versa. The excellent Miiss 
Fry is, if I recollect aright, a warm advocate of this 
plan of selected readings. 

Now on the other hand, I would humbly suggest, 
-whether her rule is not replete with difficulties of its own, 
especially to the youthful inquirer after truth. One 
whose familiarity with Scripture is equal to that of this 
excellent lady, will be able at once, to turn to such a 
portion of the Bible as is appropriate to her then given 
circumstances, and may find it very advantageous to 
observe the precise adaptation of the passage to her situ- 
ation ; but to one whose knowledge of the Scriptures is 
less accurate, I cannot but deem this rule inexpedient ; 
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she may very pcobably have but a half hour to devote to 
gathering the hidden manna of God's Word, and if from 
want of knowledge of the particular localities where that 
is to be found, which is at the time especially adapted to 
her spiritual necessities, she be induced to spend half of 
those moments in searching it out, is there not a proba- 
bility that her soul will not be as much strengthened and 
refreshed, as if she had taken a longer time, and undis- 
tracted attention to study what came to her in course, since 
every portion of God's word is excellent. 

It is highly important, if we desire to read the Scrip- 
tures profitably, that we endeavor to form accurate con- 
ceptions of the character of Him, who is the God of the 
Bible. Instead of looking up to Him as unapproachable 
in his sublimity, dwelling amidst the glories of eternity, 
and as such, unable to sympathize in our infirmities or to 
compassionate our weaknesses, let us frequently contenir 
plate him, as a reconciled Father in Christ Jesus. 

Are we involved in perplexity, under the pressure of 
pecuniary anxiety, and uncertain from whence the sup- 
plies for to-morrow's wants are to come ? Let us take up 
our Bible and read the declarations it contains, of God's 
providential care and boundless compassion ; let us recol- 
lect, that "in him all fulness dwells" — and consequently 
a supply to meet our exigencies whether great or small. 
Are we tempted to doubt his recollection of our necessi- 
ties, or his willingness to provide for them ? The com- * 
passionate Redeemer, stands ready to reliere our anxiety, 
with some beautifully simple but convincing assurance to 
the contrary ; he says, " My Father knoweth what things 
ye have need q^" " If ye being evil, know how to give 
good gifts ui^to your children, how much more, shall 
your Father which is in heaven, give good things to them 
that ask him*^ 
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Let US then ever remember, that our Divine Redeemer 
who liveth to intercede for his people, is the same in na- 
ture and feeling, as when he was on earth : his position is 
changed, but his nature is immutable ; consequently, we 
are bound to hope and believe, that as he was while on 
earth ever ready to "bind^ up the broken-hearted," to 
succour the tempted, ^^ to comfort all that mourn," so is 
he now essentially the same, and clothed with all author- 
ity and power to execute what he wills. 

The following hints to a young female friend on the 
study of the Bible, have struck me as so excellent, and 
as embodying so completely what I wish to say, that I 
cannot forbear quoting them, and with them shall conclude 
my letter. 

" The length of time you can appropriate to the daily 
devotional reading of the Scriptures, must be a good deal 
regulated by circumstances. But if your heart is really 
interested, you will forego indifferent occupations, rather 
than abridge this. The length of the portion read, must al- 
so vary according to the view with which you read; for the 
Bible is a new book every time we take it up with a new 
purpose. Sometimes it would be advantageous for you 
to read it in masses, many chapters at once, that you may 
see their connection, gather the general line of argument, 
trace the succession of incidents, the developement of 
human character, the fulfilling of God's pui^poses. At 
another time, it would be well for you to take a small por- 
tion, and dissect it thoroughly ; marking every emphatic 
verse, even every striking phrase, and, until your mem- 
ory will enable you to do it without, noting by the aid of 
a concordance, any similar incident, precept, doctrine or 
expression, in the margin. If you read with interest and 

attention, you will soon discover the parallel passages for 

9* 
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yourself. Both your eyes and ears will be quickened ; 
your memory, being ever in requisition, will ever be in 
readiness ; and many sweet and instructive thoughts will 
arise in your mind, whilst comparing one page of inspi- 
ration with another. When I thus advise you to make 
as much as possible Scripture its own commentary, I hope 
you will not suppose that I would set young people in the 
seat of their elders, or would express myself with other 
than the highest reverence of those divines whose annota- 
tions on the Scriptures are equally sound and scriptural. 
But the use of their valuable labours should encourage, 
not supersede our own. The mind that habitually sub- 
mits itself to be a passive recipient of the ideas of others, 
however correct and judicious those thoughts may be, is 
certainly an indolent mind, without being of necessity an 
humble one. * Search the Scriptures,' is an unlimited 
and universal command; as applicable to the peasant and 
the child, as to any student of prophecy, or professor of 
sacred literature, if the object of that search be to find 
'Him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write.' Perhaps our Saviour's expression, 'the one ought 
ye to do, and not leave the other undone,*^ applies with a 
happy discrimination, to the relative duty of studying the 
Scriptures without any human aids, and again of thank- 
fully employing such aids, when offered by those who ai*e 

competent to them. But oh ! dearest ^ how vain 

will be your reading, how vain your interest in what you 
read, how vain your search after truth, if you do not 
* seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness' — 
if you do not pray for his enlightening Spirit! Without 
this, your imagination may be charmed, your sensibility 
excited, and your mind enriched, but your heart will 
continue at * enmity towards God.' So then you 
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must pray ; and pray first for a praying spirit, or even 
the Word of God will profit you nothing. But ask God 
to be his own interpreter, and he will make that word 
plain, and not only plain, but precious. Its treasures 
may at first be hidden, but none ever rightly sough t 
without finding, as none ever found without being satis- 
fied. I will now sum up my advice and bid you farewell. 
Read with expectation. Read with reverence. Read 
for yourself. Read with prayer. Then will you seldom 
lay down that book without some apprehension of Sime- 
on's joyful feeling, when he took his infant Saviour in 
his arms and said, * mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' "• 
That these words of the interesting author may be 
verified in your case, is, my dear, the earnest desire of 
your Aunt. Adieu. 

« Misc Jewsbury'i Lett«n to the Young. 



LETTER XII. 



ELEMENTARY BRANCHilS OF EDUCATION. 
My DEAR NIECE — 

Many young ladies would not only be 
surprised, but offended, at that friendly monitor, who 
should venture to suggest a possibility, whether they might 
be altogether complete in their knowledge of the elemen- 
tary branches of a plain English education ; to question 
their ability to spell and write their own language with 
accuracy and facilitj", would be considered scarcely less 
an offence, than would be the accusation of imbecility. 

Nevertheless, I cannot but think many of these indi- 
viduals, if put to the test of practical experiment, might 
be proved to have greatly over-rated themselves in this par- 
ticular, and while they might be able to play delightfully 
on more than one musical instrument, and to speak the 
French language with fluency and grace, might be found 
by no means as accurate as they imagined, in their ac- 
quaintance with orthography. 

It is certainly highly desirable, and we cannot but deem 
it essential in the education of a refined woman, that she 
may be able to write her mother tongue with perfect fa- 
cility and elegant correctness, and that she may do so, 
without being compelled to depend on a dictionary for 
assistance. Tiie English language is undoubtedly far 
from being devoid of embarrassment and perplexity ; but 
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nevertheless, much of the dii&culty may be pbviated, by 
a strict attention to the principles which regulate the for- 
mation of words. It is a good habit, to perfect one's self 
in the knowledge of certain laws which regulate the or- 
thography of those words, from which the chief difficulty 
arises. I will enumerate a few of these simple rules, 
which are established by our best grammarians. 

1st. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last 
syllable, ending with a single consonant, which is prece- 
ded by a vowel, double that consonant when they take 
another syllable, beginning with a vowel, as remiis re- 
mittance; commit^ committal; but if a dipthong precede, 
or the accent is on the preceding syllable, the consonant 
is not doubled, as recoil, recoiling, " 

2nd. Words ending with any double letter but /, and 
taking ness, less^ ly oxfuL, after them, preserve the letter 
double, as careless, carelessness; remiss, remissness; 
but those which end with double /, and take less, ness, ly 
or /ul after them, generally omit the second /, as Jitll, 
fulness; skilly skilful. 

3d. Words which end with a silent e, and take ment 
after them, generally retain the e, in the compound word, 
as abaU, abatement ; excite, excitement. The words oc* 
knawkdgment, abridgment, judgment, are exceptions to 
this rule. When words ending in y, take ment after them, 
the y is changed into i, as accompany, a£Companiment. 

4th. When words ending in silent e, have able or ibk 
added to them, the final e is almost always dropped, as 
blame, blamable ; move, movable ; but if the silent e is 
preceded by c or ^ soft, the e is retained, as change, 
changeable; peace, peaceable. 

5th. When words ending in silent e, take ing or ish, 
the silent e is always omitted, as slave, slavish. 
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These few simple rules are easily retained, and when 
fixed in the memory, assist in forming an accurate habit 
of spelling, which will prove thenceforward of incalcu- 
lable importance. When a young person once accustoms 
herself to spell inaccurately, she will find the habit very 
difficult to eradicate ; and it will coiitinue through after 
life a source of constant mortification, unless strenuous 
exertion be made to overcome it. I have not unfrequentJy 
seen a letter which was beautifully executed in point of 
style and penmanship, the elegance of which was entirely 
marred by gross errors in orthography. 

It is likewise very important that every young lady 
should early acquire a distinct and accurate knowledge 
of the proper sounds of letters. The elementary sounds 
in their simplest combinations produce syllables; these 
when combined form words ; the latter in like manner 
when properly arranged, constitute a sentence ; and on 
the skilful adjustment of sentences, depends much of the 
power of the orator, and the eloquence of the writer. 

While I am earnestly desirous that you shall, my dear 

E , be able to write your own language with elegance 

and accuracy, I am also solicitious, that you shall prove 
a graceful and interesting reader. This subject has en- 
gaged far- less attention from some of our modern teachers 
than it merits, while with others, it has called forth such 
elaborate and injudicious effort, that we are almost tempt- 
ed to wish, when listening to the artificial intonation and 
labored delivery, and when beholding the theatrical ges- 
tures of their pupils, that they had rather been left to 
untutored nature. 

The eloquence of manner adopted and enforced by 
these teachers, so far outruns the eloquence of matter 
which they are delivering, that the effect upon their hear- 
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ers, is rather to chill them into apathy, than to awaken 
them to sympathy. The great charm of a reader or 
preacher consists in making their hearers foi'get the speak- 
er, and be alive simply to the eloquence of the subject 
which engages their attention. On this account, while I 
am desirous you should become a graceful reader, I dep- 
recate the idea of your becoming an artificial declaimer. 
Sedulously avoid a monotonous habit of utterance, which 
conveys the idea of want of interest in the reader ; but 
make no unnatural effort at intonation or emphasis; rath- 
er endeavor while reading to resign your heart to the 
spontaneous dictates of nature, and read as you would 
speak on a subject that engages your interest and at- 
tention. 

A writer of the present day judiciously observes:* "I 
cannot understand why it should be thought, as it some- 
times is, a departure from female delicacy, to read in a 
promiscuous social circle, if called on to do so from 
^ny peculiar circumstances ; and to read, too, as well 
as Garrick himself Avould have done, if the young 
lady possessed the power of doing it. Why may she not 
do this with as much genuine modesty, and with as 
much desire to oblige her friends, and with as little osten- 
tation, as to sit down in the same circle to the piano, and 
play and sing in the style of the first masters ? If to do 
the former is making too much of a display of her talents, 
why should not the latter be so ? Nothing but some 
strange freaks of fashion have made the difference. But 
at any rate, amid her family and friends, to how many 
otherwise tedious or useless hours of life, mav a female 
impart both delight and improvement, by the charm of 
reading well. If a wife, she can solace many a season of 

< GcUaudct. 
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a husband's weariness or sickness. If a mother, what an 
advantage to her oflspring, to have before them as they 
are growing up, a living model, in the person of one 
whom they are led to reverence and love, of ah accom- 
plishment which our schools, and academies, and college* 
find it so difficult to impart. This latter consideration, in 
my view, has immense weight; for our habits of pronun- 
ciation, speaking and reading, are first formed in child- 
hood, and in the domestic circle ; and being once formed, 
it is a task of extreme difficulty to alter them." 

The art of writing an easy, genteel, and especially a 
legible hand, is also a very desirable attainment, though 
not quite so important as accuracy in orthography, and 
an agreeable style of reading. It'has been said, that a 
lady's character may be in a measure ascertained by her 
hand- writing ; whether this assertion would stand the test 
of experience in the generality of cases, I will not pretend 
to decide; but it is unquestionable, that when we find 
one writing in a coarse, slovenly, and careless manner, 
we are apt to draw unfavorable inferences, as to her pre- 
tensions to neatness and refinement. 

If an easy and elegant style of penmanship is desirable 
in a young lady, it is still more important that she should 
aim at perspicuity and accuracy of expression in compo- 
sition. In order to do this, she should have studied the 
grammatical construction of her native language, and 
those rules which have been established to secure accuracv 
and elegance in style. The elements of grammar are 
level to the comprehension of young children, neverthe- 
less the subject will if pursued, afford interesting occupa- 
tion to the most mature mind. You should endeavor to 
obtain so thorough a knowledge of English grammar, 
that when a specimen of defective composition is presented 
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to you for consideration, you may be enabled, not only to 
point out the grammatical inaccuracies which offend the 
^ar, but also to enumerate the rules which are violated in 
its construction. 

In respect to the style of your composition, aim not 
only at perspicuity and accuracy of expression in your 
choice of words, but likewise at a clear and judicious 
disposition of them into sentences. The identical words 
may be employed by two writers in constructing a sen- 
tence, and yet one will grate upon the ear and offend the 
. taste, while that of the other will flow in easy and harmo- 
nious measure. Tlie difference of result is, of course, 
owing to the want of proper adjustm.ent of words in the 
one instance, and the attention bestowed upon it in the 
other. The words or members of the sentence most 
clearly related to one another, should be placed as near as 
possible, and not widely detached as is done by many, 
which habit will always produce inelegance and often 
obscurity. Even the alteration in the position of the 
mere adverbs in a sentence, will entirely change the 
«tyle and sometimes visibly affect the meaning. 

A lady should also avoid the introduction of learned 
words, or a frequent use of those taken from foreign lan- 
guages, which detracts from the graceful simplicity and 
modest elegance which is the greatest charm in a woman's 
^con versa tion, or in her epistolary compositions, since 
every thing which has the appearance of art or elaborate 
study, is peculiarly ungraceful in a young female ; on the 
contrary you should refrain from every low or vulgar ex- 
pression, and while seeking to maintain simplicity, study 
also to retain eWance. Adieu. 

10 



LETTER XIII. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



My dear niece — 

The study of Geography when conducted 
in a proper manner, with the aid of maps, is one that 
generally commends itself to the hearts of young persons, 
and an active and intelligent child will, at a very early 
age, take great delight in tracing her own location, as 
well as that occupied by any little one, who may chance 
to be the hero or heroine of some favorite volume, in her 
juvenile library. 

As the mind expands, the interest in the study will 
increase, and if the attention is directed to it aright, it 
will become highly beneficial to the young christian, and 
a means of leading her more and more to give glory to 
that God, who has so accurately adjusted the physical 
wants of his creatures to the earth which was destined for 
their abode. She will delight to learn that the animals 
which inhabit the different regions of the earth, have 
eajch some special qualification which fits them for the spot 
marked out for them, in preference to any other. For 
example, does she read of the luxuriant vegetation of 
Hindoostan, whose rankness if unchecked would endan- 
ger the health of the inhabitants? she learns there is at 
hand the gigantic elephant, fitted by its great physical 
abilities, to keep this luxuriance within proper limits, and 
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trhich finds in the profusion of vegetation an ample sup- 
ply for that appetite, which would have been a perpetual 
source of discomfort, had the animal been by nature a 
tenant of an arid region. 

Or does she read of the numerous reptiles and other 
animals which inhabit the forests of the same country, 
and which would, if suffered to accumulate, spread want 
and desolation around ; she discovers on investigation, that 
in like manner as the elephant has been mercifully created 
to keep the profuse vegetable creation within proper 
bounds, so have the lion and tiger been provided, to pre- 
vent the undue increase of the animal kingdom. 

The young christian will also love to acknowledge the 
merciful kindness of her God who has prepared for the 
parched and feverish lip of the toil-worn and fainting 
pilgrim of the torrid zone, the cooling and refreshing 
orange and pomegranate ; and the spreading palm and 
umbrageous plantain to shield him from the scorching 
rays of the vertical sun. While for the shivering inhab- 
itant of the snows of Lapland, a furred robe to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather, is provided by 
the tenants of the neighboring forest.* 

These you will find, my dear niece, to be but a few, 
out of the many (the innumerable, I might well say,) 
facts, which are elicited by the study of one branch of 
geography, the consideration of which is calculated to 
exert a favorable influence on the heart and mind of the 
young christian. 

Geography has been called "one of the eyes of history,'' 
and it is in fact, most intimately and closely connected 
with it ; the one narrates the biography of individuals, 
and unfolds to us the secret springs of action in the pano- 
rama of past and present generations ; while the other 
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describes that world which was the theatre of their ac- 
tions, aiid the field of their labours, and in the majority 
of instances the object of their contests; and the hoped- 
for possession of which, was the prize which incited them 
to exertion. 

That division of the science which is called Civil or 
Fblitical Geography, has for its subject, the moral and 
intellectual character of nations, and embraces in its am- 
ple scope, a summary of their religions, their political 
relations and whatever concerns their moral and mental 
condition. 

During your course of instruction at school, you doubt- 
less became well versed in the elements of this science, 
and had your memory stored with the names of cities, 
provinces and countries, and their relative situation. You 
have laid in a stock of information, and should now 
endeavor to improve these labours to your moral and in- 
tellectual benefit. Witli regard to her knowledge of 
geography as of all other branches of education, a young 
lady should consider what has been done at school, as 
litde more than laying the foundation ; it remains for her 
to rear the superstructure subsequently, by study and 
reflection. The best instructors and the most valuable 
text-books, are at most, but auxiliaries in the acquisition 
of knowledge. A good teacher may give an impulse and 
bias to the understanding and compel the memory to re- 
ceive an amount of information, and put you in the best 
way to become what he desires to see you ; but unless your 
other faculties are called into exercise by your voluntary 
exertions, you will be in danger when released from his 
authority, of sinking into mental inaction and losing 
what you have already acquired. 

I therefore hope that you do not consider your geo- 
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graphical studies as having been now completed, and are 
not disposed to be satisfied with the attainments made in 
this, or any other branch of knowledge, while at school. 

The plan I should recommend for the further prosecu- 
tion of this study, would be to devote a certain portion, 
of every day, or every alternate day, to reading atten- 
tively Malte Brun's valuable work on Geography, always 
having an Atlas before you. Do not be startled by the 
sight of so many voluminous octavos, and begrudge the 
time devoted to their perusal. Even if you find a year 
roll by, before the work is accomplished, you will never 
have reason to mourn those hours as having been mispent, 
for the information thus acquired, will be an invaluable 
acquisition, the benefit of which, will be felt through 
your whole future life. 

Never permit yourself to read history without having 
an atlas at hand to consult ; the interest thrown over par- 
ticular localities, by their association with certain charac- 
ters will impress their names more forcibly upon the 
memory ; and thus your historical knowledge will increase 
your geographical, while the latter will give precision to 
the former. 

The study of Modem Geography, is absolutely essen- 
tial to your correct and accurate knowledge of the present 
condition of the world, its political situation, and the 
relative position of its several parts, as well as to the com- 
prehension of all historical information concerning the 
changes which have taken place in the boundaries of 
countries by conquests, treaties and other causes. 

A knowledge of Ancient Geography is very important 

in leading the mind to an accurate understanding of the 

Holy Scriptures, as well as of ancient profane history. 

Many of those nations, who were the subject of prophecy, 

10* 
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or whose fate has been recorded by the page of inspira- 
tion, have long since ceased to exist ; and it is a matter 
of uncertainty where was the site of some of their proud- 
est cities. But still by accurate research, we may learn 
the probable location of some, and the actual situation 
of others. 

When the young geographer beholds the borders of 
Judea, laid down with precision by the modern construc- 
tor of maps, while the actual position of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Ephesus and other seats of the church in Asia, are 
involved in uncertainty, she reads a strong confirmation 
of the truth of prophecy, which foretold, that though 
the ancient people of God were to be sorely smitten for 
their sins, they were yet to remain a separate people ; 
while the capitals of their proud oppressors were to be- 
come " wholly desolate," and their " nations as a wilder- 
ness, a dry land and a desert ;" and the candlesticks of 
the apostate churches were to be removed out of their 
places, and they were to "receive according to their 
works." 

The few hints which I have thrown out for your consid- 
eration, will serve to show what I consider should be 
your aim, in the farther prosecution of the study of Ge- 
ography. That this, and every other intellectual effort, 
may be made subservient to your highest interests, is the 
earnest wish of your affectionate fHend and relative* 
Adieu. 



LETTER XIV. 



HISTOBY. 

My dear niece — 

There is probably no merely human 
study, which you may be called on to pursue, which is 
capable of being more improved to the glory of God, 
and the furtherance of your religious character, than is 
that of History, when it is regulated on proper principles 
and followed out by reflection and patient investigation. 

Some pious parents, in their anxiety to shield their 
children from the contagion which they think inseparable 
from pagan literature, interdict the study of history to 
their daughters, lest they may imbibe the spirit and adopt 
the principles of those, whose natural traits of character, 
viewed through the medium of a flattering panegyrist, 
may have won their admiration. 

But while we frankly acknowledge, that the youthful 
reader, if left entirely to herself, may not escape with 
impunity from the perusal of many of the works of those 
historians, who know how, with ingenious sophistry, to 
throw a veil over the enormities of the vicious, and who 
are not ashamed to descend to the disingenuousness of 
accounting for the self-denial and religious zeal of the 
virtuous, by referring their actions to some low and grov- 
elling motive, or to lurking ambition; we nevertheless 
believe, that if a judicious christian commentator be at 
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hand, the study of History may be made eminently ser- 
viceable. 

History embodies the record of God's dealings with 
our race ; and while studying it, we observe as from an 
eminence those operations of Providence, which like the 
vision seen by the prophet Ezekiel, are as it were, " a 
wheel in the midst of a wheel ;" complicated in arrange- 
ment and curiously interlocked, yet moving solely under 
the guidance of the Spirit ; and while some of their revo- 
lutions are " so high, that they are dreadful," nevertheless, 
in every part, they assure us of the presence of the om- 
nipotent hand, which controls their whole machinery — 
" the wheels are full of eyes !" 

It is interesting to note these intersecting points, and 
to observe the combined beauty of the whole mechanism. 
To observe how those revolutions in governments, which 
appear at first so disastrous, those disorders which strike 
us as unfortunate, are in the sequel, made to accomplish 
some wise purpose, to pave the way for some most desira- 
ble occurrence. And thus while the short-sighted and 
distrustful are tempted to fear, lest the Almighty may 
have withdrawn from the supervision of this world's con- 
cerns, and resigned its control, the christian believes that 
he is slowly but surely, arranging all things in their allot- 
ted track, assigning to every necessary calamity its special 
position, and converting every unworthy agent into an 
instrument for the final consummation of his one harmo- 
nious purpose. I 

While the young reader is almost ready to exclaim at 
the justice of God, in permitting the bloody and ungov- 
ernable Henry 8th of England, to live on in the indul- 
gence of his crimes, while the victims of his passion fall 
under his iron sceptre, her christian guide will rather di- 
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rect her attention to the fact, that the Providence of God 
permitted such sins to be overruled to the lasting benefit, 
not only of England, but of our own country. She will 
remind her pupil that it was the unhappy Anne Boleyn, 
and the youthful Jane Seymour, who were the mothers of 
those monarclis, to whom the pure Protestantism of Eng- 
land is under God to be attributed. She will not indeed 
attempt to justify Henry's brutal treatment of the gentle 
Catharine of Arragon, but she will bless Him, who could 
make " the wrath of man to praise him," as he did un- 
doubtedly in this instance; for had the daughter of the 
Spanish monarch continued to share the throne of the 
English despot, it is scarcely probable that their descend- 
ants would have tolerated the introduction of the pure 
doctrines of the reformation into England. And had our 
mother country continued bound in the chains of Papacy, 
we, as her offspring, would probably have shared the 
same fate; thus wheel has beeh within wheel, and the 
combined movements have been directed by the Spirit 
of Holiness. 

But the vindication of the doctrine of God's universal 
providence, is not the only benefit resulting from a proper 
study of History; it will be found equally to confirm 
other doctrines of revelation. As we read the history of 
mankind, and behold the individuals whose names have 
been handed down to posterity for their virtue, each ex- 
hibiting some peculiar weakness, while a large majority 
of characters present scarcely any redeeming excellency ; 
— while we trace the rapid and onward progress in crime, 
commencing by the indulgence of a sinful thought, and 
proceeding forwards until we behold thrones cast down, 
governments overturned, and the despot rising on the 
murdered bodies of friends and kindred to that throne, 
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which he would once have shuddered at the thought of 
usurping, we are compelled to acknowledge that God's 
declaration with regard to the nature of man, must be 
indeed true ; for if the human heart were not deceitful 
^ and desperately wicked, how could sin be thus universal 
in its manifestation, thus despotic in its sway. 

History is a mirror in which character is faithfully re- 
flected ; and though during the life-time of an individual, 
his reputation may have been dimmed by opprobium, 
distorted in its proportions by prejudice, or gilded with a 
radiance to which it was not entitled, yet we shall 
generally find, that when he no longer lives to be 
the subject of comment, but that opinions upon his char- 
acter are to be formed by studying the reflection which 
he has left in the mirror of history, there will be far more 
unanimity, because far more justice, exhibited in the 
estimate made of him. 

While we thus increase in the knowledge of human 
nature in general, by the faithful study of History, we 
may, if disposed, make it also a means for our further- 
ance in self-knowledge. 

Let the young christian, for example, contemplate the 
self-denying affection of Chelonis, the wife of Cleombrotus, 
king of Lacedemon, who first forsook a throne to follow a 
beloved father into exile ; and when the wheel of Provi- 
dence had rolled around, and her father was elevated and 
her husband depressed, who relinquished the offers of 
luxurious indulgence in her father's court, and with the 
most tender assiduity sought to cheer her once royal 
partner in his season of adversity. When this has been 
studied and analyzed, then let the young reader interro- 
gate herself, and learn whether her affections and prin- 
ciples are capable of sustaining her under the compara- 
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tively trifling sacrifices she is called on to make for 
others. 

The attentive perusal of historical writing, is also cal- 
culated to strengthen the faith and confidence of die 
timid and distrustful, in seasons ofperplexity and distress. 
Let us adduce a case in point — the situation of the 
American army of the revolution, during the winter of 
its encampment at Valley Forge. Let us endeavor to 
realize the feelings of the heroic Washington, when he 
beheld the army dependent on him, and on whom he 
knew, that under Providence the fate of his country was 
suspended ; reduced almost to the brink of famine, and 
deprived of the common necessaries of life. Even in 
this extremity he would not despair, for confidence in 
God nerved his arm, and inspirited his fainting heart ; 
he determined to persevere in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, trusting that as the cause he espoused was a right- 
eous one, so would it finally prevail ; and in due season 
his hopes were abundantly realized, and he beheld the 
dark and 6minous clouds which had so long obscured 
the political horizon roll away, and light and joy and 
peace restored to the land of his birth. 

I will not detain you longer in dwelling on the happy 
effects which the study of this branch of literature is cal- 
culated to produce on your mind, but will devote the 
remainder of my letter to suggesting some hints, as to 
what appears to me the best method of pursuing your re- 
searches into historical knowledge. 

In order to render your studies truly profitable, they 
should be systematically pursued, and for this purpose, it 
is desirable to form a general outline of history, and then 
to fill it up as far as your circumstances will permit. 
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Some young ladies on leaving school, are so intoxicated 
with the desire to maintain their sense of intellectual free- 
<lom, that they cannot submit to the idea of entering 
upon a course of study which is prescribed by another, or 
of consulting any thing but their own wishes and partic- 
ular inclinations. They will accordingly roam from An- 
cient to Modern History, just as the impulse of the 
moment guides them, without maintaining any regular 
principle of selection. Now it seems irrational to suppose 
that such a habit of reading can ever tend to form a well- 
disciplined mind. The historical details being committed 
to the memory in a desultory manner, and the facts being 
connected by no regular train of association, the whole 
will form a crude and undigested mass, productive of 
little practical benefit. 

As you have at school, been instructed in the usual 
course of historical reading, and are I hope tolerably 
versed in the knowledge of American and European 
History, as well as that of the ancients, I would recom- 
mend that the enlarged system of study which you are 
now about commencing, should pursue the descending 
course ; commencing with that of the earliest ages, and 
extending downwards to our own country, and that of 
contemporary nations. 

I should recommend you, in studying ancient histories, 
such as those of Greece and Rome, to take up that of one 
nation and read successively the works of different au- 
thors. This plan will consume more time than that ordi- 
narily adopted, but the result will be far more satisfactory ; 
you will advance with less rapidity, but your footing will 
be more sure. By reading the statements made by diifer- 
ent writers of the same circumstances, you will be ena- 
bled to attain a far more correct knowledge of the facts, 
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SO &r as they can be ascertained, than if yoi^ submitted 
implicitly to die opinions of any single individual. The 
prejudices of one, might have a tendency to bias your 
mind, were you to depend upon his version alone^ but 
another writer may suggest some palliating circumstance, 
or may throw a fresh light on what was previously mys- 
terious, and thus materially alter' your judgment; while 
the reperusal of the same great outline of fiicts will give 
force and permanency to your recollection of them. 

The plan I should advise for your course of reading 
in Ancient History, is to commence with Prideaux's 
*^ History of the Jews and neighboring nations, from the 
declension of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the 
time of Christ.*' This work, though often prolix, and 
somewhat tedious in its critical investigation of minute 
points, is nevertheless admirably clear in its exposition 
of facts, and is, I believe, universally admitted to be ac- 
curate and authentic in the information conveyed, and 
forms an admirable connecting link, between sacred and 
pro&ne history. 

Portions of the History of Josephus may then be stud- 
ied with advantage. ^' Of the modem writers of ancient 
history," Miss More remarks, "the young reader will 
find that RoUin has, in one respect the decided superior- 
ity, we mean in his practice of intermixing useful reflec- 
tions on events and characters. But we strongly recom^ 
mend the perusal of such portions of original ancient 
historians, as a judicious preceptor would select. And 
in reading historians or politicians, ancient or modern, 
the most likely way to escape theories and fables, is to 
study those writers who \vere themselves actors in the 
scenes which they record." 

11 
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Many of these histories you will be obliged to study 
through the medium of a translation, which is doubtless 
far less advantageous in some respects than the perusal of 
the original, when the pupil has been accurately initiated 
into classical knowledge ; this however would consume 
much time, and I am very doubtful whether in the sit- 
uation of the majority of young females in our own coun* 
try, it is at all desirable to devote so large a portion of 
that period which is generally assigned to education, to 
the dtudy of the dead languages ; but on this point I will 
not enlarge at this time, as I design to present it for your 
consideration in another letter. 

To return to the subject before us. I would recom- 
mend for your perusal Smith's Thucydides, and a trans- 
lation of Xenophon which has been, I think, republished 
by the Messrs. Harper, of New- York. The period of 
which the former writer details the narrative, is indeed 
limited in its duration, comprising only a portion of the 
time occupied in the Peloponnesian war, in which he 
was an unfortunate though able commander, yet as it 
was a most important era of Grecian history, you will find 
yourself recompensed for devoting so much attention to 
the consideration of less than thirty years of the existence 
of this wonderful people, by the uncommon merit which 
the author possesses. 

His opportunities of obtaining information were most 
favorable, for he was an eye-witness of many of the scenes 
which he records, and an actor in not a few ; while his 
integrity and remarkable exemption from passion and 
prejudice, lead us to repose strong confidence in his 
judgment of men and things. His chronolc^cal accu- 
racy is another circumstance in his favor, and this mav 
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be attributed in a great measure, to his habit of recording 
incidaits, and preparing materials for his history as the 
events occurred. A particular interest is thrown over his 
writings, from the fact of their having been composed 
during the period of his exile ; and we feel constrained 
to do homage to that greatness of mind, which prevented 
his opinions as a historian from being biassed by the sense 
of the injuries he had sustained from his ungrateful 
country. A high tribute was paid to his merits as a wri- 
ter, by the orator Demosthenes, who is recorded as having 
transcribed his history eight times, and as having studied 
it with such attention, that be was enabled to repeat a 
great portion of it. 

Xenophon took up the Grecian narrative, at the point 
at which Thucydides had discontinued it, and " is equally 
admirable in whatever point of view he is considered ; a 
consummate general, historian and philosopher." As a 
writer, he is considered '^the most exquisite model of sim- 
plicity and el^ance,** and on this account has been styled 
the Athenian Muse and the Attic Bee. Like Thucydides, 
he was destined to experience an ungratefiil return from 
his capricious countrymen, for the services which he had 
rendered ; since he was also driven into banishment, and 
like him found a solace in his literary occupations. 

Among the modern writers on Ancient Greece, I would 
especially recommend to your attention the historian 
Mitford, whose interesting work has received the most 
marked encomiums from the best authorities in our 
country, as well as among his own nation. The travels 
of Anacharsis, written by the Abbe Barthelemy, will also 
be usefiJ. Plutarch's Lives, you will find very instrui:- 
tive, after having gone through the histories I have enu- 
merated. He enters more into detail of character than 
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would be compatible with the design of history, and 
though frequently prejudiced is ahnost always interesting. 

After having obtained an accurate knowledge of Gre- 
cian history, you may pass on to that of Rome. Here 
you will meet with many authors deserving your atten- 
tion ; among the ancients accessible to you, are Tacitus, 
Sallust and Livy. 

The former in his Annals, is a ^< faithful narrator, but 
also an honest and indignant reprover of the atrocious 
deeds which he records." His Life of his father-in-law 
Agricola, you will find well worthy of your perusal, as 
well as his considerations on the manners and character 
of the Germans ; both of which throw considerable light 
on the early history of portions of the Roman empire. 
You will again have occasion to consult some of the 
Lives of Plutarch. 

Sallust has written a sketch of the character of Cata- 
line, and has given us a developement of the causes and 
effects of his famous conspiracy which are well deserving 
of your attention. Among the modem authors, you will 
probably find Ferguson, Montesquieu and Niebuhr the 
best writers on Roman history ; whatever may be the mer- 
its of Gibbon, I would never venture to recommend his 
work to a young person. 

Prideaux and RoUin will furnish what is desirable for 
you to know of the histories of the other great nations of 
antiquity, and you may then pass on to a later period. 

Hallam's work on the Middle Ages may be read with 
great advantage at this point of your studies. 

Modem histories are so abundant that I find it di£ScuIt 
to select, where so many excel ; among the number I 
believe I may safely recommend Robertson's Charles V., 
and his History of Scotland — Hume and Macintosh on 
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England — Miss Aiken's memoirs of the sovereigns Eliz- 
abeth, James and Charles, of England — Mai-shall's 
and Spark's Lives of Washington — Irving's Life of 
Columbus — Bancroft's United States, and Prescott's 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

There are other works on the subject, which it is high- 
ly desirable that you should study, but lest I discourage 
you in your efforts by proposing too much, I will defer a 
farther consideration of them to a later day. 

There is one branch of History, which is not generally 
included in the outline taught in schools, but which it is 
desirable a young christian should not overlook. I here 
allude to Church History, in which department there are 
not a few excellent and interesting works. Prideaux's 
history, which we have previously mentioned, belongs 
properly speaking to it ; besides this, there are Milner's 
and Mosheim's Church History, Grant's History of the 
English Church, Southey's Book of the Church, Scott's 
continuation of Milner's History, Burton's Ecclesiastical 
History, and some others, which it will be advisable for 
you to study. The biographies of Luther, Cranmer and 
Wickliffe by Le Bas, will also prove valuable adjuncts to 
this course of reading. 

In studying History, it is important to attend to chro- 
nology also. Unless we endeavor to classify events accor- 
ding to the time of their occurrence, our reading will be 
comparatively of little use, and we shall not be able to 
adduce them properly in the formation of our general 
views and reflections. It is desirable, to take the trans- 
actions of a particular nation as a scale of measurement, 
and observe the contemporaneous bearings upon it in the 
histories of other nations. " By carrying on," says aa 

11* 
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el^nt frriter,* ^' a connected series of important events, 
and indicating their relations to the contemporary history 
of mankind, a meridian is traced, (if I may use the ex- 
pression,) through the vast and crowded map of time ; and 
a line of reference is exhibited to the mind, for marking 
the bearing of those subordinate occurrences, in the mul- 
tiplicity of which, its powers would have been lost." 

That you may be stimulated to diligence in these stud- 
ies, is my dear E , the wish of your affectionate 

friend. Adieu. 

* Dusald Stewart, in his ** Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Robertson," 
prefixed to the eighteenth London edition of that author's History of Scotland. 
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THE LANGUAGES. 



M¥ DEAR NIECE — 

Among the many changes which have 
taken place in the system of female education during the 
present century, is that, which has made the study of 
the dead languages and many of the modem ones, to oc- 
cupy so prominent a place in the time and attention of 
the mass of young ladies. It is true, that we read of not 
a few individuals of our sex, who through the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were distinguished 
alike for the vigour of their intellects and the extent of 
their erudition ; but the great majority of the female part 
of the community, were satisfied with very ordinary lit- 
erary acquisitions; and the exceptions to the common 
rule, were principally found in the higher ranks of life, 
where the circumstances of the individuals precluded the 
necessity of any portion of time being devoted to labo- 
rious occupations. 

But at the present period, the study of the dead lan- 
guages is becoming a constituent element of general fe- 
male education ; and many a parent, who is only able 
with difficulty, and by the practice of rigid economy to 
send a daughter to a good school, for one or two years at 
the farthest, stipulates as a matter of course, that the 
same portion of her time shall be deyoted to the classics. 
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as is understood to be the case, with the more favored 
children of prosperity, whose parents may have it in their 
power to afford the most liberal course of study to their 
daughters. 

When a girl evinces decidedly intellectual tastes, and 
her parents possess the means of giving her every advan- 
tage of education, and the probability exists that she may 
subsequently be enabled to continue the successful culti- 
vation of letters, I would decidedly approve of encour- 
aging her favorite tastes, and of making the languages the 
basis of her education. But when the season which a 
young female is to spend at school is the chief, if not the 
only time, she will probably be enabled to devote to liter- 
ary occupations, I cannot but deem it highly injudicious 
to employ a large portion of that, in the study of Greek 
and Latin. Far better would it be, to store her mind 
with sound elementary knowledge, and to make her well 
versed in the classics of her own language, than intro- 
duce her to a mere preliminary acquaintance with what 
can never be of practical benefit to her. ^ 

Again, should a girl evince no particularly intellectual 
tastes, while her abilities will render her respectable and 
useful if properly directed, how much wiser would it be 
in the parent and preceptor, to bend to the dictates of 
nature, and instead of perplexing her mind with Latin 
declensions, be satisfied if she can speak and write her own 
language with correctness ; and since there is no hope of 
making her brilliant, to rest contented in making her res- 
pectable. 

It can scarcely be expected that amidst the multiplici- 
ty of pursuits to which the attention of young ladies of 
the present day is directed, they can expect in ordinary 
circumstances, to acquire such a knowledge of the dead 
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languages, as will enable them to read with facility and 
profit the writings of the classical authors in their orig- 
inal dress ; diey may however attain to such an acquain- 
tance with the principles on which these languages are 
founded, as to be of essential service in attaining to an 
accurate knowledge of their own. 

Far be it from me, my dear E , to wish to quench 

the ardour of a young intellect, which is panting after 
knowledge, as after hidden treasure^ and which i^ with 
unwearied assiduity labouring to make attainments in 
science. Examples are to be found in our own sex which 
may encourage such an one in the pursuit of classical 
lore. As I shall have occasion hereafter to mention two 
<rf those who were pre-eminent in their literary attain- 
ments, viz. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, I will not now enter into any detailed account of 
their labours, or dwell upon the excellencies of their char- 
acters. 

I will only adduce them at the present time, as 

models for you, and all other young ladies, who while 
studying classical authors may feel tempted to be self- 
complacent at your acquisitions. 

^^Let such women," says Miss More, "as are disposed to 
be vain of their comparatively petty attainments, look up 
with admiration to those two contemporary shining exam- 
ples, tlie venerated Elizabeth Carter, and the blooming 
Elizabeth Smith. I knew them both, and to know was 
lo revere them. In them^ let our young ladies contem- 
plate profound and various learning, chastened by trije 
christian humility. In them^ let them venerate acquire- 
ments which would have been distinguished in a univer- 
sity, meekly softened, and beautifully shaded, by the gen- 
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tie exertion of every domestic virtue, the unaffected ex* 
ercise of every feminine employment'' 

Madame Dacier is a striking example of the excellence 
to which women are capable of attaining as linguists^ 
When she had scarcely turned h^ tenth year, her desires 
after knowledge, and especially for the attainment of 
classical knowledge, were strongly excited, by hearing 
^er father instruct her brother, while she remained in the 
apartment. So eager did she become on the subject, and 
so importunate was she in her petition, for permission to 
join her brother in his classical studies, tliat her &ther 
was induced to yield to her request, and to commence a 
regular system of instruction with her. Her persever- 
ance was equal to her enthusiasm, and so well did she 
succeed in her study of the classics, that at the age of 
twenty-three, she published an edition of CaUimachus, 
and in consequence of her extensive knowledge was soon 
after engaged to edit the classics for the use of the 
dauphin. Her reputation soon spread over Europe, and 
Christina, queen of Sweden, endeavoured to persuade 
her to become a proselyte to the Romish Church, and to 
take up her abode at Stockholm, promising her in return, 
every mark of royal favor and patronage ; but her attach- 
ment to her own religion, and to her country at this time 
prevailed, and she continued to pursue her labors for the 
dauphin. She subsequently published editions of many 
of the Greek and Latin classics both in prose and verse, 
as well as versions of Horace and Homer. ^'Besides 
learning,'^ it is recorded that, ^^Madame Pacier was 
graced with the noblest ornaments of human nature, with 
generosity, firmness, mildness, and piety. She had ao 
much modesty that she never discoursed on literature^ 
to display her superiority ; but when requested to write 
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her name and a sentence, in the book of a northern 
scholar, according to the custom of the country, she 
strenuously declined to enrol herself among the illustrious 
characters of the age. When at last prevailed upon, 
she wrote her name, with a verse from Sophocles, ex- 
pressing that silence is the best ornament of the female 

SvA* 

At the present time, the knowledge of the French 
language is more generally diffused than that of any other 
in the world ; and in Europe, where the facilities of com- 
munication between the different nations which compose 
its population are so great, it is considered essential to 
every educated person. It is a common medium of con- 
versation for the travellei' in every continental country, 
and if I am not mistaken, it is the language in which 
diplomatic correspondence is principally carried on. 
From the circumstance of our own country being so iso- 
lated in its position, it is less generally spoken in the 
United States than in Europe ; it is however an acquisi- 
tion which I should always desire young ladies to make, 
who have it in their power to do so. 

Few teachers, unless they are natives of France, or 
have passed much of their time in good French society, 
are competent to impart either a correct pronunciation to 
their pupils, fluency in speaking, or elegance in writing 
the language ; but even if these cannot be attained, it is 
well worth your while, to study it so far as to be able to 
read it with ease to yourself, and to translate it into Eng- 
lish ; both which may be readily done without the assis- 
tance of a teacher. 

The French literature abounds in interesting and val- 
uable works, many of which cannot be read in our lan- 
guage, because never translated; while others which 
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have been translated, cannot be studied with half the 
advantage or pleasure that they might be in the original, 
because the process of rendering them into English, has 
been executed in such an inelegant and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

I should much prefer your selecting the French to any 
other modern language for your study, though I should 
be far from interdicting the German, Spanish or Italiani 
if you have leisure and proper opportunities for making 
their acquisition. 

Were I called on to decide for you, I should probably 
lay, attempt nothing but the French, until your knowl* 
edge of your own language is more complete. After your 
mind has been more thoroughly furnished with informa- 
tion on other branches of literature ; when your knowl- 
edge of history has become more full and accurate, and 
your reasoning powers strengthened ; then, if your tastes 
still lead in that direction, take up some other modem 
language and make yourself mistress of it. But here as 
elsewhere I would observe, aim rather at excellence in 
one thing, than at a superficial knowledge of many. 
Such a system of education may serve to amaze the un- 
learned, and excite a foolish vanity in the subject of it, but 
can never be productive of permanent benefit to any one. 

In making these remarks with regard to the study of 
French, Spanish, &c., I have had reference to your par- 
ticular case, and have borne in mind that in childhood 
you did not enjoy opportunities for the acquisition of the 
modern languages. When this can be done, I am well 
aware, that there is a greater facility in acquiring the 
pronunciation, than in subsequent years. Having made 
this proviso, I now bid you Adieu. 
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POETRY. 



My dear niece — 

I HAVE no anxiety that you should become 
a poetess, or even an enthusiastic admirer of the poetry 
of others, but I do earnestly desire, that you should learn 
to discriminate between the intrinsic and elevated tone of 
moral excellence, of which this branch of literature is 
susceptible, and the adventitious accompaniments of ex- 
cited, impassioned and too often, alas ! impure feeling, 
with which Poetry has been so ofteu associated, by many 
who have breathed the sweetest melodies to charm the ear 
of others. 

Poetry has been called by some of its devoted admi- 
rers, " the Divine art," but that epithet should never be 
applied to those strains, whose impassioned and impure 
spirit, offends the refined and delicate heart. It has al- 
ways appeared to me, my dear E ' ■ , that those who 
are desirous of promoting the intellectual growth of the 
young beings entrusted to their care, sliould endeavor to 
consult the analogy existing between their mental and 
physical structure. In rearing the latter to maturity, 
they will consider it essential, to blend solid food in regu- 
lar proportion with that of a lighter kind ; neither can be 
omitted without injury. Should it not then be deemed 

incumbent, in intellectual and moi^al nurture, that the 

12 
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aliment provided should be as sedulously adapted for the 
desired end. Solid food for the mind is to be furnished 
in the way of studies which will exercise the reasoning 
faculties, and cultivate the powers of attention and ab- 
straction ; such as the study of mental philosophy, and the 
more simple branches of mathematics. But while care- 
fully attending to this part of their task, instructors should 
not forget, that they have nutriment of another kind to 
provide also. Much of this is to be furnished by the 
fi*uit plucked from the field of hallowed poesy. 

Against the evik resulting to the youthful, and more 
especially to the youthful female reader, from a familiar- 
ity with the writings of poets of an exceptionable charac- 
ter, neither they, nor their parents can be too affectionately 
warned : while on the other hand, I would not only not 
repress, but I would earnestly cultivate a taste for the 
perusal, nay even for the study, under proper restrictions, 
of another and higher class of poets. Among these, I 
would particularize Milton, that "mighty orb of song,** 
George Herbert, Spenser, Klopstock, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Gray, Keble, Heber, Crabbe, Young, Akenside 
and Beattie. 

To adopt the language of one of these,* " Poetry is 
most just to its own divine origin, when it administers to 
the comforts, and breathes the spirit of religion, and they 
who have learned to perceive this truth, and who betake 
themselves to reading verse for sacred purposes, must be 
preserved from numerous illusions to which the classes of 
ordinary readers are liable." 

The holy Isaiah informs us, that even the skill necessa- 
ry to the performance of the humble duties of the hus- 
bandman, is imparted by the Almi^ty ; hovmuch more 

• Wordfwortb*t Frefiure to his poeUcd workf. 
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then would he have insisted on the divine origin of that 
art, which in his days, appeared as the handmaid of 
prophecy, and which in our time, has tuned to sweet mel- 
ody, the exalted and ennobling truths of the gospel of 
salvation. Would the christian parent forbid his child to 
listen to the harmonious strains which the magic harp of 
.^Solus sends forth, as the soft wind touches its strings and 
wakes them into melody ? " No !" he exclaims, ^<I would 
not, for it is Ood who brings forth the winds out of his 
treasures." And is it not, my dear niece, the same Di- 
vine hand, which has so constructed the mind of man, 
as to enable it to kindle into melody, and to send forth 
sweet notes and flowing words to charm the ear of others ? 
I cannot by any language of my own, so well explain 
my ideas, respecting the ofBce which poetry is designed 
to fill in the culture of our minds, as by quoting the re- 
marks of a distinguished poet of the present day.* " Po- 
etry may be, and too often has been wickedly perverted 
to evil purposes ; — what indeed is there that may not, 
when religion is not safe from such abuses ! but the good 
which it does, inestimably exceeds the evil. It is no tri- 
fling good to provide means of innocent and intellectual 
enjoyment for so many thousands, in a state like ours; an 
enjoyment heightened, as in every instance it is, within 
some little circle, by personal considerations, raising it to 
a degree which may deserve to be called happiness. It 
is no trifling good to win the ear of. children with verses, 
which foster in them the seeds of humanity, tenderness 
and piety, awaken their fancy, and excite pleasurably 
and wholesomely their imaginative and meditative'powers. 
It is no trifling benefit to provide a ready mirror for the 
young, in which they may see their own best feelings 

* Southey*s ** CoHoqiiies on the Progress of Society.* Vol p. 305. 
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reflected, and wherein what is pure and lovely is presen- 
ted to them in the most attractive form. It is no trifling 
benefit to send abroad strains which may assist in prepar- 
ing the heart for trials, and in soothing it under them. 
But there is a greater good tlian this — a farther benefit. 
Although it is in verse that the most consummate skill in 
composition is to be looked for, and all the artifice of 
language is to be displayed, yet it is in verse only, that 
we throw off* the yoke of the world, and are as it were 
privileged to utter our deepest and holiest feelings. Poe- 
try in this respect may be called the salt of the earth ; 
we express in it, and receive in it, sentiments for which, 
were it not for this permitted medium, the usage of the 
world would neither allow utterance nor acceptance. And 
who can tell in our heart-chilling and heart-hardening 
society, how much more selfish, how much more debased, 
how much worse we should have been in every moral and 
intellectual respect, had it not been for the unnoticed, 
unsuspected influence of this preservative ?' 

Having thus, my dear E , defined my views as to 

the true office of poetry, I shall proceed to throw out 
some hints, to guide you in the selection of the poets, 
who are to be the instruments in conveying this species 
of intellectual nutriment, and also, to point out the 
time most advisable to devote to the pursuit, of this 
branch of literature. 

You are to remember that you have made a solemn 
vow and promise, to renounce every indulgence which 
has a manifest tendency to draw your heart away from 
God, and the pursuit of holiness. This is the touch- 
stone, by which you are to regulate your conduct, on small 
as on great occasions ; — the test by which you are to as- 
certain the lawfulness of any pursuit or employment. It 
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is of little consequence, then, that some of your young 
acquaintances may assert, that they can read the pages of 
Bulwer, Byron and Moore, with impunity; that their 
hearts are so pure, and their principles so fully established, 
that nothing of the kind endangers them! Older and 
wiser heads have informed you, that in the exercise of 
their office as guardians of the young and inexperienced, 
they have considered it right to examine cursorily, some 
of the pages of every popular contributor to the literature 
of the day; they have thus ascertained, that the works of 
the authors specified, not to enumerate others, have a 
manifest tendency to corrupt the youthful heart, by exci- 
ting the passions, awakening unhallowed feelings, sug- 
gesting impure thoughts, and tlirowing a veil over vice by 
representing profane and vicious characters in a guise, 
and under circumstances, calculated to render them inter- 
esting, and thereby unavoidably to impair the moral 
sense ; they assure you that " villains are rendered fasci- 
nating,*' — and murderers interesting ! 

You are therefore to regulate your conduct, and decide 
upon the course proper to be pursued, not when " doctors 
disagree" in their statements, but when the young, 
thoughtless and worldly are the advocates on one side, 
and the wise, good and experienced on the other. I 

trust, my beloved E , you will not be long in making 

this decision, and since such fatal consequences may follow 
the perusal of these authors, that you will have sufficient 
moral courage to be willing to appear unfashionably ig- 
norant of them, and that you will practice such self- 
denial as to sacrifice the cravings of your natural inclina- 
tions, to a sense of propriety and duty. 

I have seen young ladies, with guilty blushes mantling 

on their cheeks, deny having read some of those poems 

10* 
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of Byron, which have been considered most exception- 
able. Now is not this fact a sufficient comment upon the 
habit of perusing improper books ? The unfortunate 
young persons who had thus yielded to the dictates of 
curiosity and unhallowed inclination, had probably added 
another darkening shade to the picture, by breaking the 
command of a beloved and perhaps departed mother; 
and when the simple interrogatory was put to them, 
" Have you read Don Juan ?" they were at once thrown 
into a dilemma. Perhaps the person who asked the 
question was a gentleman, and one whose good opinion 
they valued highly ; they had heard him express his ad- 
miration of modesty and female purity, and lest they 
should forfeit his esteem they were tempted to utter a 
falsehood. From fear of meeting the censure of a frail 
mortal like themselves, by their departure from the path 
of duty, they heedlessly drew upon themselves the dis- 
pleasure of their God, by adding to the guilt of what 
had been already done, the additional condemnation 
incurred by a breach of truth; 

Let me entreat you, my dear niece, if on any occasion 
you have been led astray, and induced to open a forbidden 
volume, never to deny or equivocate. It is not indeed 
incumbent on you to volunteer a confession, at least in 
ordinary circumstances, but it is a bounden duty, an im- 
perative obligation which rests on you, to speak the truth. 
If you are asked the question, you must acknowledge 
your fault, but you may accompany the confession with 
an expression of unfeigned regret for your error, and an 
avowal of your intention never to repeat it. 

But let me return to our subject, and express my hope 
that you will instinctively recoil from the perusal of every 
poem, which is thus imbued with impure sentiment, and 
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that you will seek the delightful recreation afforded by 
the reading of fine poetry, only in those pages which will 
call no blush to your cheek, either while perusing or con- 
versing on them. 

Among tjie poets whom you may on these principles 
admit to your library, Milton will probably occupy the 
first place in your admiration. No event could be better 
adapted to form the subject of an epic poem, than the 
one he has selected, since it gave cast and colouring to 
every subsequent event in the history of this world, and 
of its inhabitants. Not one of the countless myriads who 
have peopled our globe, but has shared in the fruits of 
our first parents' transgression, not one but has carried 
within his own bosom a sad memento of the first act of 
disobedience that tarnished man's history. Milton's 
style is peculiarly adapted to the grandeur of his subject, 
and to the dignity of the characters who are the actors in 
the great events which he designed to commemorate. 
There is a bold and lofty tone of thought and language 
which harmonizes with our conceptions of the beings he 
describes, and insensibly elevates our feelings while pe- 
rusing his poem. I have heard young ladies speak of 
having gone through Paradise Lost, in a manner, which 
would lead one to suppose, it had been accomplished as 
any other arduous task would have been, fi*om a sense of 
necessity, not from inclination. 

A very young person may indeed read it in this manner, 
but I do not consider such an one fitted to appreciate 
this great poem, and therefore would not advise the study 
of it, at a very early age. But let a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen, whose mind has been properly disciplined, take 
up Paradise Lost, and make herself familiar with the plan 
of the work ; let her then commence its perusal, seeking 
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as she goes along, an explanation of its classical allusions ; 
let her note its most striking passages, and if so disposedy 
commit them to memory; and when the whole work is 
completed, she cannot deny that she has had a rich intel- 
lectual feast of present enjoyment, and not only so, but 
has laid up a store of exquisite satisfaction for future hours 
of solitude or weariness. In the Comus, Samson Ago- 
nistes, L' Allegro and Penseroso, of the same great poet, 
you will find much to admire, and to improve your taste. 

After Milton, Cowper and Wordsworth will probably 
be your most admired British poets. The former com? 
mends himself especially to the sympathies and affections 
of his hearers and readers, and we never become wearied 
of the amiable poet, who has in his writings invested the 
quiet scenes of domestic life with a charm and grace, 
which they had before been deemed incapable of receiving. 

The delight experienced by refined and afiectionate 
hearts on reading the Task, is certainly in a degree refer- 
able to our prejudices in favour of its interesting author. 
His character was one to engage the warmest affections, 
and our sympathetic feelings are still farther heightened 
by the pensiveness thrown over his history, by peculiar 
circumstances ; and thus loving him as a man, we go to 
the perusal of his writings, with our judgment biassed in 
his favour, and the sensation produced by tliem resembles 
rather that experienced in conversation with a beloved 
friend, than what is ordinarily excited by reading. We 
are impelled as it were instinctively to associate our 
impressions in favour of the man, with our judgment of 
the poet, and the effect is so pleasing that we do not make^j 
any effort to resist it. 

If Cowper engages our affections irresistibly, the effect 
of an intimate "acquaintance with the writings of Words- 
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worth," to use the language of another, '<will be, to 
enlarge the mind, to free it from unworthy prejudices, 
and teach it to hold familiar communion with the great 
and sood of the race." 

With respect to purity of thought, I believe no poet 
in our language can be found excelling Wordsworth ; 
and the perusal of his pages will not call a blush on the 
cheek of tlie most modest female. There is no morbid 
affectation of sentiment pervading his writings ; his touch- 
es of domestic life are marked by delicacy and refined 
feeling, and in his delineations of character there is no 
confused blending of light and darkness; immorality is 
never disguised by beauty, nor religion made unlovely by 
its character of austeritv. 

To my taste, there is not a more beautiful tribute to 
female loveliness and excellence to be met with in our 
language, than is to be found in those exquisite stanzas 
of this poet, commencing with the lines, 

'< She was a Phantom of delight, 
'When first she gleamed upon my sight." 

The poem entitled Tintern Abbey is one of the most 
precious morceaux ; it is characterised by thought and 
pathos, and after feasting on its beauties we learn 

'< To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but to hear oft-times, 
The still, sad music of human ity. 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue." 

"Wordsworth," says one of his reviewers, "will be read 
in the better days of the Christian church. His pure 
strains will be a feast to regenerate spirits. Beside Mil- 
ton, Spenser and Cowper, he may take his seat on the 
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hill of Zion. For the world's benefit, we are anxious 
that he should be fully identified with the elect spirits. 
Long has he contended for this high distinction/'* 

Time would fail me, dear»E 9 were I to attempt to 

enter into a detail of the beauties of those poets whose 
writings I have already touched on ; or those of Spenser, 
Gray, Young, Heber, Crabbe, Keble, Sou they, Scott, 
and others of our own time, and country. Having 
enumerated their names, you must endeavor to cull and 
taste for yourself. 

We may now inquire which is the most advisable time 
for the study of poetrj'. I would not recommend you to 
enter upon it in the commencement of the day, when 
your mind is fresh, and your intellectual energies braced 
for vigorous exercise. Let the perusal of works on phi- 
losophy or history, mathematics or the languages, occupy 
those hours; but when your mind has been engaged in 
severe studies, and experiences a certain degree of ex- 
haustion, then turn to the perusal of some fine poetry, 
as a delightful recreation, which will exhilarate what was 
drooping, and quicken what was sinking into inaction. 

The intellect will still be exercised, for an unreflecting 
mind is incapable of appreciating the excellence of fine 
poetry, and an indolent one cannot comprehend it ; but 
the exertion made to follow the poet's ideas is accompa- 
nied with very pleasurable feelings, and refreshes and 
exhilarates the spirits. 

Take heed not to prolong the occupation too far, else 
the effect will be injurious : but from it, pass on to mu- 
sic, drawing or needlework ; thus poetry will serve as an 
intermediate link between occupations which demand the 
highest exercise of the intellect, and those which require 

* Biblical Repository, Ko. XXI. 
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less thought, or which are merely mechanical. Abrupt 
transitions are seldom advisable; a graduated change is 
far more expedient and profitable. That in these, as in all 
other pursuits, you may temper intellectual efibrt by 
refined taste and sound discretion is my sincere desire. 
Adieu. 
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natural science — astronomy, natural philosophy, 

chemistry. 

My dear niece — 

" The works of God and the Word of 
God," have been beautifully designated by an interesting 
modern writer,* as " the two doors, which open into the 
Temple of Truth." It is to that hallowed enclosure that 
I earnestly desire to lead you, and as in a previous letter, 
I endeavored to point out to you the best plan for ap- 
proaching the latter door, and instructed you where the 
key lies, which is to throw open the portal, so would I 
now affectionately endeavor to remove some of the ob- 
structions which lie in your path to the opposite entrance 
of this great Temple. 

Formerly, the great volume of Nature was a sealed 
book to the youthful female ; and while she was permitted 
occasionally to investigate abstruse questions in philoso- 
phy, and under certain circumstances to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the ancient languages, the beautiful and interesting 
objects of nature were judged incapable of exciting her 
attention ; but at the present day, their study has been 
made to occupy a prominent place in female education. 

The study of nature in general, has received the name 
<rf Physics or Natural Science. As this science includes 

* Introduction to Kirt»y*8 Bridgwater Treatiie. 
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the consideration not only of the world which we inhabit, 
with the various tribes of living creatures that people it^ 
and the atmosphere appertaining to it; the substances 
which compose its structure, and the vegetable produc- 
tions which clothe its surface, but also the planetary sys- 
tem of which it forms a part, so has it been subdivided 
into various branches, each one of which has received an 
appellation peculiarly adapted to mark its object of 
investigation. 

Thus Astronomy derives. its name from aster, a star, 
and nomos, a name ; because it teaches the knowledge of 
the celestial bodies. 

Natural Philosophy instructs us in the general proper- 
ties of bodies ; explains the laws of attraction, electricity, 
light, &c. 

Chemistry — derived from a word which signifies to 
mek, explains the laws according to which the combina- 
tion or the separation of the elements of bodies takes 
place in conformity with the general tendency of the 
material molecules. 

Natural History, to use the words of Cuvier, the bett 
authority on the subject, " has for its object, the special 
application of the laws recognized by the different bran- 
ches of Physics, to the numerous and various beings 
existing in nature, in order to explain the phenomena 
which each of these beings presents." Under this branch 
of Natural Science are included as sub-divisions, Zoolo- 
gy, Botany, Mineralogy and Geology. 

With /egard to Astronomy, the first branch of Natu- 
ral Science which I have enumerated, I can only observe 
that it is peculiarly calculated to elevate the soul, and fill 
it with sublime conceptions of our Almighty Creator. 

No study is perhaps better adapted to humble us in the 

13 
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dust, and make us realize our nothingness in the divine 
presence : none which more disposes us to take to our- 
selves shame and confusion of face, on account of our 
daring rebellion against Infinite Majesty, than that sci- 
ence which has for its object, the investigation of the 
sublime and complicated movements of the solar system, 
and the beautiful harmony exhibited in the laws which 
regulate their motions. The royal Psalmist paid his 
reverential homage to Him, who had thus created the 
celestial bodies, for the manisfestation of his glory. 
" When I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands ! 
the moon and stars which thou hast ordained !** then it 
was that he exclaimed — I am overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at Thy goodness to worms of the dust. " What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou visitedst him !" 

The history of the progress of this science, describes a 
long and laborious struggle of the human mind in attain- 
ing to truth. It was cultivated in Greece, Asia and 
Egypt, and was at length transplanted to Europe, which 
was the theatre destined for its most sublime discoveries. 
Roger Bacon, a native of England, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, was one who made rapid strides 
in the science of Astronomy. He went so far before the 
age in which he lived, in his experiments and calcula- 
tions, that he was accused of magic : his works were re- 
jected from the libraries of the Catholic monasteries, and 
their author was subjected to imprisonment. He appeal- 
ed to the Pope to redress his grievances, and after ten 
years of confinement was released from captivity. He 
not only made great discoveries in the science of Astron- 
omy, but likewise in those of Natural Philosophy, Optics 
and Chemistry. 
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The next great mind that we find lending its aid to 
elicit truth in this science, was G)pernicus, a Prussian 
philosopher, born in 1472. He examined all the systems 
of the ancient philosophers, but was satisfied with none 
of them except the Pythagorean. For twenty years, he 
labored indefatigably in reducing this system to order, 
and at length, nobly and independently placed the sun 
in the centre of his delineation of the system of the uni- 
verse, as the great source of light and heat Notwith- 
standing his own opinions were now verified, as he 
considered, by experiment and observation, he dared 
not, by the public avowal of them, brave the persecuting 
bigots of his age ; and when after the urgent entreaties 
of his friends, he ventured to publish his work, within a 
few hours after the first copy was brought to him, he was 
seized with a violent hemorrhage of blood, supposed to 
be owing in a measure to great agitation of mind, which 
terminated his life very suddenly, at the age of 70. 

Tycho Brahe, a Norwegian — Kepler, a German — 
Galileo, an Italian — and Descartes, a Frenchman, suc- 
cessively followed in the steps of these two great men, 
each assisting in the developement of the science, until 
the immortal Newton appeared. This great man was 
born at Woolstrope, Lincolnshire, England, on Christ- 
mas day, 1642. 

It is recorded of him, that " in temper he was meek 
and unassuming, and so great a lover of peace and har- 
mony, that he kept some of his writings from the eye of 
the world, that he might not excite the envy and malice 
of his rivals. With great powers of mind, and with a 
comprehension which embraced at one view every subject 
to which he directed his attention, and overleaped as 
trifling, all the difficulties which had arrested the pre- 
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gress of other philosophers, he was enabled to shed lus- 
tre on the age in which he lived, and the country which 
gave him birth, and to introduce such astonishing discov- 
eries in natural science, in mathematics, and astronomy, 
as would each of them individually have bestowed im- 
mortal honor/' 

Two celebrated philosophers of the present age. La 
Place and Herschell, have both greatly enriched this 
noble science, and raised it to a still higher and more en- 
nobling position. 

The subjects which are included under that sub-division 

of Natural Science, which has received the appellation 
of Natural Philosophy, are numerous ; but as they will 
not be likely to engage your attention, or will not be 
of much practical importance to a young female situated 
as you are likely to be, I shall pass it over without 
attempting to enter into detail. 

The science of Chemistry is undoubtedly, not only 
most important to the learned, but may be rendered un- 
der proper restrictions, a highly useful practical art, in 
the details of private life. One of its advocates contends, 
that " its applications to domestic economy are numerous 
and important, and that it is a science intimately connec- 
ted with the peculiar business of women," and expresses 
the hope, that " as educated woman engage in the duties 
of housewifery, culinary chemistry will receive its due 
share of attention." 

The same author continues,* " Chemistry is a science 
no less elevated in its general views, than various in its 
applications ; its object is to examine the elements or first 
principles of substances and their laws of combinations; 
its application to other sciences, to arts, medicine, man-^ 

« Lectures to Young Ladies by Mrs. A. H. L. Phelps. 
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iinfiictures and housewifery, are numerous and impor- 
tant It is divided into organic and inorganic Chemistry. 
The first is confined to the investigation of the elements 
of vegetable and animal substances, and the laws which 
govern their combinations. The second includes the 
study of the elements of all matter confined to the com- 
bination of these elements in inorganic bodies." 

With this extract, I shall, my dear £— — , conclude 
my present letter, reserving to the next, the consideration 
of the branch of Natural Science to which the name of 
Natural History has been given. Adieu.. 

13* 
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NATURAL HISTOBY-^ZOCXLOGT, CONCHOLOGY. 
My DBAB NJEECE*-^ 

W'Hn.R surrejing the world iHfound you^ 
you cannot have failed to detect striking dissimilarities as 
existing between the objects that meet the eye, at every 
glance* You have perhaps taken up a mineral, and ad- 
mired its colouring, brilliancy and regularity of crystalli- 
^tion, and while doing so^ acknowledged the hand of 
Him who fashioneth all things after his own will. You 
have passed on to the contemplation of a beautiful flower, 
and as you marked the symmetry of its various parts, and 
the exquisite delicacy of hue and shade, were delighted 
to observe that, 

" Not a flower 
But showed some touch, in fireckle, streak or stain, 
Of God's unrivalled pencil." 

From the observation of this lovely flower, you may have 
turned to that of a sportive animal, and from thence to 
the survey of intelligent human beings; Between each 
of these objects which severally engaged your attention, 
you were fully conscious that a great difference existed, 
and as you passed from the contemplation of a lifeless 
mineral to a living man, you felt that each point of your 
progress was marked by increasing interest, from the 
circumstance that each succeeding cliEumant on your 
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retention, possessed some dscided si^riority orer its 
predecessor. 

Ndw the faet that sach differences exist between organ- 
ized bodies, has led to the division of all such into twa 
dasses, to one of which the ^ithet of Animate Being9 
has been applied, to the other that of InaninuUe Bdnps, 

Some persons have contended, that because certain 
plantSy such as the Mimosa, contract their leaves when 
touched, and uniformly direct them in quest of air and 
light, and their roots in search of moisture, so the e{Hdiet 
InamnuOe is inappropriate to them. But Cnvier happily 
meets this difficulty, and while he frankly acknowledges 
that such movements are ccmtinually exhibited by mem* 
bers of the vegetable kingdom, will not concede that this 
fact should militate against the correctness of the classifi- 
cation; since he remarks, ^^ these movements bear little 
resemblance to those of animals, for we can detect in them 
no proofs of pere^ion and volition.'* 

In my present letter, I design to direct your att^tion 
simply to the first class of organized bangs, vias. those 
which are called Animate Bodies. 

Cuvier enumerates certain distinctions which exist be* 
tween animfd and vegetable life, which I shall briefly 
adduce. 

The apparatus for receiving nourislmient, with which 
the members of the amnial kingdom have been fiimished^ 
is such as enables them to deposit all needful aliment 
within their oMm bodies^ in a reservoir which they carry, 
about them. The organization of this cavitjr and of its 
appurtenances, varies^ according to die naturs of the 
alim«it9 provided for each animaU this constitutes the 
first distinction. 
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The animal body being intended by its Creator to sus- 
tain a greater number and variety of functions than the 
vq^etable, has been formed with a more complicated or- 
ganization than the latter. It was necessary that it should 
be in a great measure independent of atmospherical 
dianges, and it has accordingly been provided with a 
ijrstem of circulation, not less essential to its existence 
than the digestive oi^ns. This forms the second dis- 
tincUon. 

The animal functions require for their discbarge an 
organic structure not needed by the v^etable; they need 
muscles for their voluntary movements and a nervous 
system to cooperate with the senses. As the organic 
structure of the animal body was more complicated 
than that of the v^etable, so did its Maker see fit to in- 
troduce another constituent element into its comfiosition; 
this is supplied by the substance called azote, which is 
only found occasionally, and in small quantities in plants* 
In this consists a third difference. 

Plants derive their nourishment from atmospheric ait 
and water. Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen; 
air, of oxygen, azote, and carbonic acid. Now vegeta- 
bles retain as necessary to their existence, the carbon, 
hydrogen and a portion of oxygen, but absorb little or 
no azote. Indeed the essential function of vegetable life 
appears to consist in exhaling oxygen, which it does by 
the aid of the great stimulant light. The constitution of 
animals on the contrary demands, that they shall from 
time to time free themselves of a great portion of the 
hydrogen, but more especially of the carbon, which they 
have been receiving through the medium of v^etable 
nourishment, and that they shall accumulate azote. Tliis 
is done by the process of respiration, by means of which 
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the oxygen of the atmosphere is combined with the hy- 
drogen and carbon of their blood, and exhaled in the form 
of carbonic acid and water, while the azote is retained. 

Thus, our Almighty Parent has mercifully adapted 
plants and animals to be to each other a constant source 
of benefit. The vegetable creation require by their con- 
formation, water and carbonic acid, and animals are 
made the agents for producing them. Animals on the 
contrary, imperatively demand oxygen and azote, and 
these are continually given out by vegetables. In this 
fact, then, consists the fourth distinction observable be- 
tween animal and vegetable creation. 

Having thus, my dear E , noted for your observa- 
tion the points of dissimilarity which exist between these 
two great kingdoms of Nature, I shall proceed briefly to 
enumerate the general divisions, under which scientific 
men of the present day have classed the members of the 
animal kingdom. 

In doing this, I shall endeavor to follow the suggestions 
of the great Cuvier, in his celebrated work entitled ie 
Rigne AnimaL He classes the animal kingdom under 
four grand divisions : 

I. Animalia Vertebrata. Vertebrate animals. — 
These have a brain enclosed in a bony covering or skull, 
and possess an osseous frame work or skeleton. Their 
body is composed of a head, trunk and limbs ; they pos- 
sess distinct organs of sight, hearing, taste and smell ; red 
blood; a muscular heart; their limbs never exceed four, 
and are in pairs; one pair of which is sometimes wanting, 
sometimes both. This division is subdivided into four 
classes. 

Class 1st. Mammalia. 
All mammiferous animals are nourished by milk ; tliey 
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possess lungs, and peculiar facilities for obtaining nour- 
ishment during infancy. 

Class 2d. Aves, or Birds. 

Class 3d. Reptilia or Reptiles* 

Class 4th. Pisces, or Fishes. 
All of these classes are subdivided into orders, each one 
of which is distinguished by certain prominent charac- 
teristics, but as the enumeration of these orders and their 
different species would take up too much time on the 
present occasion, I shall refer you either to Cuvier's origi- 
nal work, or to some other publications on the same 
subject, and will now continue the enumeration of his 
remaining divisions. 

II. Animalia Mollusca. Molluscous Animals ex- 
hibit no interna] skeleton, but have muscles attached to a 
soft skin, which is often enclosed in a hard case or shelU 
formed of lime. These animals never possess any organs 
of sense, except those of sight and taste, and in some 
classes, these are wanting. The Nautilus and Cuttlefish 
are included in this division, as is likewise that class of 
shells called Bivalves. From its connection with the in- 
teresting study of Conchology, this division of the animal 
kingdom will probably engage much of your attention. 

III. Animalia Articulata. Articulated Animals 
are those whose bodies are divided by transverse folds 
into rings ; *' the integuments are sometimes hard, and 
sometimes soft ; but the muscles are always attached to 
the interior." Lobsters, Crabs, and other crustaceous 
animals, are included in the third division. 

IV. Animalia Radiata. Radiate Animals or Zo- 
ophytes, constitute this division. These occupy the low- 
est place in the scale of the animal kingdom. They 
possess no nein^ous system, no heart or brains, and in 
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some instances, no apparent means of breathing. The 
interesting Coral Worm, the resplendent Medusa, the 
Spongia family, and numerous others of a kindred char- 
acter, are included in the division of radiate animals. 

I have, my dear E— — , merely given you a faint out- 
line of the science of Zoology, for my limits forbid my 
entering into detail, but if your taste leads you to prose- 
cute the study, you will find it a perpetually increasing 
source of enjoyment, and of profit also, if rightly pur- 
sued. "For," says an interesting writer, "in no part of 
creation are the power, wisdom and goodness of its be- 
neficent and almighty Author more signally conspicuous, 
than in the various animals that inhabit and enliven our 
globe. The infinite diversity of their forms and organs ; 
the nice adaptation of these to their several functions ; 
the beauty and elegance of a large number of them ; the 
singularity of others; the variety of their motions ; their 
geographical distribution ; but above all, their pre-emi- 
nent utility to mankind, in every state and stage cff life 
render them objects of the deepest interest both to rich, 
and poor, high and low, wise and unlearned; so that 
arguments in proof of the primary attributes of the 
Godhead, drawn from the habits, instincts, and other 
adjuncts of the animal creation, are likely to meet with 
more universal attention, to be more generally compre- 
hended, to make a deeper and more lasting impression 
on the mind, to direct the heart more fervently and 
devotedly to the maker and giver of these interesting 
beings, than those which are drawn from more abstruse 
sources, though really more elevated and sublime."* 

The branch of Zoology which will be most likely to 
engage your attention, is. Conchology, as there is so 

* Kirt>y*8 Bridgwater Treatise, ch. 1. 
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much to gratify the taste, as well as to interest the feelings 
in the numerous family of shells. 

Several circumstances concur to recommend this study 
to young persons. Not only is the eye arrested by the 
variety of their forms, but by the exceeding richness of 
their colouring, and the delicacy of the texture of many 
of them. A collection sufficiently large to furnish all 
necessary means of illustrating the classes, orders, and 
many of the families, can be procured at little expense 
and when made and tastefully arranged, forms a hand- 
some article of furniture for a library or drawing-room. 

It is not necessary that yoq should select large speci- 
mens to illustrate the classes, orders or families, as smaller 
ones will answer your purpose, and will not occupy an 
inconvenient space in your cabinet. I would recommend 
you first to endeavor to obtain specimens of all the gene- 
ra, and when this has been done, seek to illustrate the 
different species as far as you may be able to do so. 

The substance of which shells are formed is carbonate 
of lime, with the addition of an animal matter called 
gelatine. This exudes from the body of the animal in 
the form of a calcareous perspiration, and the shape of 
each shell is determined by that of the animal itself; thus, 
if you were to examine the inhabitant of one of the family 
of the shell Helix or Snail, you would find it long and cir- 
cular, rolled up in the same manner with the rings of its 
shell house. Shells are very minute when they first come 
out of the egg, but each year the animal enlarges its 
covering by additional matter. The little creature is not 
only his own carpenter, but the painter of his dwelling 
also : his skin is porous, and contains colouring matter, 
which is projected through the calcareous substance while 
yet in its softened state and thus is produced the rich 
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colouring and delicate shading, which has so often excited 
your most lively admiration. 

Shdls are fonml both in fredi and salt water, but the 
latter greatly exceed the former, in number and beauty. 
Some of those which are met with in oar western rivers, 
seem fitted by their great thickness and hardness, to con^ 
tend with the rapid and boisterous currents, which are 
observable in these waters at certain seasons, while others, 
like the frail and beautiful Paper Nautilus, appear pur- 
posely fitted to float on a gentle sea. It is remarkable 
that some of those, whose fragility would render them 
liable to be crushed in a tempestuous ocean, are provided 
with an apparatus, by which they can descend and seek 
shelter in the calm depths of the sea, while others are 
taught to anchor themselves in safety, by throwing out a 
byssus or filament, by which they fasten themselves se- 
curely to the rocks. 

When however an accident occurs, and their little 
tenement becomes dilapidated, their kind Creator, whose 
watchful care extends even to these minute denizens of 
the great and wide sea, has furnished them with means of 
repairing every injury they may have sustained. This is 
done by a discharge of the same calcareous matter, of 
which in the first instance their shells were constructed. 
" You might by your own observation, prove that this is 
true. You should procure in the spring some common 
snails, break off part of their shells, then giving them a 
supply of food, place them under a glass, that you may 
watch their operations. You W6uld observe first a frothy 
matter exuding from that part of the animal you had 
uncovered, and forming a film ; in a short time a second 
discharge would raise the first to the level of the external 
surface of the shell, and by degree* f^pcK accessions would 

14 
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give the new part the thickness and substance of the old 

In making researches into diis truly fascinating science, 
you will find very great assistance in Cuvier's Regne An- 
imal, Lamarck's Histoire Naturelle des Animaux satis 
V^tebres, and Crouch's Illustrated Introduction to La- 
marck's Conchology. 

The Linnaean system of Conchology has been almost 
universally ^perseded by that of Lamarck^ who is now 
considered by naturalists as the great instructor in this 
interestiiig science. You will also find much to interest 
you on this subject, in " Kirby's Bridgwater Treatise," 
" Ware's edition of Smellie's PhUosophy of Natural His- 
tory,'* " Mawe's Conchology," " Lessons on Shells by 
C. Mays," &c. 

I must now bid you Adieu. 

* "hetaom on SbeUs," by the author of <* Lcmqim on Object*." 
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natural history — ^botanl, mineralogy, geology. 

My dear niece — 

An idea prevailed formerly, that a knowl- 
edge of Botany was so difficult to attain, as to preclude it 
from occupying the attention of our sex ; but among the 
many changes which have taken place in the system of 
modern education, has been the introduction of this study 
into a large proportion of those public and private semi- 
naries for females, with which our country abounds. 

There are many circumstances connected with the pur- 
suit of this science, which appear to render it peculiarly 
appropriate to the youthful members of our sex. The 
different branches of Zoology, are all indeed well calcu- 
lated to awaken the attention, and excite the most lively 
interest, by the extraordinary phenomena which they 
display, and the constant demonstration which they afiRnrd, 
of the wisdom, goodness and mercy of our great Crea- 
tor, towards all his oifspring ; there are however obstacles 
which lie in the way of their attainment, especially ta 
young inhabitants of our western states, which are not to 
be met with, in the pursuit of Botany. While the stu- 
dy of Conchology must always be a source of extreme 
interest, there may exist circumstances, which to a resi- 
dent of the west, may preclude the obtaining specimens 
sufficient to enable her to pursue her conchological 
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researches. The distance of these states from the sea- 
board, must unavoidably lessen the facilities in obtaining 
either the marine productions of our own countiy, or 
imported specimens. But in the acquisition of Botany, 
we are not thus fettered : its specimens spring up under 
our feet, they embellish the surrounding forests, and en- 
liven the uninhabited wilderness. 

" None but the most foolish and depraved," exclaims air 
eloquent advocate of this science, " could derive any thing 
from it but what is beautiful, or pollute its lovely scenery 
with unamiable or unhallowed images* Those who do so 
from corrupt taste, or malicious design, can be compared 
only to the fiend entering the garden of Eden.''* 

Besides the fiicility of obtaining specimens, there ai*e 
other advantages in favor of this science as a subject of 
study for a young lady. Its pursuit not only promotes 
mental improvement by exciting " curiosity, gratifying a 
taste for beauty and ingenuity of contrivance, and sharp- 
ening the powers of discrimination," but is also highly 
conducive to health of body, and elasticity of spirits. 
On this account, I have known it ]H'escribed by physi- 
cians to their patients, since the zest which is given to 
exercise, by the hope of procuring new botanical speci- 
mens, will often induce an invalid to make an exertion in 
the way of walking, which she would otherwise shrink 
&om, as too fatiguing or too solitary. It also possesses an 
advantage in the simplicity and cheapness of the appara- 
tus necessary for its prosecution. A microscope, a tin 
box for preserving specimens, and an herbarium to keep 
tliem in when dried, are all that are necessary for the 
student, with the exception of text-boc^s, which are 
needed in every science. 

* Sir J. S. Smitfa'K Introduction to the Study of Botany. 
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While many other studies require a master's aid in 
order to pursue them to advantage^ Botany may be 
studied perfectly well by the fire-side, without any other 
assistant than the requisite text-books» 

To encourage you to make the attempt, I will merely 
adduce the following facts which fell under my own ob- 
servation. 

Some years since, a popular lecturer on this science 
passed through some of the eastern states, and in the 
course of his per^inations stopped at a certain town, 
and delivered a preliminary lecture, in which he called 
the attention of the inhabitants to the study of Botany, 
and proposed to deliver a course of lectures for a stipula- 
ted sum of money. 

As it was a novelty, and moreover, as the gentleman 
was furnished with a very pretty set of transparencies, to 
illustrate his subject, the young people of the village 
were greatly taken by the proposal, and as many of them 
as could afford it, joined together and formed a class, and 
went through the usual routine, when the botanist depar- 
ted from the place. 

There were however not a few young persons, who 
while they felt a lively desire to join their companions, 
were prevented from doing so, by the circumstances of 
their parents; but while they cheerfully submitted to the 
decision of those, to whose judgment they were in the 
habit of yielding affectionate submission, they neverthe- 
less cherished an ardent desire to pursue the study of 
Botany. 

One of them, a young lady, received soon after from 
the generous kindness of an affectionate relative, a pres- 
ent of the simple apparatus needed for prosecuting the 

desired study, and likewise, all the necessary text-books ; 

14* 
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accompanied by a request, that she would during the ap-* 
proaching winter, seek to lay in such a stock of botanical 
knowledge, as would enable her in the spring, to attend 
to the practical examination of plants, and the identify- 
ing of their names, in the scientific books which had been 
sent to her. 

She determined to gratify her kind friend, by availing 
herself of the opportunity offered, and therefore devoted 
the study Jiours during each day for the following winter, 
to making herself mistress of Sir James E. Smith's " In- 
ti'oduction to the Study of Botany," and of his " Granir 
mar of Botany." The mental effort requisite in commit- 
ting to memory the long catal(^ue of technical terms 
peculiar to this science, and for making a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Linnfean system, and a partial knowl- 
edge of Jussieu's system, was indeed almost as great, as 
would have been needed in learning to translate a new 
language ; but by going to work thoroughly, when spring 
unfolded her beauties, this individual found that she was 
able to identify the plants she met with, with very little 
effort, while her young companions who had ei^oyed the 
advantage of attending lectures, but had rested satisfied 
with that exertion, were unable to accomplish anything 
of consequence in practical Botany. 

Should you be desirous of attaining the same object, I 
think I may safely recommend the same mode of proce- 
dure, with that I have just described, and I doubt not 
if followed, it will be attended with the same result Jf 
so, you will enjoy through life, a constant source of rich 
and innocent amusement, one that will be able to enliven 
a solitary walk, and throw an exceeding charm over rural 
life, as well as to heighten your adoration of the good- 
ness of Him who has clothed the earth with such beau- 
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ties, for the enjoyment of his rebellious children. ^< Suc- 
ceeding years of reflection and more knowledge will only 
serve to confirm your earlier deductions, and thus will be 
provided a source of unceasing happiness even for enfee- 
bled age, from the considerations to which they lead and 
from the hopes and prospects which they will open before 
you. The vegetable kingdom will expand everywhere 
before you into an immense poitraiture of the Divine 
Mind^ in its contriving skill, profuse imagination, con- 
ceiving genius, and exquisite taste ; as well as in its inter- 
esting qualities of the most gracious benignity, and the 
most benevolent munificence. The various flowers you 
behold will awaken these sentiments within you, and 
compel your reason to mark these perceptions and this 
inference. They will be the annual heralds to you, and 
ever returning pledges of his continual beneficence, of 
his desire to please and benefit, and therefore of his pa- 
rental and intellectual amiabilities. They will come to 
you with the attendant seasons, that nurse and evolve 
them, as the appointed assurances that the world you 
inhabit is yet to be preserved and the present course of 
things to go on. The thunder, the pestilence, and the 
tempest may awe and humble you into dismaying recol- 
lections of his tremendous omnipotence and possible 
visitations, and of your total inability to resist or avert 
them ; but the beauty and benefactions of his vegetable 
creations — the flowers and the fruits more especially — 
will remind and assure you of his unforgetting care, of 
his condescending sympathy, of his paternal attentions, 
and of the same^fiectionate benignity still actuating his 
mind, which must have influenced it to design and exe- 
cute such lovdy and benevolent productions, that display 
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the minutest thought, most elaborate composition and so 
much personal kindness."* 

After having studied the two valuable works of Sir 
James Smith, (if possible, Hooker's edition of the In- 
troduction to Botany,) by procuring ^^Nuttall's Genera 
of N. American Plants," " Eton's Manual of Botany for 
the Northern and Middle States," and ^^ Torrey's Bota- 
ny," you will be able to identify most, if not all the 
botanical specimens which you may find in your walks 
or rides* 

By preserving them carefully when dried in an herba- 
rium, you will be able to refer to them with satisfaction 
hereafter, and it is not improbable it may become an 
object of lively interest to some friend who may be inves- 
tigating the subject of Botany, without having opportu- 
nities for obtaining the same specimens. I recollect on 
one occasion, having had it in my power, greatly to 
amuse and interest an English botanist, when on a tour 
of professional exploration through this country, by 
showing him an herbarium which I had collected, and 
enriched with plants, sent by relatives from different parts 
of the Union. 

A fact now recurs to my memory which proves that a 
knowledge of Botany has, by a female been sometimes 
rendered greatly conducive to the comfort and well-being 
of her family, Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell was the wife of 
a physician of Aberdeen, Scotland. Like many other 
of his medical brethren, this gentleman was disappointed 
in the emoluments accruing from his professional practice, 

* Turner's Sacred History of the World. The author mutt apologise, for having 
a second time introduced this passage to her youthftil readers. On a former occasion^ 
in her ** Conversations on the Botany of the Scriptures," the passage was given verba- 
tim ; in the present instance she has taken the liberty of changing the pronouBs ftom 
the first person plural number to the second person, as the passage thus written struck 
her, as forming a peculiarly appropriate argument in favor of the study of what is to 
her a delightful and favorite science. 
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and was induced to relinquish it and accept a situation 
connected with the press in London. 

Here he became involved in debt and was finally im- 
mured in prison. His wife, in her efforts to assist him, 
recollected that she had a knowledge of Botany, and 
was ready in the exercise of her pencil ; these accom- 
plishments she determined to make subservient to the 
good of her husband. She had heard that a medical 
herbal was much needed, and the thought occurred to 
her, that she might be able to supply the d^ci^icy. 
Having consulted some eminent men, and obtained their 
approbation, as well as havuig interested them by rep- 
resenting her impelling motives, she commenced her 
drawings, and subsequently with her own hand engraved 
them on copper. Her husband illustrated the engravings 
by brief descriptions of the plants. Two volumes were 
thus completed, and her book received a public testimo- 
nial of approbation from the London College of Physi- 
cians. ^^For the most complete set of drawings of 
medicinal plants," says Dr. Pulteney, author of Histori- 
cal and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany 
in England, " we are indebted to the genius and industry 
of a lady, exerted on an occasion that redounded highly 
to her praise." 

I will only add, my dear E , that this amiable 

woman accomplished the object she had at heart, and 
released her unhappy husband for a time from his em- 
barrassments, but he became subsequently involved and 
went to Sweden, where he finally lost his life under sus- 
picious circumstances. 

From the study of Botany, I will now pass on to that 
of Mineralogy. This science, though full of interest, 
has impediments in its way, which will render it far less 
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easy to be panned by young ladies, than either that of 
Botany or Conchology. It is requisite to the accurate 
understanding of the system of Crystallography, which 
is one of the most curious and interesting branches of 
Mineralogy, that the student should have attained a con- 
siderable knowledge of Geometry. — The apparatus for 
testing minerals is, in its most perfect form, that of the 
compound blowpipe, quite unsuitable for a young lady's 
use, even if the expense of procuring it, did not preclude 
doing so, and the simple blow-pipe requires practice and 
skill to make experiments with it of much use. 

You will however find much to interest you in this 
study, especially if you have an experienced friend near, 
who will be at the trouble of labelling your specimens. 
The more simple ones, you can readily learn to identify, 
and many of the rarer kinds you will be able to recog- 
nize again, after having had their striking characteristics 
pointed out to your notice, by an intelligent mineralo- 
gist. Some of the more simple acidic tests you will be 
able likewise to employ, and will on the whole find much 
pleasure in making a collection. 

As a text-book, I believe Cleaveland's Mineralogy has 
received the warmest commendations from scientific men, 
both in our country and in Europe. 

Geology, which is closely connected with Mineralogy, 
is in some respects more interesting. At one period, the 
friends of religion appeared to look with a suspicious eye 
upon the progress of this science, lest in the elucidation 
of facts connected with the formation of our globe, some- 
thing might be adduced which would contravene the 
Mosaic account of its creation. It is not to be disputed 
that there have been infidels, who while they put on the 
mask of mere scientific ardour for the establishment of 
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geological truths, were secretly aiming to undermine the 
statements of the Word of God. 

It was of such geologists, that our favorite poet ex- 
cldmed, 

** Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by whieh they learn 
That He who made it and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age." 

But these enemies of religion, have by later discoveries in 
Geology, been defeated as it were with their own weap- 
ons. As the structure of the earth has been more closely 
investigated, and its once hidden mysteries brought to 
light, facts have been developed which serve to prove 
that a remarkable coincidence exists between the state- 
ments of the Bible, and the truths of modem Geology. 
Professor Silliman asserts it as his belief, ^^ that the peri- 
od is not far distant, when Geology will be admitted in- 
to the train of her elder sister, astronomy, and when 
both will be eventually hailed as the friends and allies of 
revealed religion.'* 

The awful catastrophe which Moses records as having 
overtaken our world, as a judgment for the sins of our 
progenitors, is every where attested by the appearance 
of the earth's surface ; it is written alike in the projecting 
granite of the loftiest Alpine summits, and in the organic 
remains deposited in the limestone valleys of our own 
country. I have myself seen petrified coralline speci- 
mens imbedded in limestone, which were found in a^mall 
water course in the midst of Ohio, hundreds of miles 
from any ocean, in whose saline waters the coral worm 
can alone exist. 

In the rocks of Monte Bolea, in the Veronese territo- 
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ry, are found imbedded tbe bones of the shark, pike, 
cod, mackerel, herring, and a variety of other firiies. 
** We find a mantle as it were of earth and sand," says 
Mr. Conybeare, writing of a certain portion of country, 
<^ indifferently covering all the solid strata, and evidently 
derived from some convulsion which has lacerated and 
partially broken up those strata, inasmuch as its materi- 
als are demonstratively fragments of the subjacent rocks 
rounded by attrition. Hence they must be assigned to 
the last violent and general catastrophe which the earth's 
surface has undergone." 

When we look upon Geology, thus acting as the hand- 
maid of revelation, and behold her bringing in the offer- 
ings drawn from her stores of scientific truth, and casting 
them down at lier Master's feet, we feel compelled as it 
were, to take a lively interest in beholding her onward 
progress, and to wish her intelligent advocates a " God- 
speed." 

My space would forbid my making any attempt to un- 
fold the principles of this science, did I feel myself in 
any degree competent to such a task. I can only assume 
the more humble office of directing you to those who are 
considered the best guides in the acquisition of it. 

There is appended to Cleaveland's Mineralogy, a very 
good treatise on Geology, which is rendered more inter- 
esting by the accompanying map of the U. States, which 
is ccdoured according to its geological characters. Besides 
this work, Phillips' and Conybeare's Outlines of Geolo- 
gy, Bakewell's Introduction to Geology, and especially 
Buckland's Bridgwater Treatise on Geology and Miner- 
alogy, I may safely recommend, as excellent guides in 
this interesting and useful study. Adieu. 



LETTER XX. 



general reading. 

My dear niece — 

I HAVE in the course of my last nine or 
ten letters endeavored, though in a very imperfect man- 
ner, to direct your attention to particular branches of 
study. I cannot forbear dwelling awhile now, on your 
general habits of reading, not having a reference to any 
one of those branches which we have already considered. 

There is a great deal in the periodical publications of 
the day, which is worthy of your attention. I think it 
will be highly beneficial to you, to be in tlie habit of 
reading some of our best Reviews ; though in doing so, 
you must take heed to yourself, and endeavor to keep 
your faculties awake and in lively exercise ; else you will 
surrender your own judgment entirely to that of another, 
and may find yoifrself in the course of a few days, wholly 
changed in your opinion of a writer, simply by the cir- 
cumstance of having read two separate Reviews, one of 
which gave a totally different view of him from what was 
presented by the other. 

But when you read an able and impartial review of an 
important worl^, and are careful to maintain a proper 
guard over yourself while doing so, you will be conscious 
of receiving the same intellectual benefit, as when yon 

16 
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have been taking a lesson from an experienced n^aster, in 
some department of science or of the arts. 

Biography will be another fruitful source of entertain- 
ment and instruction, if proper care be taken in the 
selection of such works, and judicious reflection be ex- 
ercised on them afterwards. In no way can a young 
female obtain a more accurate knowledge of human na- 
ture, and of the great diversity of character which abounds 
in the world. In general society, she can of necessity 
take but a partial glimpse of individuals ; she sees them 
usually in what may be called their gala dress ; generally 
speaking, the more odious phases of man's character, will 
be reserved for exhibition in scenes to which her sex and 
age will preclude her from admission. Whenever you 
take up a good biographical work, endeavor to make it 
subservient to your own improvement ; study the errors 
of others, not that you may talk of them, but that you 
may learn to correct your own. 

When you find the most eminent christians described 
as being yet inheritors of a corrupt nature, do not exult 
at their weaknesses, but rather take warning by their fall ; 
and while you become more and more convinced of the 
fact, that in the best estate on earth, man is still a weak 
creature, learn to imitate their contrition and humility, 
while you seek to avoid their sins. 

When you read of the triumphs of divine grace in the 
lives and deaths of God's dear children, let your prayer 
continually ascend to Him, from whom alone any good 
gift proceedeth, that you may be " strengthened by his 
spirit in the inner man,*' that you may " die the death of 
the righteous, and that your last end may be like theirs !" 

Well written books of Travels, will form another high- 
ly useful branch of reading. Next to the privilege of 
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beholding foreign oountriea with our own eyes, and sur-* 
veying their varied charms for oursdves, is that of reading 
the accounts given of them by intelligent and impartial 
travellers. We seem at such moments almost the posses- 
sors of an enchanted tapestry, like that of the Arabian 
Nights', so complete is our temporary iUusion ; and after 
visiting the pyramids of Egypt, examining the walls of 
Petra, or scaling the summit of Mont Blanc, we return 
to the quiet scenes of our own fire-side with an additional 
zest. Always have an Atlas before you when reading a 
book of Travels, sinless the country be perfectly familiar 
to you; by examining and comparing the descriptions 
given of one country by different intelligent travellers, 
you will learn to form a correct notion of it, and the pre- 
judices and mis-statements of one, will be corrected by 
another. 

There is one kind of reading in which young females 
are especially prone to indulge, which is that of novels* 
I have in a previous letter, on the government of the 
thoughts, pointed out some of the unhappy consequences 
which are apt to result from this habit of employing the^ 
time. I would here repeat, and enforce my request, 
that you will exercise great caution on this point, though 
I will not attempt to recommend a total abstinence from 
such books. The hcAit of feeding the mind with them I 
deprecate as most. injurious, but I believe there are cer- 
tain works of fiction, which may be read occasionally — 
on an average, one or two in the course of a twelvemonth^ 
without any injury, provided the mind of a young person 
is in a healthy state. ' 

But if the imagination is excitable, the thoughts prone 

, to wander over the field of romance, and to indulge in 

morbid habits, and vain dreams of an ideal happiness 
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which is entirely dependent for its existence on certain 
external circumstances; then, to such a young person 
I would say decidedly, duty requires of you, if you mean 
to be a follower of the Saviour, not to indulge in the 
reading of works of fiction, even sparingly : total absH" 
nence from them is essential to restore moral and mental 
heahh. 

Should one thus situated, urge the strong desire which 
she feels, to indulge herself occasionally by the perusal 
of only one good novel ; I would reply, it is your wisdom, 
as well as your duty to practice self-denial on this point ; 
for every time you give way to the cravings of inclination, 
you are throwing fuel on the unholy flame already burn- 
ing in your heart: "yoM cannot serve God, and deliber- 
atel^&nd habitually indulge in such a course of conduct. 
To practice self-denial may be difficult, I will not deny 
that it is so, but it is nevertheless not impossible; I could 
cite examples to prove, that it is not only possible, but 
practicable, by the divine assistance, to overcome the 
love of novel reading; after resisting the temptation for a 
while, it will cease to be such ; and the individual will 
learn to feel more pleasure in the perusal of profitable 
works than in that of any romance. 

The remarks which I have made on novel reading, will 
be aj^h'cable in a great degree to the habit of feasting the 
mind with the works of dramatic writers. 

Shakspeare's plays are unquestionably the finest speci- 
mens of the kind to be found in our language, and when 
the mind has been properly disciplined, many of his 
tragedias and some of his other plays may be read with 
advantage. But there are many of his scenes which I 
cannot believe ought to be read by a pure-minded young 
female. A few lines she may glance over, but the licen- 
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tious tone, the coarse vulgarity, which pervades them, 
will prevent any wish to read further; she will feel 
instinctively, that by their perusal she would contract 
pollution, and she will either at once close the volume, or 
uniformly pass by those portions of the drama. 

There is a class of writings to which I have not yet ad- 
verted, but which by the testimony of many, intelligent 
judges, has been pronounced highly serviceable to the 
youthful reader. I here refer to those essays which Vere 
published periodically, such as the Spectator, Rambler, 
Idler, &c. It is no longer fashionable to commend the 
writings of Addison and Johnson, and yet I (%nnot but 
think that the frequent perusal of select portions of these 
publications, would have a happy effect in correcting the 
glaring defects of style, which are so conspicuous in many 
of our modern writers. 

As long as our language continues, and human nature 
remains the same, so long will Sir Roger de Coverley 
continue a subject of interest to intelligent minds. " Ad- 
dison's characters," says Miss More, " may be likened to 
that expressive style of drawing, which gives the exact 
contour by a few careless strokes of the pencil. They are 
rendered amusing, by being in some slight degree carica- 
tures; yet all is accurate resemblance, nothing is wanton 
aggravation." 

I have yet another and higher style of reading to com- 
mend to your attention, which is to be furnished by well 
selected religious treatises and sermons. 

Some young ladies might perhaps turn away in disgust 

from such works, and by their actions, if not in words 

declare it as their opinion, that the attention bestowed 

during the Sabbath on such subjects, was amply sufficient 

for them. But I trust that I may hope better things of 

16* 
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you, my dear E f and will therefore assume, that it is 

your earnest desire, not only to improve the Sabbath to 
the purposes £w whidi it was bestowed, but also to employ 
a portion of your leisure, during the other six days of 
the week, in feeding your spiritual, as well as your intel- 
lectual nature. 

Now some of the most experienced christian guides, 
and among them the excellent and eminent Wilberforce, 
have recommended to all christians, who are desirous of 
promoting their spiritual growth, to have always in hand, 
some evangelical work, a portion of which they should 
endeavor to read daily. Such a habit, when faithfully 
persisted in, wiU be found highly conducive to christian 
improvement The authors selected, should be such as 
will prove faithful and judicious guides, a test which if 
practically adopted, would prove fatal to not a few mod- 
ern publications which are ostensibly of a religious char- 
acter. I should reccMximend some of our older divines, in 
preference to a host of these meagre, ill-digested compi- 
lations. An ingot of pure gold, drawn from Leighton's 
Cotnmentary on St Peter, or Bishop's Hall's Contem- 
plations, or the* Writings of Bishop Beveridge, or from 
some others which I could enumerate, would far ^ceed 
in its intrinsic value, the produce of one of the mines of 
baser metal, found in a whole series of the publications 
of some of the popular religious writers of the present 
day. A sentence or paragraph from Leighton or Hall, 
will, often be found to contain spiritual food for a day, 
because the truths there embodied, will strike home to 
the conscience some powerful appeal, or suggest some 
idea from which a whole train of thought may proceed, 
which will be calculated to give a new cast and colouring 
to some hitherto obscure subject. 
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Among tfce modem religious booksy which I would 
especially recommend to your notice, are Miss More's 
invaluable writings, Wilberforce's Practical View of the 
prevailing Religious Systems, &a, Cecil's works, the Let- 
ters of the Rev. J. Newton, &c. 

It will probably require months for you to go through 
either one of the volumes I have referred to, but the time 
consumed each day in the employment, will be scarcely 
missed, whQe the aggr^ate amount of good acquired 
will be great and most probably permanent in its effects. 
With this letter I shall close my imperfect attempt at di- 
recting your course of study, and after throwing out a 
few hints on the acquisition of those accomplishments 
which I think expedient for a young christian to cultivate, 
I shall pass on. to the consideration of those duties which 
are connected with the exercise of the affections. Adieu. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



My dear niece — 

I HAVE now^ though in a cursory manner, 
directed your attention to the. chief branches of intellec- 
tual improvement; I have in hiany instances been able to 
do little more than throw out hints, which will be sufficient 
to awaken your attention, and fix some leading ideas in 
your mind; the work of carrying on and perfecting these 
must be your own.* 

I wish you to be thoroughly convinced of this truth, 
that all ' the instruction which your dearest friends and 
most judicious advisers can give, will be ultimately use- 
less, unless you make a vigorous effort to apply these in- 
structions, and improve this advice, by your personal 
exertions. Your friends may provide the intellectual 
food best adapted for your necessities, and may place it 
within your reach, but farther than this, they cannot pro- 
ceed. God has created us to be voluntary agents, not 
passive instruments subject entirely to the control of oth- 
ers. The most doating parent, who loves his child even 
as his own soul, and who would cheerfully lay down his 
life to secure the salvation of the beloved object of his 
affections, feels painfully conscious, that he can only ac- 
complish a certain measure of preparatory work ; he may 
sow the good seed. of God's Word in the heart of his 
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child, he may water it with his tears and follow it with 
his prayers ; he may hedge it around to prevent the en* 
trance of the noxious beast ; but after this, he can do 
nothing more than wait, watch in faith, and hope, even 
against hope : the process by which the seed is made to 
germinate, must be carried on by God working in the 
heart of his child to will and do ; and by the individual 
oti her part, voluntarily accomplishing that work, and 
fulfilling that will of God. 

So is it also, in the promotion of the intellectual inter- 
ests of his offspring ; the parent feels that he can no more 
perform the office of thought and reflection for his child, 
on which her mental vigour depends, than he can dis- 
charge for her any necessary vital function. He may 
co-operate indeed, and do so most happily, but if. he 
hopes to relieve his child from her part of the work, he 
wiU, when it is perhaps too late, be made to see the falla- 
cy of such a system of education. 

Addison compares the process of education to that of 
the statuary. The marble has been brought to the artist, 
as it was when hewn from the quarry : all the beautiful 
veins and rich colouring are inherent in the limestone, but 
the statuary shapes and polishes it, and thus not only 
makes them apparent to others, but adds greatly to the 
original beauty, by his elaborate efforts. I will suppose 
that I have a column to prepare and fit for an important 
position in that temple, which God is rearing silently but 
surely in the world. The base- has been formed with all 
proper care, the column has been reared upon it, and the 
capital affixed ; order and harmony have been secured ; all 
that we now wish, is to add some embellishments ; in other 
words, the essential branches of a correct education have 
been provided for ; those things have been attended to 
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without which the column would have been essentially de- 
fective, and unfitted for the position it was to occupy in 
the temple. I have now to advert to the embellishments 
which are to heighten its beauty and add grace to its 
symmetry. 

There is probably no word in our language more fre- 
quently misapplied than ctccomplishmenta. " This word," 
says Miss More, ^^ originally signified completeness^ per" 
fection. But I may safely appeal to the observation of 
mankind, whether they do not meet with swarms of 
youthful females issuing from our boarding schools, as 
well as emerging from the more private scenes of domes- 
tic education, who are introduced into the world, under 
the broad and universal title of accomplished young ladies^ 
of all of whom it cannot very truly and correctly be 
pronounced, that they illustrate this definition, by a 
completeness which leaves nothing to be added, and a 
perfection which leaves nothing to be desired.'* 

I consider it, my dear E , a most unfortunate 
opinion for a parent to entertain, that all her daughters 
must of necessity be accomplished, in the general accep- 
tation of the word, and must pursue every particular 
branch of study which their companions are pursuing. 
The natural peculiarities of character and the talents of 
her daughters are to be considered, rather than the pre- 
vailing fashion of the day. There are few accomplish- 
ments or elegant acquirements which do not sit gracefiilly 
on a modest young female, provided they have not been 
attained by the sacrifice of other and more precious ob- 
jects, or by the consumption of too much time ; that 
possession, which though the most important to our race, 
is the one which is most readily and easily squandered. 
If a young lady evinces a taste for music, drawing, or 
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painting, I would if I had the ability, cultivate one or 
all of these accompli3hments, provided I did not, by so 
doing, encroach on other and higher duties. Music is 
an agreeable and refined recreation, one tliat adds charms 
to the domestic circle, as well as affords a pleasing solace 
to the individual herself. Drawing and painting are also 
most interesting occupations in the quiet of retirement or 
in the bustle of a city life. They add new interest to 
the works of nature, and provide a most agreeable re» 
source for solitary hours. But if the circumstances of an 
individual are such, that her time for indulging in literary 
occupations or elegant recreations is likely to encroach 
upon the claims of domestic duty; if by learning to play 
or paint well, she must consequently either relinquish 
studious employments altogether^ or obtain time to do so, 
by throwing the burden of household cares upon a belov- 
ed mother or sister ; then I would affectionately advise 
her, first to attend to the claims of duty and affection, 
and to devote the small residue of time that remains, 
rather to the acquirement of solid and substantial knowl- 
edge, than to the pursuit of mere accomplishments, which 
embellish and adorn the character, but can never strength- 
en or invigorate the mental faculties. 

^^ I look upon the great predominance of music in fe- 
male education," to use the language of Miss More, " as 
the source of more mischief than is suspected ; not from 
any evil in the thing itself, but from its being such a gulph 
of time, as really to leave little room for solid acquisi- 
tions. I love music and were it only cultivated as an 
amusement, should commend it. But the monstrous 
proportion, or rather disproportion of life which it swal- 
lows up, even in many religious families, and this is the 
chief subject of my regret, has converted an innocent 
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diversion into a positive sin. I question if many gay 
men devote more hours in a day to idle purposes, than 
the daughters of many pious parents spend in this amuse- 
ment. All these hours, the mind lies (comparatively) 
fallow, improvement is at a stand, even if it does not 
retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of time, 
stolen in the intervals of better things, that are so devo* 
ted ; but it is the morning, the prime, the profitable, the 
active hours, when the mind is vigorous, the spirits light, 
the intellect awake and fresh, and the^hole being wound 
up by the refi'eshment of sleep, and animated by the 
return of light and life for nobler services. If music 
were cultivated to embellish retirement, to be practised 
where pleasures were scarce and good performers not to 
be had, it would quite alter the case. But the truth is, 
these highly taught ladies are not only living in public, 
where they constantly hear the best professors, but they 
have them at their own homes." 

Do not think, my dear E , I am a foe to these 

interesting recreations ; far from it ; you have leisure to 
cultivate somcof them at least, without infringing upon 
higher duties : your parents are fond of music, and by 
devoting a certain portion of your leisure to its acquisi- 
tion, you can materially increase their comfort Take 
heed that you do not allow such amusements ever to clash 
with duty, but make them rather subservient to it, by 
letting your aim be, to play and sing in such a manner, 
as m^y please those whose gratification you are bound to 
consult, whose comfort it is your privilege, as well as 
duty to promote. 

It has ever been a sweet sight to me, to behold a fam- 
ily circle gathered round a cheerful fire during a long 
winter's evening, while one member would toudi the 
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piano, or simply raise her sweetest notes for the amuse- 
ment of that happy circle. How much more grateful 
should it be to an affectionate heart, thus to soothe a fa- 
therms, husband's, or brother^s cares, and increase, a moth- 
er's and sister's joys, than to perform in a crowded circle, 
for the gratification of strangers, whose admiration may 
be more loudly expressed, but whose affections do not 
respond with the feelings of sympathy. 

How much more interesting should it be to draw or 
paint to please a father's eye, or a mother's heart, than 
to decorate the walls of an exhibition room. 

'^Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures, harmlessly pursued." 

The sainted Martyn assures us in his diary, that religion, 
instead of destroying the interest he had been accustom- 
ed to take in the employment of bis pencil, only gave 
fresh zest to it; he felt that he was not alone, if he 
had but a solitary leaf to copy, for it was one of his 
Father's works. 

The young artist may derive fresh motives to humility 
from an attempt to delineate the foliage of a shrub Qr 
tree, or to imitate the exquisite hue of a simple flower. 
She will find that her own best attempts are inadequate 
to portray the divine original ; the richest tints which the 
skill of man has been able to provide, are poor and worth- 
less, compared to the hues " of His unrivalled pencil," 
who has clothed the world with such exceeding beauty for 
rebellious man. 

The sweetest notes which she is able to raise by her 

voice, or to draw forth from her instrument, are deficient 

in melody, compared to the warbling of the little wren, 

or the varied music of the mocking-bird. 

16 
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Thus, my dear E , the christian may enjoy even 

her most delightful recreations, and find them ministering 
to her spiritual improvement in various ways ; and I be- 
lieve I may safely assert, that those occupations which 
will not permit us while pursuing them, to raise ouf 
hearts to God and realize his presence, cannot be such as 
He can approve, or our consciences sanction. 

I must not omit one caution to you, my dear niece, in 
the selection of your music. I cannot but decidedly rep- 
rehend the tone of feeling and morality which pervades 
many of the most admired songs of the present day. 

I have not unfrequently heard modest young females ex- 
press in singing, sentiments so impassioned, and utter 
words so anacreontic, that the reading of them aloud, would 
have called the manting blush to their cheeks. Surely if 
the daughters of fashion are^bound so closely by their fet- 
ters, as to be unable to make an attempt to break them, 
the daughters of christian parents, more especially if they 
are themselves professors of religion, should dare to be 
singular. " Here as elswhere however, christian mothers 
should make a stand. They should not be so unreason- 
able as to expect, that a young girl will of herself have 
courage to oppose the united temptations of fashion with- 
out, and of corruption within ; and authority should be 
called in, where admonition fails." 

There are other accomplishments in vogue in the fash- 
ionable world, the pursuit of which is not unfrequently 
sanctioned by christian parents ; but as I cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend them to you^ I shall not include them 
in my remarks. Adieu. 



LETTER XXII. 



government of the affections. 

My dear niece — 

In some of my previous letters, I pressed 
upon your consideration those branches of self-govern- 
ment which had a more special reference to your intellec- 
tual discipline : my present object will be to draw your 
atttention to that which concerns the culture of your 
moral feelings. 

I have been more minute in treating of the various 
modifications of self-government, since there is not a day, 
and scarce an hour of conscious existence, in which we 
are not called upon to exercise it, in some of its diversified 
forms. 

Our Almighty Parent could doubtless have continued 
to create the whole of the human race in the same per- 
fection of stature and with the same maturity of intellect, 
as he bestowed upon our first parents in Paradise. But 
he has wisely provided the different stages of infancy, 
childhood and youth, as preparatory steps in the training 
and formation of our moral character. He has made the 
helplessness of infancy, the occasion of eliciting and 
strengthening some of the sweetest, as well as the most 
powerful affections of our nature ; and many a heart is 
unconscious of the depth of emotion which lies dormant 
within its deep recesses^ or of the enduring nature of its 
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affectionsy until some helpless claimant on its sympathies^ 
calls forth its latent energies, and in the exercise of them> 
makes the possessor first know herself. 

It appears to have been a part of the Divine economy, 
to traiu and educate its subjects, by leading them on from 
one stage of excellence to another, and therefore when 
we hear that our first parents were created in the image 
of God, we have no reason to suppose that Adam's 
moral nature was complete and incapable of increase. 
He probably could not have learned self-restraint, unless 
he had been created with a liability to be tempted to a 
departure from rectitude. We have reason, I think, to 
believe, that the perfection of man's moral nature con- 
sists not so much, in having no temptations to resist, as in 
having received such supernatural supplies of God's 
grace, as will enable the soul to withstand these tempta- 
tions. 

On this principle, we cannot but believe, that St. 
Paul or any other true believer, who has been instructed 
in the holy art of self-government, will be found to stand 
on a far higher pinnacle with respect to moral excellence, 
than did our first parents before the fall. The latter, 
had they continued innocent, would have obtained heav- 
en we may imagine as their natural inheritance ; the for- 
mer, though utterly powerless in themselves, became so 
strengthened by the SpiHt in the inner man, that they 
were enabled manfully to fight under God's banner, and 
to continue his faithful soldiers and servants unto their 
lives' end, and have thus entered into their rest 

It will be salutary for you, my dear E , to remem- 
ber, that the first temptation which proved fatal to man, 
was presented through the medium of one, who cloaked 
his insidious advances, under the guise of friendship. 
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Temptations may no{ improbably assail you through the 
instrumentality of such as profess to be your genuine 
well-wishersy and cordial friends; they too, may seek to 
palliate the supposed dereliction from duty to which they 
would^ entice you, by saying that these offences are tri- 
fling, and their consequences unimportant ; but should 
you be placed in such circumstances, remember that such 
was the reasoning employed by the first successful tempt- 
er of our race ; for one of the arguments which over^ 
came Eve's virtue was this, " Ye shall not surely die." 
Every associate who may thus solicit you to turn aside 
into the flowery path of pleasure for a momentary grati- 
fication) will become a tempter of a dangerous kind. 
How important then will it be for you to exercise such 
habitual control over your aflecti(ms, as will prevent 
your being precipitate in the formation of any friendship. 
Cases are continually recurring of young females who, 
by their undutiful and self-willed conduct, have brought 
the grey hairs of parents to their graves in bitterness of 
heart, when had the history of their declension from the 
path of filial duty been made public, in many instances 
it might prove to have been in a great measure referable 
to the malign influence of some unprincipled youthful 
associate ; and there are probably few of mature years 
who cannot bear testimony to the evil of some such asso- 
ciation, for I cannot dignify it by the name of friendship. 
From mistaken tenderness, many parents injure their 
daughters greatly, by permitting them to form preci- 
pitate and indiscriminate attachments with their school- 
mates. Now a child has too little penetration into 
character, to be a proper judge of her companions, and 
if she is naturally of an amiable disposition, she may be 
duped by an artful girl, and led to consider one an agree- 
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able friend, who may prove her mp^t dangerous enemy* 

To you, my dear E , Providence has most kindly 

assigned in your two younger sisters, such friends as are 
most proper and safe for you, and I trust you will never 
be so misguided in sentiment, as to dislodge them from 
the chief place in your affections, to make room for 
those who may be acquaintances of a day, and removQcl 
from you on the morrow. Such cases are of constant 
occurrence, but to me they appear ^unnatural, and indic- 
ative of some defect in judgment, if not of heart For- 
surelv Providence intended those to be our dearest friends 
and most confidential advisers, who have been nurtured 
under the same benign maternal care — guarded by the 
same paternal wisdom — who have shared the same apart- 
ment and often the same couch from the days of infancy. 
But how often do we see girls, as they grow into woman- 
hood, dissevering the sweet companionship of nature, 
and selecting other hearts in which to repose their fullest 
confidence and love, and choosing as the favorite com- 
panions of their walks — the sharers of their literary 
pleasures — their most frequent correspondents — not 
those, who being their sisters by blood, should have been 
so in heart, but such as are comparatively strangers. 

Do not misunderstand me, and suppose I would wish 
your youthful friendships to be formed exclusively with 
your sisters ; assign to them the precedence certainly, 
but do not confine your affection to them. One of your 
age, who possesses as warip a heart as yourself, will long 
ere this, have formed other attachments. Some of these 
you will have contracted while you were in the nursery, 
and at an age when your judgment being too weak to di- 
rect, your preference must of course have been rather 
acccidental and dependant upon circumstances. Of 
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necessity^ some of these persons have long ceased to be 
your favorites, while others will, I trust, remain your 
friends not only through time, but in eternity. In the 
intimacies which yon now form, study to exercise your 
powers of discrimination, and let them ever be sanction- 
ed by your judgment. 

I have known more than one young lady, whose mind 
had been so perverted by improper companions and friv- 
olous reading, that she had learned to think it very dis- 
creditable, not to have some bosom friend beyond the 
precincts of her own family. Though such an one was 
at all events to be procured, it so happened that no can- 
didate for the office could be found in her limited circle, 
who was at the same time agreeable to herself and approv- 
ed by her parents : in this unfortunate dilemma, rather 
than subject herself to the opprobrium of having no 
friend, she selected one obnoxious to her family, and 
highly injurious to herself. 

While I thus caution you against precipitate friend- 
ships, do not think me desirous of chilling the warm 
current of youthful sensibility, which when well-directed, 
gives a charm to the character, which can never be pos- 
sessed by one of a phlegmatic temperament We may 
apply the same language to sensibility, as the great Burke 
did to enthusiasm, and say, "when well-directed, it 
gives life and energy to all that is good and great." 

The feelings of aifection are, to use the beautiful met- 
aphor of a German writer, the "first, pale, spiritual snow- 
drops that spring from the dark soil of childhood ;" so are 
they also, the latest flowrets of autumn, blooming when 
all beside of earthly origin is withering and fading away, 
and surviving in some rare instances, even after the win- 
try ice of death has begun to glaze the heart which once 
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they beautified. <^ To saisible hearts, every indication of 
genuine feeling will be dear, for they well know that it is 
this temper which, by the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 
may make a yoimg female one day become more enam* 
oured of tl^ beauty of holiness; which, with the co- 
operation of principle, and under its direction, will ren- 
der her the lively agent of Providence in diminishing the 
misery that is in the world ; into which misery this tem- 
per will give h^ a quicker intuition than colder characters 
possess. It is this temper, which when it is touched and 
purified by a ^ live coal from the altar,' will give her a 
keener taste for the spirit of religion, and a quicker zeal 
in discharging its duties. But let it be remembered 
likewise, that as there is no quality in the female charac- 
ter which more raises its tone, so there is none which 
will be so likely to endanger the peace, and to expose the 
virtue of its possessor ; none which requires to have its 
luxuriances more carefully watched, and its wild shoots 
more closely lopped."* 

I am earnestly desirous that you should from principle 
cherish a spirit of kindliness and charity to all your fellow 
creatures, and be ready to perform friendly offices to 
your neighbors and acquaintances. Especially in seasons 
of sickness and bereavement, be watchful of opportuni- 
ties to perform acts of kindness, and like your Divine 
Master seek to go about doing good — " binding up the 
broken-heart'* — "comforting all that mourn," — and 
" speaking a word in season to them that are weary." 

While &om christian motives you seek to maintain a 
spirit of charity towards 

" The friendly many — lore the favorite /eir.'^ 

Select these after you have obtained a discriminating 

« H. More'8 Strictures on Female Education, Chap. 16. 
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knowledge of dieir characters, and find your judgment 
approves the choice, and when the attachment has been 
fonnedy seek to cement it, and to retain them as your 
p^rmjinent friends i 

« Jadge before f^iendshipi then confide till death." 

We must not withhold our affection because we have as- 
certained that our intended friend possesses some imper- 
fections and weaknesses, since we might then wait in vain 
to obtain what the Son of Sirach pronounces to be a 
" treasure," and " the medicine of life," and what they 
shall find, who fear the Lord. 

While you cannot thus, so long as you are a denizen 
of earth, hope to obtain a faultless friend, since that is 
one of the joys reserved for the redeemed in Heaven, 
you may and should seek one, whose example you would 
desire to imitate, and who possesses strict religious prin- 
ciple, an amiable temper, cultivated understanding, re- 
fined feelings, and last but not least, whose conduct is 
ever marked by discretion^ a quality distinct from intel- 
lect, but more essential to feminine excellence. " Dis- 
cretion is indeed the guardian of all female virtue," and 
where it is wanting, however intellectual and amiable a 
woman may be, she can never be a safe and improving 
friend. 

If you have been admitted upon confidential terms in- 
to the family of your friend, let your fidelity subsequently^ 
be proof against all attempts to undermine it, or obtain 
any information whicb has been entrusted to you. Occa- 
sionally, while a guest is staying in a house, circumstan- 
ces may tr&nspire of an unpleasant nature ; if in any 
instance, you should be placed in such a situation, prove 
yourself deserving of the friendship which has been man- 
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ifested towards you, by scrupulously refraining from ever 
speaking of the occurrence to others. I have known 
some beautiful examples of such honorable silence on the 
part of young females who were visitors in the families 
of their relatives, at seasons such as we have alluded to. 
Their fidelity in keeping the secrets entrusted to them, 
was not only an earnest of a superiority of character, 
which was more fully developed in maturer years, but 
was also a strong cement to the affection of their relatives. 
It is indeed base ingratitude on the part of a female, 
whether old or young, to take advantage of the confi- 
dence which has been reposed in her, while a visitor in a 
family, and to blazon their domestic arrangements and 
private transactions to a bustling and censorious world ; 
would, that such unamiable conduct were less common ! 
Never indulge in insincerity of manner towards your 
friends, by making professions of regard to their faces, 
and descanting upon their faults behind their backs. Such 
disingenousness is foreign to true nobleness of character, 
and where the habit prevails, however specious may be the 
outward appearance, we shall generally find that within, 

*' Moral dignity and strength of mind 
Are wanting ; and simplicity of life ; 
And reverence for one's self." 

If such insincerity is the bane of friendship, we may 
venture to pronounce that variation of circumstances is 
the test of true affection. There are many who are as- 
siduous "summer friends," while the sun of prosperity 
gilds our path, whom we may be paine4 to find deserting 
us, when the shades of adveri^ty steal over th^ landscape. 
Should this ever be your melancholy experience, my dear 

E :, grieve not too deeply for such a defection, nor 

while " feeding on disquiet, disturb the calm of nature 



■ 

If, 
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with your restless thoughts ;'' rather rejoice in^he tried 
fidelity of those beloved friends, whose love instead of 
withering before the assailing blast, only flourishes more 
luxuriantly, in the bracing atmosphere of adversity. 

If it behoves you to be thus careful and judicious in 
the formation of a friendship, which it is optional with 
you to dissolve when expedient, however costly may be 
the sacrifice ; how much more incumbent is it on you, to 
exercise self-government over your affections, where the 
union will become indissoluble except by death ; and yet 
in the latter case, the judgment is much more apt to be 
biassed, and the conduct to be precipitate, than in the 
former. 

The moment when a young christian female first reali- 
zes that this ^^ change has passed upon her heart," is indeed 
one of the most important and critical in her earthly 
career; less dangerous indeed to her spiritual welfare, if 
she have previously learned the salutary lessons of self- 
government, but in all cases fraught with great interest 
to her as a child of God. " The quiet surface of her 
feelings has been disturbed, sweetly, brightly, impercep- 
tibly, but still disturbed ; another and a stronger spirit 
has been evoked, and now rules her. Emotion is its 
name. At first, it waves the wand and wears the guise of 
perfect happiness, and she is loth to distrust its bright 
and many promises." 

This moment, my dear E , if it comes to you, will 

be indeed critical, for on its results, not only your tem- 
poral, but your everlasting happiness will greatly depend. 
Let me then caution you, •to beware of indulging en- 
grossing emotion, and allowing your understanding and 
judgment to become captives not so much in the first in- 
stance to your heart, as to your imagination. 
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HappJ would it be, if every young female before yield- 
ing herself passively to the indulgence of precipitate 
or inordinate afiection, or such as parental wisdom and 
love felt unwilling to sanction, were to listen to such wise 
admonitions as are contained in the writings of one, who 
was an ornament to her sex, and a pattern of what is 
lovely and of good report among women. 

*^ I believe," this excellent woman observes, " that emo- 
twn^ innocent, nay praiseworthy, when subordinate, does, 
in its nature, rob God of more honor than any other 
rival admitted to the human heart : it goes more directly 
to pluck him from his throne, and substitute the creature. 
Ambition, desire of fame, of pleasure, of wealth — de- 
votedness to literature, to the works of art or nature — 
tend to the same point; but they do so less avowedly, and 
under more restriction. Inordinate aifection, fair as may 
be its guise, and captivating its song, is more essential 
idolatry, than self-seeking in any other shape. In its un- 
disguised excess it says to the beloved object, ' Let me be 
your god; trust in my shadow; give me your heart; Je- 
hovah must be your portion^ but let me be your happi- 
ness ; a portion of your time, your service, he must have, 
but your daily, hourly thoughts, your dreams, your feel- 
ings, let them all be of me — of mine.' Had we the 
history of all the attachments that, since the human 
heart began to beat, have either been violently destroyed, 
or have silently gone out of mind, the majority of disap- 
pointments might be traced to this self-consuming property 
of emotion. Setting aside Christian principle, self-inter- 
est requires a subordinatiofl of the heart to the under- 
standing, for daily experience proves that regtUated feeling 
can alone be lasting feeling. ^^* 

* Miss Jewsbury's " Letters to the Young." 
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While experience confirras the opinion, that those at- 
tachments which have had their origin in excitement — 
which have been persisted in, in opposition to a parent's 
wishes, which have been consummated without a father's 
benedictions, and in despite of a mother's entreaties, are 
almost uniformly melancholy in their sequel, and very 
frequently give place to indifference, if not aversion ; 
there are innumerable examples to confirm the assertion, 
that " regulated feeling^^ unsentimental though it be in 
the eyes of the youthful devotee of fiction and romance, 
^' can alone be lasting feeling." Such was the love of 
which the admirable Mrs. Hutchinson was the beautiful 
exemplar in her own person, and which she inspired in 
the heart of her excellent and no less admirable husband. 

What female mind under proper regulation, would not 
involuntarily yield the palm for true, pure, and exalted 
affection to Colonel Hutchinson, above all the impassion-- 
ed heroes of romance, or of real life. He to whose char- 
acter as a husband, his mourning widow paid the following 
tribute, which in point of real pathos and pure affection, 
can scarcely be surpassed. " His affection for his wife was 
such, that whoever would form rules of kindness, honor 
and religion, to be practised in the married state, need no 
more, but exactly draw out his example. Man never had 
tt greater passion or a more honorable esteem for a wo- 
man ; yet he never remitted that just rule which it was 
her honor to obey ; but he managed the reins of affection 
with such prudence and affection, that she who would 
not delight in such honorable and advantageous subjec- 
tion, must have wanted a reasonable soul. He loved her 
soul better than her countenance ; yet even for her person 
he had a constant affection, exceeding the common tem- 
porary passion of fond fools. If he himself esteemed her 

17 
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jpt a higher rate than she deserved) he was himself the 
author oPthe virtue he doated on; for she was but a 
faithful mirror, reflecting truly though dimly, his own 
glories upon him. The greatest excellence she had, was 
the power of apprehending, and the virtue of loving him. 
A likeness that followed him every where, till he was ta- 
ken to the regions of light, and now she is at best but his 
pale shade. So liberal was he to her, that he hated the 
mention of severed purses. His estate w^as so much at 
her disposal, that he never would receive the account g£ 
anything she expended. When she ceased to be young 
and lovely, he showed her the most tenderness. He loved 
her at a such a kind and generous rate as words cannot 
express; yet even this, which was the highest love any 
man could have, was bounded by a superior feeling, he 
regarded her not as his idol, but as his fellow-creature in 
the Lord, and proved that such an affection far exceeds 
all the irregular passions in the world." 

Nor was Mrs. Hutchinson a solitary example of fervent 
and self-sacrificing female affection ; — such was also the 
heroic Lady Russel — she whom her noble lord, when he 
was called on to relinquish her, found so inexpressibly 
dear, that when the bitterness of separation was over, he 
could deem the thought of death on the scaffold, or by 
the knife of the executioner, not comparable to it for an- 
guish. These two ladies were indeed brilliant luminaries, 
and the elevated position they occupied in society has 
xiifiused the lustre of their e;cample from one hemisphere 
to the other ; but had we time^ we might enumerate a . 
host of stars, less conspicuous indeed in their isolated 
position, but whose sofl light when blended, would form 
a galaxy of female worth and pure self-sacrificing affec- 
tion, sufficient to throw a mellow, but beauteous light 
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over this valley of tears. Let the young lady whose taste 
has been so perverted by romance reading, that she re- 
jects with disdain every overture of affection, not made in 
the impassioned accents of a hero of fiction, seriously 
consider whether in the page of the novelist, she has ever 
r£ad of love more deep and enduring, or which was more 
capable of self-sacrifice, than was that exhibited by the 
nteresting characters we have i^ecified ? But were they 
not all examples of regulated affection ? Was it not love 
of a stamp like this, which led the noble-minded Mrs 
Hutchinson to endeavor to share her husband's close im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London, and which, when 
this boon wasi ungraciously denied, made her cheerfully 
submit to the fatigue and exposure of a long and daily 
walk, to enliven the confinemeat of the object of her 
affection, and that too, in the most inclement weather of 
winter ? Was it not an attachment regulated by prin- 
ciple, which enabled the heroic daughter of the virtuous 
Southampton, to dry her weeping eyes, and so to nerve 
her whole soul, that she could come forward in serene and 
dignified self-possession, to act the part of an amanuen- 
sis to her noble husband, by taking notes for him through 
his trial ? 

Perhaps it may be said, these ladies were of an age that 
has passed by, and that modern life presents no such ex- 
amples. Melancholy indeed is the fact, that such " nobil- 
ity of soul" is not common at the present day, nevertheless, | 
we believe not a few are to be found in our own land, / 
who could thus be faithful unto death. We will specify 
but one such exalted pattern of devoted affection, of our 
age and country — the amiable and devoted Missionary, 
Mrs. Judson. She, to whose fervent zeal and untiring 
effort, as well as to whose conjugal affection, not only 
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her bereaved husband, but the foreign prisoners immured 
with him in the dungeons of Burmah, paid such a feeling 
tribute ; who for six long and wearisome months, was 
content to dwell in a wretched hut» filthy and comfortless, 
without a chair on which to rest her aching limbs, lor 
die sole satisfaction of being near the prison of her be- 
loved and suffering husband. 

May God grant, my dear E ^ thai the preseiK 

generation of young American females, m^y furnish many 
such noble-minded women, who, ^^ strong 'in the Lord 
and in the power of his might," may be found faithful in 
the discharge of every relative duty, adorning the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour in all things : for I hesitate 
not to say, that happy and blessed must that nation be^ 
which pK>ssesses a phalanx of such virtuous females. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXIII. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 
My dear NIECE 

To a young lady, educated as you have 
been by pious and judicious parents^ and from infancy 
sedulously shielded from those grosser modes of tempta- 
tion, bywhicb the great adversary of our souls seeks to 
allure a large portion of our race to sin and eternal death, 
there are no trials to her virtue which will be so continu* 
ally presented, neither are there any, by which she wiU 
be more liable to be overcome, than those which assail 
her temper. 

Take the great mass of our sex, especially as they are 
at present situated, in our own country, and, (unless 
some obliquity of mental vision perverts our judgment,) 
we cannot fail to acknowledge, that the appropriate and 
legitimate sphere of female action, lies within the bosom 
of the domestic circle. Home is the hallowed centre^ 
around which is to be described the circle allotted to wo- 
man, the beauty and perfection of which depends not so 
much on its comparative dimensions, as on the accuracy 
of its proportions; in the same manner that the orbit of 
the least member of the planetary system, is as perfect in 
its kind, as that of the magnificent Saturtl ; both re- 
viving alike^ around one great central luminary^ 

17* • 
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It is that disciple of the Saviour ^^who bears his mild 
yoke, that serves him best/' She who, in obedience to 
his divine command, is continually "looking unto Jesus,'' 
as the great Sun of her moral system, may glorify him 
as effectually, though not as conspicuouly, ivhile in the 
privacy of domestic life, she " only stands and waits," in 
the faithful discharge of every relative duty, as they, who, 

'' at his biddiag speed, 
And post o*er land and ocean, without rest." 

Nor let us despise such trials^ as our daily routine of do- 
mestic duty presents^ and while we yield passively to 
trivial temptations, comfort ourselves with the idea, that 
our faith and love could have bm*ne heavier ones, un- 
itinehingly. God looks at the principle which is involved 
in our conduct, m^uch more than to the occasion which 
elicits it ;: and I doubt not, but that ^^ He whose &vour is 
life,** never fails to regard with benignity, his child, who, 
when interrupted in any of her favorite pursuits, by the 
entrance of unexpected and unpleasant visitor^ struj^les 
from principle with her selfish inclinations, and %veloomes 
her guests in a hospitable manner, and from a spirit of 
love, bears Vrith their disf^reeable qualities, listens kind- 
ly to their uninteresting conversation, and checks the 
rising repartee at their expense^ or her, who when reading 
an interesting book, or copying some fine sketchy or colour- 
ing some delicate flower, is called off, either to discbarge 
some homely domestic duty in the kitchen, or to the nur- 
sery to attend to the wants of a younger brother or sister, 
and can obey the call, not only without peevishness or 
irritability, but with a serene and cheerful brow. She 
who can thtts yield her own inclinations quietly to the 
call of duty, evinees herself to be a genuine disciple of 
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her d^-<den}ifig Master, and may hope hereafter^ to hear 
the savne bleBsed words of approbation from bis dt?ine 
lips, as he once vouchsafed to address to a fenude cisci- 
ple of old; ** she bath done wimt she could/' 

^* Since triflee make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles, springs, 
Since life's best jojs consist in peace and ease. 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 
O let the ungentle spirit learn from thence, 
' A small unkindnesB is a great ofieace.' 
The mild forbearance at a brother's fault, 
The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought ; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 
Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, aU the ptaee tohick springs 
from ike large aggregate of litUe things ; 
Ob these small cares of daughter, wife or friend. 
The almost sacred joys of home depend : 
There, Sensibility, thou best may*st reign, 
Home is thy true legitimate domain." 

The occasion for the conquest of your temper wiU be 
found sometimes so trifling, that you will be almost 
ashamed to own to yourself, that it can excite so power- 
fol a struggle ; nevertheless, it will be a conflict between 
the spirit of holiness and the prince of evil, and whatever 
victory is obtained, can be only achieved by divine asas- 
tance. However uninteresting the internal struggle may 
be to our fellow creatures, we may be confidently assured 
that it is not unknown or unnoticed by the great Searcher 
of hearts, who has expressly declared, that ^^ he that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ru- 
leth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.^ Even on 
principles of mere worldly policy, it is emphatically our 
interest to learn to command ourselves ; for the most 
prosperous circiunstances are no security for happiness, 
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to a ruffled and perverse temper. Such was the unholy 
spirit evinced by the proud Hainan of old ; he had been 
loaded with favors by the Persian monarch, who heaped 
honor upon honor on the head of his favorite, but said 
Haman, in the bitterness and perverseness of his heart, 
*^ all thb availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

You, I doubt not, have in the course of your experi- 
ence found the pleasure of an otherwise delightful excur- 
sion, entirely marred, or an evening company made 
quite uncomfortable, by the presence of one unamiable 
spirit. 

• However great may be the suffering which these iras- 
cible or perverse beings can inflict on their family and 
friends, I am well convinced by the observations which I 
have made on such occasions, that the pang which they 
have it in their power to produce in the hearts of others, 
is not comparable to the suffering which they themselves 
endure. If others are not able to withdraw personally 
from the reach of the darts which these angry tempers 
are dealing forth, they may at least so cover their breasts 
with the adorning of a " meek and quiet spirit," that the 
envenomed shafts cannot lodge within ; but the unhappy 
victim of such passions cannot escape from herself, but 
will make a " hell within," however fair mav be her earth- 
ly Paradise. 

There are many practical directions laid down in the 
Word of God for our guidance, which are repulsive to 
the worldly-minded, and in direct opposition to their 
tastes and prejudices ; but among these we can scarcely 
include the Apostolic injunction, recorded in 1 Pet iiL 
3 & 4 vs., whicli was indeed primarily intended for the 
female ^^^trang^rs, scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
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Cappadocia and Bythinia," but which will remain as long 
as the world lasts, preceptively binding upon Christian 
women of all ages, and of every clime. St Peter urged 
his female converts to seek this truly feminine grace, " the 
ornament of a- meek and quiet spirit," not because it 
would render them more lovely and engaging in the eyes 
of their fellow-creatures, but for this reason, that in " the 
sight of God it was of great price." 

The devotee of fashion, and she whose ambition is lim- 
ited in its range to earthly objects, inculcates upon her 
youthful female charge, to seek the attainment of refined 
elegance and polished gentleness of manner, as the gra- 
ces which will be their passport to admiration in genteel 
society. The end attained by ^he christian apostle and 
the worldly mother, may appear very nearly the same to 
the casual observer, unaccustomed to discriminate between 
that gentleness which is the result of good breeding, and 
that which is the offspring of christian humility; but He 
whose prerogative it is, to " search the heart and try the 
reins," detects an immense difference. 

That command over the temper and language, which 
is merely the effect of worldly polish, attractive as it un- 
doubtedly is, may nevertheless, be but an external deco- 
ration, thrown around a heart which the fire of unholy 
passions may be inwardly consuming ; while the adorning 
which the Apostle requires, is but the outward manifes- 
tation of the presence of the Spirit of God, in the heart 
which he has returned to beautify and adorn for his dwel- 
ling-place and temple. 

Some families insensibly acquire such a habit of con- 
tradicting one another, that it would almost seem,, as if 
they found a pleasure in thus acting. You cannot make 
a morning call, or share a meal with them that is not 
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embittered by petty bickering or ^ngry arguments. The 
brothers are unreasonable, and the sisters impatient — the 
children are fretful and spoiled, and the mother irritable. 
As we take our leave of the &mily where discord reigns, 
are we not. constrained to acknowledge, that if " temper*' 
is not '^^every thing," it is at least one of the most impor- 
tant of earthly treasures? 

Let not her whose disposition is naturally irritable or 
perverse, be driven to despair, if she meets with repeated 
discomfitures. Let her confess her sins in deep abasement 
before God, and implore their forgiveness through the 
blood of Christ ; let her also seek his Holy Spirit to sub- 
due and mortify her temper — let her watch and pray 
against temptation, and armed with the sword/ of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, let her go forward to 
the conflict, and in due season, she shaU reap, if she 
faint not. 

Perhaps in no respect do professing Christian females 
more injure the cause which they are bound to serve, than 
by the indulgence of improper tempers. " The woman 
who, reposing on the laurels of her boasted virtue, allows 
herself to be a disobliging, a peevish, a gloomy, a dis- 
contented companion, defeats one great end of the mar- 
riage institution, which is happiness. The wife who 
violates the marriage vow, is'indeed more criminal; but 
the very magnitude of her crime emancipates her hus- 
band ; while she who makes him, not dishonorable, but 
wretched, fastens on him a misery for life, from which no 
laws can free him, and under which religion alone can 
support him."* 

In like manner, it is incumbent on every daughter, "as 
a positive duty, to study to make home agreeable," to her 

« " Coelebs in Search of a Wife." 
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parents and other members of the domestic circle — to 
smooth down the little cross occurrences that will happen 
in the best regulated family — to study to cheer and com- 
fort the declining years of her father and mother, and in 
every way to make them happy, consistently with her 
duty to God. 

Let every woman then, my dear E— — , who has "na- 
med the name of Christ,*' wliether she be wife, mother, 
daughter or sister, bear in mind the infinite importance 
of having her temper in subjection to principle; let her 
not be commended for amiability abroad, and indulge 
without compunction at home, in a suspicious, irritable 
or perverse temper. Let her not make that meal, which 
should be the most cheerful of the day, insipid by her 
conduct' She profesiSes to consider herself called to " en*- 
dure hardships as a good soldier of Jesus Christ," let her 
not then be discomfited by a smoky apartment or a neg- 
l^ent servant. She may have evinced fortitude under 
some great trial; let her not be irritated if she find her 
coffee ill-made, or of an improper temperature. She 
professes to practise self-command ; let not her temper 
then be. overcome by the awkwardness of a child in toss- 
ing over the contents of its cup, either on her snowy 
table-linen, or unsoiled dress. If the roll is badly baked, 
or the butter indiflerent, how much will the evils be ag- 
gravated by what one of the old writers calls, the unsa- 
vory sauce of ill-humour. The occasions which I have 
specified) for the display of bad tempers in the domestic 
circle, may appear too trivial to enumerate, nevertheless, 
it is precisely an aggregate of 3uch small sins, as most 
frequently saps the foundation of fire-side enjoyments. 

I recollect reading an anecdote some time since, in the 
journal of one of our popular tourists, which exhibited 
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the disastrous effects that sometimes ensue frpm the want 
of self-government on trifling occasions. As far as I can 
remember, the story ran as follows. 

The American tourist encountered, while travelling in 
a Diligence in France, an elderly lady, who was a native 
of the country, and whose amiable and attractive man- 
ners, and good-humoured endurance of fatigue and in- 
conveniences, excited the commendation of the American. 
The prepossession was mutual, and before the travellers 
separated, the matron threw out sundry hints for the 
practical guidance of her more youthful associate. A- 
mong these, was a judicious caution to him against marry- 
ing any woman, before he had become well acquainted 
with her domestic virtues. To this end, she advised him 
never to visit any young lady as an admirer, at a regular 
hour on each returning day. The traveller manifested 
surprise, and inquired " what possible evil could result 
from paying his visits to the object of his admiration, at 
stated seasons?' 

" Very great deception as to character," she replied, 
*' might probably be the consequence, inasmuch as the 
young lady knowing when her lover was to be expected, 
would be prepared in holiday dress and smiles, to welcome 
him. A friend of mine," she said, " had learned a pain- 
fiil lesson, by thus regularly making his calk at a partk- 
ular hour of the evening, on a fair acquaintance. So 
admirable had she unifqrmly appeared at these times, and 
so attractive, that his heart had been taken captive ; and 
the young lady and her family smiling on his suit, it was 
about to be consummated, when, a very short time pre- 
vious to that fixed on for their marriage, having occasion 
to leave town on business during the afternoon, he called 
unexpectedly, at an early hour of the morning, to take 
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farewell. The hall door was open, and he entered unan- 
nounced : while he stood just within the threshold, be 
heard strange and discordant notes issuing from the fam- 
ily sitting-room, which was near at hand. The sound 
was so unusual, that his foot was an*ested, and he found 
himself undesignedly a listener in a scene, never inten- 
ded for his ear. It was alas ! the voice of his bien 
aimee engaged in an angry discussion with her mother, 
about some article of dress, in which the taste of parent 
and child differed — one impassioned word followed 
another, until finally the refractory child prevailed, and 
the mother, with flushed face and swimming eyes left the 
apartment, and passing through the hall disappeared. 
Shocked and astounded by the alarming discovery which 
he had made so unexpectedly, the gentleman retreated 
with a sorrowful heart to his lodgings — a painful and 
heart-rending struggle ensued, the issue of which may 
be readily imagined ; — he wrote a kind and feeling letter 
to her, who had thus deceived him so grossly, relinquish- 
ing her hand forever, since he felt assured, that one who 
could not command her temper on such an occasion, to 
her mother, was illy qualified to render him happy ns 
his wife. 

How many such discoveries are made, my dear E— — , 
by both man and woman, when alas ! it can profit them 
nothing — the irrevocable vow has been pronounced, and 
they have been joined together, until death shall sever the 
tie, with tastes uncongenial, tempers unsanctified, and 
wills unsubdued. 

When only one of the parties has been deceived, great 
must be our commiseration for the unhappy victim 
of disappointed affection — she has awaked from a dream^ 

to find herself plunged in a fiery ordeal — nevertheless, 

la 
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let not such an one despair — though the furnace may be 
heated seven times, yet if she be a child of God, her com- 
passionate Redeemer will not forsake her; he will come 
to her in distress, walk with her in tlie burning flame, and 
finally in his own good time and way, bring her unscath- 
ed, through much tribulation, into the kii^gdom of heaven; 
where no farther curse shall rest on her blessings, and 
where all tears shall be wiped from every eye. 

Leaving this anecdote which I have related from mem- 
ory, for you to reflect upon, I will now bid you, Farewell. 



LETTER XXIV. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS AND APPETITES; 
My dear NIECE — 

Think me not unreasonable in troubling 
you with yet another letter on Self-Government, since in 
the formation of such a character as I earnestly desire you 
to possess, there are other passions besides those of an- 
ger and wrath, to be brought into subjection to the mild 
yoke of the Redeemer. 

I have cautioned you in my last letter against the indul- 
gence of perverse and angry tempers, and I would now 
warn you to take heed of a revengeful, malicious, and 
envious spirit ; for hateful as these passions are, they have 
too frequently in their grosser manifestations, obtained a 
lodgement in the breast of women of refined and polish- 
ed manners ; and in a modified degree are I fear too often 
harboured by those who are numbered among God's pro- 
fessing people. Start not, my dear niece, and indignant- 
ly refute the imputation, as unjust and uncharitable. 
Our blessed Lord, he " who knew what was in man, and 
needed not that any should testify unto him," has declared 
that the sins I have enumerated spring spontaneously from 
the soil of the unrenewed heart, and can only be rooted 
out by the transforming influence of the Holy Spirit. 
But this work of sanctification is generally speaking a 
gradual work, and while the young Christian has been 
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taught to hate sin, she will nevertheless find the work of 
subjugating it, not light, or to be accomplished without 
many conflicts ; hence, while she abhors the passions of 
revenge, malice and envy, she may nevertheless frequent- 
ly find hepelf assailed by temptations, in the form of 
envious, uncharitable and unforgiving feelings; ^'they 
are the torment of the saints on earth, the fruit of that 
evil nature, which, notwithstanding the power of grace, 
continues and shall continue in one degree or other till sin 
is swallowed up in death. It is however one peculiar 
work of the Spirit to make man sensible of his evil na- 
ture, and to furnish him with power for contending 
against it.""^ 

Whatever injurious or unkind treatment you may re- 
ceive, struggle vigorously, and pray earnestly for strength 
not to indulge the temptation to retaliation, the desire of 
which, is so prone to rise instantaneously in the breast of 
a young and ardent girl, even if she has made some pro- 
gress in christian knowledge : — the disposition to revenge 
the injury, is the fruit of her corrupt nature ; the power 
which enables her to resist and overcome, is the fruit of 
divine grace* It is an excellent way to assist you in the 
struggle, never to permit yourself to speak to the person 
wlio has dealt thus harshly with you, until you can do so 
with calmness — if you find yourself too weak to remain 
with them in the first warmth of your emotions, quietly 
leave the room, until you are restored to composure. 
Do not detail tlie history of your wrongs to any one, for 
every indignity ofiered to us adheres with two-fold, tena- 
city to our hearts, after it has been repeated to another ; 
you will find it hard to maintain this silence, since sympa- 
thy is so agreeable so our nature ; but make a vigorous 

* Hn. Sherwood. 
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dFort, to resist the temptation to give utterance to your 
overflowing heart, and you will reap the reward of your 
exertion. When any person has injured us, and we have 
prayed to be enabled to forgive and forget the injury, 
and for a time cannot perceive that our efforts have been 
very effectual ; let us, if a suitable opportunity presents 
itself^ force ourselves to perform some act of benevolence 
towards them, — such as visiting them kindly in their sick 
chamber, should they be seized with illness ; or mention- 
ing^ some praiseworthy action of theirs, which is calcula- 
ted to make a favorable impression of them to others ; 
and we shall find while we are thus acting towards them 
as christians, we shall insensibly and as it were natural- 
ly learn tojeel towards them as brethren. Such mercy 
will be indeed " twice blessed" — it will probably convert 
our ill-wisher into our friend, and most undoubtedly will 
have a sweet effect in tuning our discordant hearts into 
melody within. 

I cannot but think the hateful and mean passion of 
envy, is cherished and indulged far more generally in the 
heart of woman,than by many is thought possible. There 
are individuals, in whose unhappy breasts the hateful 
feelings of jealousy and envy are so continually rankling, 
that the most trifling possession held by another, will be 
sufficient to elicit a display of it. How often have I ob- 
served a new dress, or handsome shawl, or fashionable 
bonnet, exhibited in the most unobtrusive manner, call 
forth a host of envious, scrutinizing glances from one's 
female acquaintances ; while others, less skilful even than 
these in disguising the unholy passions which were lurk- 
ing within, would give vent to their unamiable feelings, in 
disparaging remarks, intended to lessen the value of the 

obnoxious articles, in the eyes of the owners. But 
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while these sinful emotions thus rankled in the breasts 
of those who indulged them, how indignantly would they 
have spurned the imputation, that the baleful fruit pro- 
duced by their hearts was of a kindred character with 
those from which proceed the tH*each of the sixth com- 
mandment, and yet the Scripture classes envy and jeal- 
ousy en masge, with what are commonly called the 
grosser forms of sin. 

I have heard a lady acknowledge candidly, that she 
never could rejoice in the prosperity of others. Alas ! 
what a state of mind does such a confession indicate — 
what genuine christian, while clothed in the most abject 
poverty, would not contemplate such an ill-r^ulated 
heart with the deepest compassion, even when found in 
conjuncture with the greatest external prosperity ! 

*' These insulated souls ne'er feel the power 
Of gen'rous sympathy's extatic hour ; 
These disconnected hearts ne'er taste tlie blioB, 
Extracted from another's happiness." 

There are less odious modifications of envy and jealousy 
than those I have alluded to, and many whose minds are 
of far too noble a stamp to indulge in the grosser devel- 
opements of these passions, may find themselves tempted 
to envy the beauty or grace, or the intellectual strength 
or cultivation of a more favored daughter of prosperity. 
Should such feelings assail you, my dear niece, silence 
them by the thought, that these merely adventitious cir- 
cumstances are by no means essential to earthly happiness; 
that the all-wise providence of God appoints the most 
minute incidents of our earthly career, with tenderness 
as well as with the most perfect judgment ; had he grant- 
ed us beauty and great capacities for attracting admira- 
tion, we should probably have been ensnared by these 
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dangerous possessions, and have been led captive in the 
chains of worldly service ; had he entrusted to us ten tal- 
ents, we might have misimproved them, and thus have 
received more severe condemnation. 

Besides this government over our passions, there is an- 
other species of self-command, which I am desirous you 
should attain, since from the neglect to cultivate it in 
early life, the physical powers often become so much 
weakened, that throughout the whole subsequent career, 
the individual is exposed to great disadvantages; and 
sometimes most disastrous consequences ensue from thi$ 
n^lect. 

I here allude to that control over her feelings and her 
nervous system, which can enable the most delicate wo- 
man to command herself, in those sudden and unforeseen 
occurrences, to which our frail nature is always liable. 
The tenure bv which man holds existence is indeed most 
precarious, and a woman is liable at any moment, either 
to find her " golden cord" untwisting, or to behold that 
rent, which binds some of her most beloved and cherished 
friends to their earthly tenement. How often do unex- 
pected casualties require prompt, energetic, self-collected 
assistance, from a wife, daughter, mother or sister. How 
melancholy is it then, to see her who should have been 
the ministering spirit to the sufferer, convulsed with ter- 
ror, or rending the air with her cries, and subtracting, 
for the relief of her own self-inflicted suiFerings, a moiety 
of that assistance, which was barely adequate to the ne- 
cessities of the victim of disease, or the subject of casualty. 

I recollect on one occasion being witness to such a 
scene. The infant child of a friend had, owing to the 
negligence of its nurse, been severely scalded, and I was 
summoned to the assistance of the mother. As I ascended 
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the stair-case of my friend's house, I heard the most pain- 
ful cries of distress issuing, not from the infant, but from 
its mother ; and when I entered the nursery, I found the 
poor babe, as yet unattended to, while the mother who 
was holding it in her arms, was rending the air with her 
cries : her feelings were not to be controlled, and she 
could do nothing to relieve her suffering babe ; gently 
removing it from her arms, 1 proceeded to disrobe it, and 
having brought with me a liniment of oil and lime-water, 
which I remembered having heard recommended by a 
physician of great skill, I applied it to the scalded babe, 
who, though resisting at first, seemed almost immediately 
soothed ; and by the assistance of an anodyne, soon for- 
got its sorrows and was ^Tapped in a gentle slumber. 
This is only one instance, out of the many constantly 
presented to my notice, in which I have been made to 
feel, how infinitely important it is to a woman, and espe- 
cially to a mother, to learn to command her own feelings. 
Many a valuable life might have been spared, in the 
one item of casualties liy fire, had presence of mind been 
possessed by the unhappy subject of the misfortune, or 
by the spectators. How many rush to the open air, and 
thus lend an awful impetus to the devouring element, in- 
stead of seeking to stifle it, either at the risk of burnt 
hands, or by enveloping the sufferer in woollen blankets 
or carpet Even a child may learn this self-command : I 
well remember a little girl of my acquaintance, when on 
fire in the nursery, at a distance from all assistance, being 
seized by an elder sister of nine or ten years old, and 
rolled in a hearth rug, by which means the flames were 
extinguished before her nurse could get to her assistance ; 
otherwise the child would probably have been sacrificed. 
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The experience of every day must convince us, that 
while human life is a most precarious possession to all be- 
ings, it is pre-eminently so to the traveller by land or sea. 
So numerous and tragical are the disasters continually 
occurring on our steam-boats and rail-roads, that the 
christian is at times almost tempted to think, that inasmuch 
as they have been made a means of abetting the cause c^the 
Prince of evil, through the greatly increased facilities 
which they have furnished for the promotion of his cause, 
by the open desecration of the Lord's day, so may they 
have been permitted Sov a season, to be given up in a 
measure to his control. Whatever may be the cause, the 
fact is undeniable, that the most distressing and heart- 
rending scenes are continually occurring to travellers, in 
various sections of the Union ; and before our eyes have 
been scarcely dried from the perusal of one touching 
narrative of suffering and bereavement, another is presen- 
ted to notice, harrowing up our sensibility in the most 
lively manner. Now, as females are equally exposed to 
these dangers, and most frequently possess less ability to 
escape from them, is it not incumbent on every woman, 
to learn to command her own feelings, so that she may 
not harass and distract. those who may be about her, and 
thus unfit them for that prompt and energetic action, so 
necessary in seasons of danger ? 

Experience confirms the opinion, that in the awful 
moments of suspense, when death in its most appalling 
form is believed to be approaching with rapid strides, 
many a young and naturally timid female has been 
m» nerved by divine strength, that she has been enabled, 
not only calmly to prepare herself to meet it, but like a 
ministering spirit, to seek to lead her weeping and di»- 
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mayed companions, to repose their hopes on the same 
anfsuling arm, even on the Rock of Ages. 

In the deeply interesting narrative of the loss of the 
Kent East Indiaman, published some years since in the 
London Christian Observer, the author mentions bis 
being greatly affected, by finding two young ladies thus 
engag^ in the cabin, reading the Word of God, and 
comforting the wives of the poor soldiers of the regiment, 
in the prospect of the awful catastrophe, whose approach 
they deemed inevitable. Another anecdote, illustrative 
of the assertion we have made, is related in the Memoirs 
of Mrs. Isabella Graham, proving the faith and christian 
composure of that admirable woman, in a season of threat- 
ened shipwreck. Are not such testimonies to the power 
of divine grace, worth a hundred dry arguments? Tru- 
ly may the christian exclaim to the man of the world, 
" our women and children are not afraid to die." 

Let a young christian set out on her jouniey, whether 
by laud or sea, with a soul strengthened by communion 
with that God, whose presence is to be with her continu- 
ally : — let her vividly realize the delightful truth, 

**Tbat the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents — converting them to good." 

She will then be in a frame of mind sufficiently composed 
and happy, to enjoy the beauties of Nature outspread 
before her ; health will invigorate her frame, and impart 
cheerfulness to her spirits, while she who is tremulously 
alive to every sound and tortured by every rising gale, 
will be all her journey through, <^ in bondage through 
fear of death." 
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When I thus caution you against giving way to uncon- 
trolled feeling in seasons when fears are not groundless, 
you will readily imagine that I am very solicitous for you 
carefully to avoid indulging such apprehensions as are 
merely imaginary. Some young ladies appear to think 
this extreme timidity is absolutely necessary to render 
them interesting. Thus the approach of an inoffensive 
animal, or an unexpected encounter with an uncouth 
looking stranger, will be sufficient to throw them into an 
agony of terror. In some instances, this timid appre- 
hensiveness of danger, seen or unseen, is in a measure 
referable to a constitutional weakness of the nervous sys- 
tem, and to circumstances peculiar to the early training 
of the individual, over which she could exercise no con- 
trol. Generally speaking, however, this habit is the 
result of mental indulgence, and is to a considerable de* 
gree the effect of selfishness, by which the individual is 
induced to cjentre her chief anxiety in herself. 

If you are unfortunate enough, my dear E— — , to 
find yourself perpetually harassed by these imaginary 
fears, summon not only vigorous resolution to your aid, 
but strong principle. When you retire to your chamber 
at night, forbear indulging your weakness, by a careful 
inspection of every nook and corner in your apartment, 
in which a midnight marauder may possibly be concealed; 
for by thus tormenting yourself with groundless terror, 
you may pass a sleepless and troubled night : — take every 
prudent precaution against danger, if you are situated in 
a crowded city, and then on your knees fervently implore 
the protection of Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps ; 
supplicate for strength to resist timorous feelings, and at 
the same time determine not to yield to them ; and though 
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the conflict may disturb your repose awhile, yet you will 
finally be victorious. 

I have not unfreqently heard a young lady summon a 
female domestic, from her duties in the kitchen or else- 
where, to go on some errand for her at night, into a dis- 
tant apartment, assigning as a reason for so doing, that 
she was afraid to go herself. Is not such conduct selfish 
as well as weak ? if there is danger to be apprehended, 
have we a right to put another in the way of encountering 
it? if there is not, then is it not a weakness to indulge 
our own imaginary fears ? Rather seek to emulate the 
patient fortitude and presence of mind, of which so 
many truly feminine characters have set us the example. 

A striking exemplification of these virtues is to be 
found in the memoirs of Lady Russel, whose character I 
have once before presented for your contemplation. She 
had survived what she ever pathetically termed her " Big- 
gest sorrow," for more than twenty long years, and had 
found "joy sufiicient, by God's grace, in a quiet submis- 
sion" to his blessed will, and in " seeking so to educate 
her young folks, that they might be able to surmount the 
cares" that this life presents even to those of the most 
elevated rank ; she had had the satisfaction of beholding 
her only son adorning his high station in society, as the 
head of the noble house of Bedford, by a conscientious 
discharge of every relative duty, as well as by an humble 
walk with God ; while her two daughters were emulating 
the excellent example of their revered mother, and were 
allied to two of the noblest families of the realm. But 
these blessings were soon blighted; — in the month of 
May, 1711, just twenty-eight years after the execution 
of her noble husband. Lady Russel was called to resign 
the son of her afiections, and while she was yet in the 
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first tide of maternal griei^ both her daughters were, in 
November, 1711, seized with dangerous Ulnesses. On the 
death of one of them, the Duchess of Rutland, and after 
beholding her beloved form consigned to its narrow bouse, 
the afflicted mother went to her other daughter, the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, whose extreme illness rendered it 
desirable to avoid all unnecessary agitation. With as- 
tonishing fortitude, the bereaved parent mastered the 
external marks of grief for her departed child, in order 
to avoid injuring the one who still survived, and ^' assu- 
ming a cheerful air, and with astonishing resolution, 
agreeable to truth, answered the Duchess of Devonshire's 
anxious inquiries after her sister, with these words : ' I 
have seen your sister out of bed to-day/ " 

I would hope my dear niece is now so fully persuaded 
of the duty,^ and happy results of obtaining a command 
over her affections, passions and feelings, that she will be 
more than ever assiduous in her efforts to attain so impor- 
tant an acquisition. But before I close my letter, and 
the subject which under its various divisions has occupied 
our thoughts for so long a time, permit me for a short 
season, to turn your attention to a branch of self-govern- 
ment which should be by no means neglected, viz. that 
control over her animal nature, which should be expec- 
ted from every woman, and especially from every christian. 

Our bodily appetites were bestowed oh us for some wise 
purpose, and were intended by the Giver of them to be 
kept under a yoke, and brought into subjection : but how 
often is, the reverse observable. I will not warn you 
against the grosser violation of the law of temperance, 
although many a female has been reduced by this dread- 
ful practice to a level with the brute creation. Not to 

have recourse to so unworthv a motive a^ pridc^ yet rear 

19 ^ ' 
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fCNfi and refined education, I hope, irrespectiTe of religioiu 
principle^ ^muld freserye yon from ibis loathsome habit. 
Bat there is a mode of bringing the body under the do- 
minion of appetite, which is not uncommon, even in 
young, and highly educated females, especially in our 
large cities. Many young ladies are in the constant hab- 
it of spending a large portion of their pocket-money in 
tiie purchase of articles of confectionary, cakes and rich 
pastry, the aggregate of which, at the end of the year, 
would be sufficient to furnish a poor femily with whole- 
some bread for a twelvemonth ; while by so doing they 
are destroying the tone of their stomach, creating a dis- 
relish for nourishing food, and laying too frequently the 
foundation of premature old age, and a host of maladies. 

There can be no impropriety, occasionally, in healthy 
young people, when they are fatigued by a walk, stopping 
to partake of some refreshment of this kind, but it is 
worse than extravagance, it is a positive sin, daily to 
pamper the body with rich dainties, to such a degree as to 
enervate the physical system, to impair the vigour of 
mind bestowed for special purposes, and to consume all 
the treasure which has been merely entrusted on a stew- 
ardship, to be accounted for hereafter. 

As a christian, you should be vigilant, my dear E— — , 
•on this point. The eyes of an irreligious world are con- 
tinually upon you, intent to mark your inconsistencies, 
and comment upon your, infirmities. I have known re- 
markable instances of christians, who appeared to be 
conscientious disciples of a self-denying Master, and wlio 
were nevertheless proverbial for their devotion to the 
pleasures of the table. ^' I hope,'' s^id a man of the 
world, on one occasion, to a friend of mine, ^^ that all 
christians are not like Mn — ." " Why so?' was my 
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friend's reply. ^^ Because," rejoined the gentleman^ '*he 
is the greatest epicure I have ever met with." While oa 
a visit to this person's family, the offending individua!* 
though a sincere christian, had given just cause for his 
host's animadversion. If there chanced to be on table, 
some particularly iiiviting article of refreshment, such as 
a small dish of early strawberries, or fresh green peas, 
which would, when offered to all the family, have furnish- 
ed but a moderate allowance to each, this christian epi- 
cure, in defiance of all the courtesies of polished society, 
would help himself again and again, though he could 
not avoid seeing, that by so doing he deprived others of 
any share. 

I have specified but a solitary example; alas! how 
many similar cases miglit be adduced, which have proved 
stumbling-blocks in the path of the irreligious ; for what 
can be thought of the strength of that principle, which 
is not powerful enough to control the most degrading ap-- 
petites of our nature. We not unfrequently behold a 
professing christian, whose delicacy of health has subjec- 
ted her to medical regimen, who, when called on to 
praetise the self-denial which her health demands, will 
either positively infringe on the allotted dietary regimei^, 
or comply with it so peevishly and rebelUously, as to de* 
stroy the comfort of her whole family. My beloved 
christian sisters, this ought not so to be ! "We are a 
spectacle to the world," and if by our perverseness and 
unruly appetites, we bring reproach on the self-denying 
religion of our divine Redeemer, on our souls must lie 
the guilt and condemnation consequent on such conduct. 
That you may be induced to cultivate "whatsoever things 
are pure, and lovely, and of good report," is the fervent 
petition of your ever affectionate aunt. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXV. 



7ilial duties and behaviour to elderly pjfeople; 

My dear niece — 

As a calm and dispassionate observer looks 
abroad on the face of American society at the-present 
day, there is no feature which strikes him as more appal- 
ling, or which gives him more melancholy forebodings as 
to the fate of the country which is so deservedly dear to 
him, than that spirit of insubordination^ which so gener- 
ally prevails in families. Even religious parents appear, 
in a majority of cases, wholly unconscious of the immense 
importance of early disciplining their c^jildren, and of 
educating them, not only in the fear of God, but with 
proper habits of deference to parental authority. Now 
it may justly be expected, as the inevitable consequence 
of insubordination in early life, that when these children 
attain to ripev years, they will make refractory subjects 
of civil government Those who would not in infancy 
submit to the mild enactions of parental love, will not, 
in all human probability, in manhood yield a proper 
deference to the laws of constituted authority. Thus, 
those children who are now rendering the nursery a scene 
of discord, may hereafter convulse their country by intes- 
tine troubles, and become the Catalines and Syllas of 
America. May Heaven avert such evils ! 
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I am far from being an advocate for austerity on the 
part of parents. Its consequences are greatly to be dep- 
recated, since it too frequently engenders a spirit of con- 
firmed disingeiiuousness, if not of canning. When a 
mother, in an angry tone and manner, and with equal 
severity, reproves her Child for acts of mere mischief and 
carelessness, and for. those which are the result of bad 
principles^ should it be a matter of surprise, if the child's 
moral judgment becomes perverted, and he learns to leap 
from mischief to sin without compunction ? 

The stiiF formality of the ancient regime of education, 
which forbade a child to sit or speak, without positive 
permission, in the presence of his parents, was certainly 
far from desirable, and is often made the subject of mer- 
riment, by young persons of the present day ; neverthe- 
less, it infringed not on those precepts of domestic gov*- 
ernment which are laid down in the Bible ; whereas, the 
system of education pursued by too many families of our 
own age, is in direct opposition to the Divine commands. 

Instead of *** chastening their son while there is hope, 
and not sparing his soul for his crying," their maxim 
appears to be, that his tears must be checked at any sac- 
rifice of domestic comfort, however costly. Such children, 
not being " trained in the way they should go,*' in early 
life, do not, as might naturally be expected, depart from 
evil when they grow old. " They keep not the command- 
ment of their father, and forsake the law of their mother." 
Their unhappy parents, in some instances, perceive their 
errors of education, when- it is too late to rectify them, 
and age clos^ in on them, cheerless and dark, not because 
they have been bereft of their children, but in conse- ' 
quence of their surviving, to be the monuments of a 

defective system of education. 

19* 
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Deeply painful is it, my dear E , to behold parefnts 

who, after having toUed through a long and wearisome 
life, when their eyes become dim and their steps tottering, 
are forsaken by those, whose infant years they have sedu- 
lously watched, and whom they have shielded with only 
too solicitous anxiety, from hardship and suffering. How 
often have I been grieved on visiting a parent thus situa- 
ted, to find her sitting solitary and cheerless, her sons 
being engaged in business, and her daughters dispersed 
in various directions, in search of more cheerful compan- 
ions and exciting pleasures, than their own fireside affor- 
ded. Can it be possible, that a daughter who has been 
tenderly nurtured^ who is the object of a father's solici- 
tude and of a mother's love, can become unmindful of 
these blessings? Can it be possible that while these 
beloved fi*iends are still spared to her, she can voluntarily 
forsake their society, for that of giddy, thoughtless girls, 
who would not shed one tear over her grave ? Can a 
daughter ever deem it a hardship, a sacrifice of inclina- 
tion, to remain at home to cheer the long winter evenings 
of a parent? Their eyes have perhaps been dimmed by 
watching over her infant couch, or by toiling for her 
support ; should it not then be a pleasure to her, to devote 
the freshness and vigour of hers, to reading an interesting 
book or a favorite newspaper to them ? 

Oh ! my dear E , I trust you have realized by 

happy experience, that to a girl of well-regulated mind 
and warm affections, there is no earthly duty more sweet, 
than that of ministering to the comfort of a beloved pa- 
rent. Such an one feels it to be, not a task, but a delight- 
ful privilege, when her turn comes, to remain at home 
with her father and mother. She loves to watch their 
eyes, and with fond affection tries to anticipate their 
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wishes; instead of looking grave, or what is still worse, 
uttering a complaint, like some undutiful daughters, 
when called to go on an errand for them, she flies on the 
wings of love, to fulfil their request. 

She cheerfully relinquishes her book, pencil or paint- 
brush, when her father has a letter to be copied, or a bill 
to be examined. Instead of permitting her mother's 
work-basket to accilmulate garment upon garment, either 
for mending or making, she not only feels it her duty to 
attend to the repairs and additions of her own wardrobe, 
but cheerfully assists her beloved parent in sewing for her 
father, brothers, and younger sisters. I have heard more 
than one young lady remark, that she disliked, nay even 
(ktestedy mending old clothes, and especially darning 
stockings, and that she always left such work to her mother. 
Such young persons must either imagine, that the differ- 
ence of age is sufficient entirely to alter one's tastes, or 
else they must selfishly desire to indulge themselves at the 
expense of their mothers. 

In this country, and especially in our western states, 
so much difficulty prevails in obtaining good domestics, 
that a much larger share of household duties devolves 
upon American ladies, than upon those of the same rank 
of life in Europe. This is indeed not so much the case 
in our large eastern cities, where efficient domestics are 
more abundant, or in the southern and slave-holding 
western states, where their slaves are trained to be admi- 
rable servants ; but generally speaking, in those families 
at the east, which are located in the country, or in villa- 
ges, and in the majority of instances, in the western non- 
slaveholding states, a great deal of such work as may be 
denominated drudgery, will necessarily devolve upon th^ 
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ladies of the family, provided they wish their husbands, 
fathers and brothers to be comfortably fed, clothed and 
accommodated. 

It is not uncommon to behold a family thus situated, 
in which are a mother and three or four daughters ; but 
if we were permitted to glance behind the scene, we should 
find it was the mother who performed the greater part of 
the laborious work, while the daughters remained com- 
paratively inactive. Is such an arrangement, my dear 
£ , quite consistent with filial tenderness and consid- 
eration ? Can these young ladies feel easy, in spending 
the greater part of the morning in reading, even well- 
selected books, or in practising on their instrument^ or 
in handling the pencil or paint-brush, while a beloved 
mother is heated over the fire, preparing the family din- 
ner, or is engaged in ironitig her daughters' dresses or 
clearing their muslins ? I, at least, find it difficult to 
reconcile such conduct with my standard of filial duty. 

Perhaps some young lady, whose conscience convicts 
her of having thus added to a mother's cares, may make 
her apology by saying, that her mother prefers attending 
to these matters, because she can do them so much better 
than her children, or because it is her desire that they 
should improve themselves in their education. But let 
me remind her that " education does not merely consist 
in filling the mind of a girl with the ideas of others, or 
in smothering her with accomplishments, but in r^ula- 
ting her temper, cultivating her reason, subduing her 
passions, directing her feelings ;" and fitting her for that 
station in life, to which Ood by his providence has 
called her. 

Such conduct in & mothei springs from mistaken ten- 
derness, for is her life secure from casualties and death ? 
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and if her daughter is suddenly summoned to discharge 
these laborious duties, when she can no longer have a 
mother's directions to counsel her, nor a mother's appro- 
ving glance to cheer her, how much will her difficulties be 
increased ! Have my^ young friends who thus allege their 
mothers' wishes, to justify their inattention to domestic 
duties, ever seriously remonstrated with them, and en-^ 
treated permission to try their skill as housekeepers, or 
have not. their countenances been clouded with discon- 
tent, when their assistance has been required on some such 
occasion ? If it really be the case, that the self-sacrificing 
spirit of a mother, is desirous of saving her daughter 
from what she may deem premature care and anxietyt 
let that child gently and respectfully remonstrate with her 
parent, and petition that she and her sisters may at least 
be permitted to share with her in the most laborious of 
the household duties. Let the mother continue to hold 
the reins of domestic government, issue directions, and 
devise the general plan of the domestic economy ; but let 
her daughters be the executors of her commands : this 
system is pursued in many of the first families of our 
country, and the results are most happy. 

I iiave known a large sisterhood, who thus arranged 
their respective duties, in subservience to their mother's 
wishes, and who never found their portion too laborious. 
One daughter had the superintendence of all the needle- 
work of the fiimily,^ and she instructed her younger 
sisters in fitting and making their own dresses; another 
after being regularly initiated in making pastry by her 
mother, thenceforward took the direction of that depart- 
ment, and always found it a pleasant duty, to prepare 
weekly such pastry for the household, as was particularly 
agreeable to her parents; a third was the manufacturer 
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of the sweetmeats and cakes ; while a fourth took chaise 
of the poultry ; each by turns took her station at the tcia 
and breakfast table, washed and restored to their proper 
places the cups and other utensils, shared the labours of 
the ironing table, and attended to her own apartment. 
The household duties being thus regularly subdivided, 
did not press heavily on any, and each sister found time 
sufficient for reading, painting, sewing, exercising, and 
visiting moderately, while all were only the happier for 
their exertions, and none ever found time hang heavily 
upon their hands. When the mournful hour of bereave- 
ment came, and Providence removed from them their 
beloved and cherished parents, their tleep sorrow was not 
embittered by a painful retrospect of neglected filial du- 
ty ; their imaginations could not haiTow them with the 
thought, that their beloved mother's life might have been 
lengthened, had they not undutifully encuii]ibered her 
with cares; neither were they obliged painfully to reflect 
dn by-past hours, which had been rendered comfortless to 
a much-loved father, by the absence of those little atten- 
tions which make the fire-side cheerful, and soothe de* 
dining age. They each received the most tender bene- 
diction from the dying lips of their father, and heard him 
with deep emotion bless that God, who had given him 
dutiful and afiectionate children ; and they beheld their 
sainted mother's eyes beaming on them with unutterable 
love, until they became glazed in death. 

Oh ! my beloved niece, may you so discharge your 
filial duties, ^ in singleness of heart unto the Lord," that 
when you are called upon, to close the dying eyes oi yoav 
parents, you may receive their parting blessing I 

As an aflfectionate child, after years of bereavement 
and of grie^ to which has been imparted a deeper poign- 
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micyt finom the absence of the precious balm of maternal 
sympathy, look& back on the hallowed moment, when she 
thus received a dying parent's benediction, she is con- 
strained to exclaim, 

" Pasring sweet. 
Are the domains of tender memorj.** 

Tliere is another violation of filial duty, which is, I 
fear, by no means uncommon, and which, like the one 
to which we have last adverted, springs in some instances 
from want of consideration, while in others, it is the nat- 
ural developement of unholy principles — I allude to the 
disrespectful and irreverent manner which many children 
assume towards their parents. Do we not sometimes hear 
a daughter positively and bluntly contradicting her pa- 
rents, and answering their inquiries, in a manner too pert 
and flippant to be ventured on towards a young compan- 
ion* Many of these daughters think, and we would 
hope that they are, fondly attached to their parents, and 
would perhaps be willing to make a great sacrifice for 
them; nevertheless, they cannot control their reWlious 
wills, and bridle their quick tempers, when these are op- 
posed to a mother's wishes or a father's commands. Can 
she who professes to be a disciple of the Redeemer, rec- 
oncile such conduct with the example of her Master, 
who though the Sovereign Arbiter of all things, set the 
example of filial subjection to parental authority, while 
he sojourned upon earth, as the child of a human moth- 
er. Even when parents are unworthy, children are not 
exonerated from their du;ty, since filial obedience is a 
command of God's enacting ; He has afiixed severe pen- 
alties to its violation, as well as promised corresponding 
blessings on its faithful observance. Where the feelings 
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of reverence and filial love are no( habitually cherished bj 
a woman, however fair the superstructure of character 
may appear to her fellow-creatures, in- the sight of God 
it must be essentially and radically defective. The love 
ct a dutiful daughter towards the authors of her being, ia 
but the incipient modification of an affection, which is 
hereafter to be more fully developed and perfected, in 
that child's relation to her Eternal Parent, in his heav- 
enly abode. You will uniformly observe, the more a 
female approaches to the beautiful symmetry of christian 
perfection, the more strikingly will she manifest the fea- 
tures of filial love and reverence. Read the biographies 
of the truly good and exalted women, who have shed a 
hallowed light over their respective spheres, and you will, 
I am persuaded, find them uniformly characterized as 
affectionate and dutiful -daughters, and amiable sisters. 

The excellent mother of the celebrated Elizabeth 
Smith, pays the following touching tribute to her lovely 
daughter's memory. After speaking of the firmness of 
mind with which she endured a severe and unexpected 
change of fortune, she remarks : "I do not recollect a 
single instance of a murmur having escaped her, or the 
least expression of regret at what she had lost ; on the 
contrary she always appeared contented." And again, 
when alluding to the period when she and her daughter 
followed Captain Smith's regiment to Ireland, and when 
the amiable Elizabeth was obliged to relinquish the libra- 
ry in which she so greatly delighted, and the value of 
which she was so peculiarly qualified to estimate, her 
mother writes : " But though this period of her life affor- 
ded little opportunity for improvement in science, the 
qualities of her heart never appeared in a more amiable 
light. Through all the inconveniences M'hich attended 
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t>ur situation while living in barracks, the firmness and 
cheerful resignation of her mind at the age of nineteen, 
made me blush for the tear which too frequently trembled 
in my eye, at the recollection of all the comforts we had 
lost." And when writing of the same period to a female 
friend, Mrs. Smith gives the foUowiqg characteristic 
sketch of her lamented child. " We had spent three, 
happy weeks at the hospitable mansion of Lord Kingston, 
from whence we set off on horseback for our quarters, 
which were about twenty miles distant. During the last 
ten miles of the journey, it rained most heavily and with- 
out ceasing. We arrived at the barracks dripping wet • 
our baggage was not come, and owing to the negligence 
of the Quarter-master, there was not even a bed to rest 
on. The whole furniture of our apartments consisted of 
a piece of a cart-wlieel for a fender ; a bit of iron, proba- 
bly from the same vehicle, for a poker ; a dirty deal table, 
and three wooden-bottom chairs. - It was the first time we 
bad joined the regiment, and I was standing at the fire 
meditating on our forlorn state, and perhaps dwelling too 
much on the comforts we had lost, when I was roused 
from my reverie by Elizabeth's exclaiming, " O what a 
blessing !" " Blessing !" I replied, " there seems none 
left." " Indeed there is, my dear mother ; for see, here 
is a little cupboard." I dried my tears, and endeavored 
to learn fortitude from my daughter." 

Seek to imitate this exalted woman, my dear niece, 4n 
the beautiful features of her character as an affectionate, 
dutiful and sympathizing daughter, no less than in her 
intellectual habits. Never permit yourself to speak ir- 
reverently or flippantly to a parent Ever be ready to 
wait on them, and pay them those little delicate attentions 

which are soothing to their hearts ; always rise to offer 
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them a chair when they enter the room, and take eare 
ever to provide them with the wannest seat in winter, 
and the coolest place in the summer ; when they are dis- 
posed to walk, let your arm ever be ready for their sup- 
port; and always, when your health permits, be at hand 
to accompany tjiem to and from their place of worship. 

There is one occasion on which perhaps more than on 
any other, daughters are apt to act in opposition to pa- 
rental wishes, which is when they are about to enter into 
matrimonial engagements. Is it not reasonable, that they 
who have with infinite care, and perhaps at the sacrifice 
of health and strength, nurtured you from infancy, and 
who have watched over your opening years — is it not 
just and proper, that their wishes should be consulted, 
and their opinion treated with deference, when the welfare 
of your whole life is it stake. 

A parent may indeed be unreasonable, and may capri- 
ciously thwart a daughter's inclinations, but such an event, 
I imagine, is of rare occurrence in our own country, at 
the present day ; whereas innumerable are the instances, 
where the comfort of a whole family is destroyed, where 
a father's declining years are embittered with pecuniary 
difficulties, and a mother's peace of mind is wholly dis- 
turbed, by one daughter's self-will in forming a precipitate 
marriage that was opposed in the first instance to their 
wishes, and unsanctioned by their judgment. A daugh- 
ter may not reject a gentleman to whom she is attached 
and marry another, in obedience to a parent's stem re- 
quirements, but I must think that she is acting inconsis- 
tently with filial duty, when she perseveres in encoura- 
ging the addresses of one, to whom her parents decidedly 
object. Experience convinces us, that marriages seldom, 
I might say perhaps never, prove felicitous, which have 
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been unsanctioned by parental approbation. Equally 
reprehensible are all clandestine engagements, utiless in- 
deed the conduct of a parent is characterized by blind 
caprice, which is some palliation. But whatever may 
be the consequence, I would ever counsel a child to be 
ingenuous in alt such occasions, especially with her mother. 

There is a kindred fault with that of irreverence to 
parents, which I cannot omit noticing, since it is striking- 
ly manifest in the present generation of young people. I 
refer to the want of respect and consideration which is so 
frequently exhibited by the youthful members of society, 
towards those who are advanced in life. 

The Word of God asserts, " that the hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness ;" and the command of the Almighty to the children 
of Israel was, " Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honour the face of the old man, and fear thy God." 
How then can the young and thoughtless, much less how 
can yoiing christians justify their conduct, when they treat 
the " hoary head" with neglect and irreverence. When, 
instead of rising on their entrance to extend an offered 
arm, or to provide a seat for their tottering limbs, they 
can remain carelessly sitting, while those so greatly their 
seniors are standing ; either how can they consistently 
manopolize a rocking chair or sofa, whose luxurious ac- 
commodations would be very grateful to the infirm, while 
they are quite superfluous indulgences to the young and 
vigorous. 

However painful may be the spectacle presented by 
one, whose trembling step, dimmed eye, and tremulous 
voice proclaims his race to have been nearly run, while 
his heart still looks back with instinctive longings after 
eirthly pleasures and youthful pursuits, yet we are bound 
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to treat him with respect and attention. Far different 
are our feelings, when we observe the accompaniments of 
advanced life, in conjunction widi fervent piety ; when 
we find the aged pilgrim, as her step on earthly ground 
becomes daily more insecure, pressing forward with fresh- 
ened energy of faith to her heavenly abode, and *^ darting 
her eye radiant with hope, towards the promised land." 
Truly under such circumstances,- we may with the poet 
speak, 

*'And not presamptuouslyi I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminence, though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a Pointy 
On which 'tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty, — a place of power — 
A Throne, which may be likened unto his, 
Who in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain-top — one of those 
High peaks that bound the Tale.*' 

I would not, my dear E , when pointing out the 

91113 of filial disobedience and irreverence, as among the 
most striking faults of the present age, be understood to 
mean, that they are universally exhibited. Blessed be 
God ! though this sin does prevail to a most melancholy 
and alarming extent, there still exist many bright and 
sunny spots in domestic life. 

Miss More remarks, when speaking on this subject, 
*' In spite of this too prevailing spirit, and at a time when 
by an inverted state of society, sacrifices of ease and 
pleasure are rather exacted by children from parents, 
than required by parents from children, numberless in- 
stances might be adduced of filial affection truly honour- 
able to the present period. And the author records with 
pleasure, that she has seen amiable young ladies of high 
rank, conducting the steps of a blind but illustrious pa* 
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rent with true filial fondness ; and has often contemplated, 
in another family, the interesting attentions of daughters 
who were l^th hands and eyes to an infirm and nearly 
blind father. It is but justice to repeat that these exam- 
ples are not taken from that middle rank of life which 
Milton filled, but from the daughters of the highest offi-* 
cers of the state." 

In our own beloved country, " many danghters are 
also to be found, who have thus done virtuously ;" whose 
love has cheered and softened the sorrows of lifia to their 
affectionate parents ; who have been their stay in the dark 
night, when unexpected reverses broke over them ; and 
who have cheerfully and unweariedly turned their aec6m- 
plishments into means of support for a widowed mother, 
or infirm father; and whose parents have risen up, and 
called down blessings on their heads. Should adversity 
be sent to those wlio have so tenderly nurtured you, may 
you too emulate such examples, and under every event 
of life, may you have grace to be a faithful, affectionate 
and devoted daughter. Adieu. 
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SISTERLY DUTIES AND PEIVILEGES. 
My DEAR NIECE — 

I HAVE not unfrequently felt surprized, in 
taking up a treatise on female character and influence, to 
find so little prominence assigned to the character of a 
sister. 

The importance of the maternal relation to the world, 
and more especially to the christian world, is a point 
which at the present day is universally acknowledged, by 
all rational minds ; and they are constrained to admit, 
that in respect to the influence which she is capable of 
exerting, the Almighty has assigned to the mother a par- 
amount importance in the domestic circle. To our 
mothers we owe a heavier obligation than to any other 
human being. There are peculiar moral and instinctive 
sensibilities, combined with their love, which render it 
di£Perent in kind and degree, from that which any other 
heart of earthly mould can evince towards us ; it is the 
purest, the strongest, the most enduring, the most self- 
sacrificing of all affections ; it most completely identifies 
its own existence with that of the cherished object, lives 
in its joys, withers in its sorrows ; it excels all others in 
its powers of endurance, it is unwearied by infirmities,' 
unalienated by errors and transgression, untired by exer- 
tion and toil, and survives even in death. 
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But whUe we reverently yield the palm to this afFection, 
let us not forget that there are beauties and excellencies 
in the female character, under other relations than those 
which are maternal, and beloved relatives of that sex, 
who bless, adorn and improve mankind, besides mothers. 
There is another and a large class of women, whose 
abilities for benefitting the younger members of the do- 
mestic circle, and through their instrumentality, the whole 
world, is only inferior to that of mothers — I mean the 
elder sisters of large families. As in writing to you, my 
dear E ■ , I address one of that number, permit me 
to enter somewhat into detail upon this subject. 

The position which such young ladies occupy in the 
domestic circle, is invested with peculiar importance in 
this country, where the mothers of families are so often 
engaged in the nursery, in attending to the physical wants 
of their infant children. How frequently is the maternal 
head of a numerous household removed by death, or in- 
capacitated for duty by lingering disease, and the charge 
of the family necessarily devolves on the eldest daughter ; 
under such circumstances, must not the closing hours of 
a fond mother be inexpressibly soothed, if the child who 
is soon to supply her place to the helpless objects of her 
fond affection, be such an one as is calculated faithfully 
to discharge the duties of that responsible station — if 
the departing parent has seen her patience and self-deny- 
ing affection tested — if she has found her tenderness 
proof against the waywardness and impetuosity of child- 
ish humours — then can she more composedly resign her 
post, and submit without murmuring to the all-wise ar- 
rangements of Providence. Hard indeed must it be for 
a christian parent, who has either erred through want of 
j judgment, or want of consistency in her miiternal duties. 
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and who has the sorrow of beholding the one who should 
have been the pattern of filial and sisterly affection to her 
little flock, their leader and guide into the ways of evil ; 
— hard indeed must it be for such a mother to reap the 
errors of her conduct on a dying bed : her faith will prob- 
ably be clouded, and she will scarce have strengdi to 
claim God's protection for her motherless children ; for 
she knows no friendly hand will be outstretched for their 
relief, by the sister who should have supplied her place^ 
dried their weeping eyes, and been to them as a mother. 
Where should the bereaved babe go to soothe its woes, 
if not to her who has longest shared the benefit of her 
mother's instructions ? " She who first waked," as Mrs. 
Sigourney beautifully remarks, ^* the springs of that unut* 
terable affection, which nothing but the ice of death can 
quell," ought surely to be the channel to convey the same 
precious boon to others. 

Even under ordinary circumstances, the office of an 
elder sister is most important. Her little brothers and 
sisters, when overtaken by any of the thousand ills that 
wait on childhood's happiest state, will often run to her 
for relief, iji preference to any one else. The mother's 
heart, is the one the child flees to in sickness and real 
suffering, but when a torn garment is to be repaired, or 
a difficult lesson to be conned, the sister is the friend to 
whom the little troubled heatt goes for assistance. If a 
parental command has been thoughtlessly transgressed, 
the same kind friend will be called on to assume the office 
of the mediator, and reconcile the offended and the 
offender. 

Then again, the greater disparity in age between the 
mother and her little ones, over that which exists between 
the younger and elder sister, will invest the latter in some 
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respects, with peculiar advantages as to influence. The 
parent will often appear to the child as a being of other 
days, and as such, not exactly capable of entering into 
the young heart's trials and difficulties ; she remembers 
tliat they were educated under another regime, that they 
had different text-books to study, and were not influenced 
by the same associations ; while her elder sister has but 
recently passed over the same ground, contended with 
the same knotty and perplexing sums in arithmetic, or 
encountered the very difficulties in parsing or construing, 
which cause her so much trouble. 

If to the influence and authority conferred by seniority 
in age, the elder sister adds that exerted by moral and 
mental excellence, their combined power will reach to an 
extent to which it will be difficult to define a limit. It 
will perhaps be in no* respect more beautifully exerted, 
than in its operation upon the character of younger broth- 
ers. I have myself been so happy as to know personally, 
several sisters who have afforded beautiful illustrations 
of the benefit which may be thus conferred upon families 
of young brothers, by the faithful discharge of this re- 
sponsible trust ; sisters, who rose up early and late retired 
to r^st, not that they might acquire personal advantages, 
but in order to superintend and facilitate the classical 
studies of their youthful brothers ; sisters, who considered 
no sacrifice of rest, comfort, or pleasure worthy of con- 
sideration, which would lessen the perplexities of those 
who were looking up to them for assistance ! It is not 
too much to say, that these excellent women have reaped 
a rich reward for their exertions ; they have beheld the 
brothers for whom they laboured, growing up worthy of 
their cares, and the recipients of honourable distinctions 
in their respective colleges; and have also been made 
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vividly conscious of the strong fraternal afPectioii which 
they have elicited, a fruit of their labours, the most grat- 
ifying to hearts of deep sensibility. Admitting then the 
fact, my dear E ■ , that to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of an elder sister such importance is attached, is 
it not incumbent on yon, and on all other young ladies 
similarly situated, to seek rightly to ascertain the mode 
and opportunities for diffusing this influence in the most 
salutary manner. 

Let young American females, who have brothers and 
sisters subject to their influence, be roused to a sense of 
their responsibility, and be stimulated to exertions for 
them. Let them be regarded as the Jewels, in whose 
virtues they, like Cornelia, are to seek their chief earth- 
ly delight. Many delightful cases are recorded, not only 
in the calendars of earth, but in what is of far greater 
importance, in the Book of God's remembrance, which 
sliould encourage not only those who are seeking to guide 
and instruct their younger brothers and sisters, but also 
such as are earnestly desirous, by their prayers and ex- 
ample to win those of more advanced age to their country 
and their God. 

Not to specify too many instances — was it not ^hi9 
sister^ who by her gentle but faithful expostulations, first 
roused the afterwards sainted Martyn, to the considera- 
tion of those things which concerned his everlasting wel- 
fare ? though repulsed and discouraged, she relinquished 
not her efforts for her beloved brother ; she poured out 
her earnest prayei-s at the Throne of Grace for him ; she 
exhorted him by conversation and in the language of her 
affectionate letters ; she wearied not of her sisterly labours, 
neither did she faint at their apparent unprofitableness'? 
and in due season she reaped her reward, in beholding 
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the brother of her fond affections become a mniister of 
God/ consecrated to bis Master's service by the laborious 
and self-denying work of a Missionary^of the Cross, 
though her affectionate heart was spared the pang of be- 
holding him sealing his work, by a martyr's death. True 
indeed, the work of sanctification was carried on, (as far 
as can be effected by the instrumentality of others,) by 
diffei*ent agents, nevertheless, she was the one deputed by 
(jod, to lodge the first wedge in that heart, whose proud 
insensibility was afterwards broken up effectually by other 
means. 

The eminently holy Pascal, whose life and writings 
have been the subjects of admiration, and models for 
imitation to all succeeding christians, is recorded as hav- 
ing been greatly indebted to a sister's prayers and tender 
-expostulations in recalling him to religious duty, when on 
one occasion he had been drawn into a partial spiritual 
declension. His health was ^t one period greatly impair- 
ed, and his physicians finding him derive little benefit 
from medical treatment, ^* advised him to discontinue all 
serious studies, and to unbend his mind by mixing in 
society, and partaking of its diversions." To those who 
are in any degree acquainted with the exceeding sinful- 
ness of the human heart, and its capacity for self-decep- 
tion, it will not be a matter of surprize to learn, that the 
temptations to which the hitherto pious Pascal was at this 
time exposed, were not without their effect, and that for 
a short season he departed partially from his "first love." 
This abatement in his religious love and zeal, was speed- 
ily detected by the watchful eye of his younger sister, 
who, " actuated," says his biographer, " by a tender con- 
cern for the welfare of his soul, became very earnest in 
expostulating with him on the dangers to which he exposed 
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Iiimselfy and in seriously pressing him to return to his 
former sanctity. Her endeavors were blessed with suc5- 
cess, and he saw it to be his indispensable duty to accede 
to her wishes ; and thus she who had been indebted, (un- 
der God,) to her brother, for her first religious impress- 
ions, was now, by the same grace, made an instrument 
of reviving his zeal and fervor." 

Not only may a sister thus be influential by divine 
grace, in leading her brothers onward in their heaven- 
ward journey, which is undoubtedly the most delightful 
manifestation of sisterly affection and influence, but she 
may also first enkindle those sparks of infantine devotion 
to the cause of science, which may hereafter shed a bright 
light on the path of literature. 

It is recorded in the bi<^raphy of Dr. Bard, an emi- 
nent physician of the city of New- York, that his taste 
for the study of Botany, in which he subsequently became 
no mean proficient, was first imbibed at a very early age, 
by his accompanying a young lady who was a visitor at 
his father's house in the country, on her botanical 
excursions. 

If a transient guest in the ardor of scientific pursuit, 
could thus elicit a taste for her favorite study in the breast 
of the little boy who was rambling by her side, what may 
not be done for the cause of literature and science, by the 
continued and judicious efforts of sisters, in their daily 
intercourse with their young brothers ? May not the 
little one, whom his second mother is at this moment in- 
structing in the simple elements of botany or mineralogy, 
or interesting in the details of natural history, or in the 
records of civil history, one day become " a mighty orb,** 
in some of those branches of literary pursuit ? 
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These studies being merely connected with this world's 
«bings, and of course limited in their importance to a 
comparatively short period of our entire being, and only 
indirectly bearing on the great cause of religion, are un- 
doubtedly not to be put in competition with the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge, ^* which never faileth ;" neverthe- 
less a sister who possesses a sound and enlarged mind^ 
as well as fervent piety, while she will consider every 
effort connected with the acquisition of religious knowl- 
edge, as what must at all events be made^ will deem those 
exertions connected with literary attainment, as what she 
will not voluntarily leave undone. Human knowledge 
she considers the best fruit of mere earthly growth, nev- 
ertheless, excellent as it is for certain purposes, it is but of 
earth, and consequently must fade away with all that 
belongs to the present scene ; while true religion, being 
the product of the tree of life, will, as such, endure long 
after all scientific attainments shall have passed from re-' 
tnembrance. 

You must not suppose, my dear niece, that I wish to 
limit your exertions to your little brothers, because I have 
hitherto chiefly confined my remarks to them; your 
younger sisters have equally pressing claims upon your 
attention. 

The biographer of Mrs. H. More, in his history of her 
early life, presents us with an interesting picture of an 
elder sister's labours for a younger one, and it should be 
recorded as an encouragement to all young ladies situated 
as was Miiss Mary More at that period. You will proba- 
bly recollect, that the parents of this family were at that 
time in circumstances too straitened, to admit of their 
giving the advantages of a finished education to the whole 

of their large family, which consisted of five daughters. 
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'< The eldest of the daughters was sent to a French 
school at Bristol, as it was the wish of the parents that 
their children should be qualified to procure for them- 
selves a respectable ind^)endence by the establishment of 
Hi)oarding-school ; and this, meritorious design was sec- 
onded by the industry and solid abilities of the eldest 
daughter, who, upon her return from sc1hx)1 at the end 
of each week, constantly imparted to her sisters the les- 
sons she had received, and under this tuition, Hannah 
began an acquaintance with the French language, which 
was afterwards matured, by study and opportunity, into 
a perfect acquaintance with its idiom and pronunciation. 

At length the sisters were thought sufficiently 

qualified for their long-prcgected undertaking of opening 
a boarding-school at Bristol, which from its commence- 
ment was attended with uncommon success; and the 
eldest Miss More, not yet twenty-one, took under her 
care Hannah, then scarcely twelve years old, to give her 
the benefit of masters in the modern languages. And 
here," continues the biographer of Mrs. H. More, ** it 
may not be amiss to mention, that tlie high character for 
pure morals, discreet conduct, and solid information, 
which the eldest sister had already acquired, made her 
the early object of that respect which followed her to the 
tranquil and christian close of her useful life." 

Could we throw open the domestic portals of many a 
family in our own country, we might find the first-bom, 
or eldest unmarried daughter, acting as the ministering 
spirit to the whole household ; the friend and counsellor of 
both her parents ; — in some instances the stay of a be- 
reaved mother, in others the solace of a widowed father, 
and supplying the place of the wife whom he mourns, to 
hisvounger children. 
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I have known some beautiful examples of such virtue ; 
and one instance in particular now returns to my memory. 
This young lady was left at the early age of fourteen, to 
supply a mother's place to eight younger brothers and 
sisters, one of whom was an infant of a few weeks old. 
Her father resided in the country, and she was of course 
more exposed to trial and difficulty, than if she had been 
in a situation where judicious female friends would have 
been at hand, to counsel in perplexity, and cheer under 
discouragement. Nevertheless this youthful female kept 
on the noiseless tenor of her way, tenderly nurturing with 
maternal fondness the bereaved babe and the elder chil* 
dren. By her combined kindness and firmness, she es- 
tablished and maintained her authority, and had the 
comfort of seeing her brothers «id sisters grow up around 
her, reverencing and loving her for her many virtues. 
While she was the object of domestic affection, she also 
commanded the esteem and approbation of a large circle 
of acquaintance and the love of all who were admitted 
to her intimacy. 

I have hitherto dwelt chiefly on the responsibilities and 
privileges annexed to the situation of the eldest daughters 
of families, but as they are not unfrequently removed by 
death, or marriage from the parental roof, and thus leave 
their vacant posts to be fiUed by their younger sisters, 
the remarks here made may be considered applicable to 
the latter also. 

There are certain practical duties incumbent upon all 
the members of a sisterhood, whether elder or younger, 
without a due regard to which, the former will not be 
enabled to retain a strong and abiding interest in their 
affections, at the same time that she maintains her proper 
authority over her junior brothers and sisters ; neither 
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will the latter exhibit tlie respectful deference and glow- 
ing love, which is due to an exemplary elder sister. 

Selfishness has been pronounced ^^ the great hydra of 
fallen man," and under no circumstances can he more 
eifectually display his power than in the domestic circle. 
It was thus that he embittered the household of our first 
parents^ causing the heart of the first-born of the human 
race to rankle with jealousy and envy towards his young- 
er brother, simply because the Lord had made some 
public manifestation of his divine approbation to the 
righteous Abel. If we analyze the subject, we shall find 
that selfishness is the root from which springs most of those 
noxious weeds which embitter families, communities and 
nations; audits earliest developement will uniformly be 
found to have taken place in childhood. A great and 
radical change indeed frequently occurs in an individual, 
at a period subsequent to childhood and youth, and he 
or she, who was previously " dead in trespasses and rfns,*' 
may by the power of Divine Grace be raised into new- 
ness of life, and become a " new creature in Christ Je- 
sus;" yet even under such circumstances, while the afiec- 
tions receive a new impulse, and the principles of action 
become transformed, the original elements of character 
will remain the same. St. Paul compares the process of 
regeneration to the work of the husbandman, when en- 
grafting the hardy but unprofitable natural stock, which 
is only hereby enabled to bring forth fair and palatable 
fruit ; nevertheless its distinctive character will materially 
depend on the parent tree; so in like manner, the radical 
elements of character will remain, after the divine germ 
has been engrafted upon it, and give form and individual- 
ity to the fruit produced, even though it be unto holiness* 
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It is a fact generally admitted by unprejudiced chris- 
tians, that during their journey through life, and while 
struggling against the whole body of sin, there are found 
certain besetting ones, inherent in the constitution of their 
nature, which occasion them the sharpest struggles. The 
child who in the nursery was easily roused to impetuous 
anger, when its wishes were opposed, will probably 
through her subsequent christian career, be called upon 
to pray most especially for grace to subdue the risings of 
anger and irritability ; while the stubborn little one, whom 
her mother had a long and weary trial in subduing, will 
have to mourn hereafter more particularly, her sins of 
obstinacy and self-will. 

In every large family, these individual peculiarities 
will be early exhibited, and will remain through ^fter 
life, though modified and softened by the divine blessing 
resting on faithful parental labours. The brothers may 
be dispersed in various directions to receive their educa- 
tion, and to prepare for their respective professions, 
while the daughters may remain under the parental roof, 
to be trained by the maternal hand ; nevertheless when 
they meet subsequently, they will exhibit, though perhaps 
in a modified form, the same disposition which charac- 
terised the intercourse of the nursery. How important 
is it then, that each child should in early life be instruct- 
ed in the knowledge of its besetting sins, and be directed 
to the source from which it must derive strength to over- 
come them. How sedulously should childish caprices, 
and infantine jealousies be watched and repressed ; with 
what care should the spirit of rivalry between brothers 
and sisters, or between those of the same sex, be checked. 

Let the elder children of every family, be taught to 

regard each infant member added to their band, as a 
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fresh claimant upon their tenderness, and one whose 
presence is to add to their happiness, and in whose wel- 
fare and improvement they are all to consider themselves 
interested, instead of being made to feel unkindly to the 
little stranger, by finding their own comfort and en- 
joyment uniformly made subordinate to that of the 
infant. If a spirit of mutual aifection be carefully culti- 
vated, each child of a family will learn to rejoice in the 
prosperity of die others, as something added to the com- 
mon stock of happiness ^ and when they grow to riper 
years, the peace of the household will not be perpetually 
disturbed by bickerings and jealousies. Separation, 
when unavoidable, will be considered as a severe trial, 
and the seasons of re-union will appear, both prospective- 
ly and in the retrospect, as sunny spots, moral oases in 
this valley of Bacca. When the hour of final separation 
arrives, and one member after another of this united 
household, is called by the Lord to bid adieu to this 
world, and to pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, the departing one will separate from his beloved 
brothers and sisters, assembled around the dying bed, 
with the sweet hope of a future re-union, and in the 
confidence of faith, will anticipate the blessedness of that 
day, when raised fi'om the dead to die no more — he 
shall be united to his beloved parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, who have died in the Lord, 

^* And they'll rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven." 

There is one point, in which many sisters and brothers 
fail of their duty, who nevertheless profess, and we must 
hope, feel, strong mutual attachment. Their error lies 
in the omission of those ddicate and refined attentions. 
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and that politeness of manner, whidi constitute the charm 
of cultivated and christian society. A gentleman whose 
prejudices had been strongly excited against religion, and 
religious people, onoe inquired, when a passage of scrip- 
ture was pressed upon his attention, if it was taken from 
St. Paul's writings, remarking if it were, he should be 
inclined to treat it with deference, since he considered 
St. Paul as having been so perfect a gentleman. What a 
concession from an infidel to the bemity of genuine 
Christianity ! and what a lesson to young christians, so 
to study to obey the refining and beautifying, as well as 
ennobling precepts of this chief of the Apostles, that by 
their lives and conversation they may adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour, and be the instruments of winning 
others to his cause. 

" Every delicate attention^," says Mrs. Sigourney, 
" which tenderness prompts, every mark of politeness 
which refined society requires, ought to pervade the in- 
tercourse of brothers and sisters. It is a mistake that 
good manners are to be reserved for visitors, and that in 
the family circle, negligence and coarseness may bejn- 
dulged with impunity. Even nature's affections may be 
undermined or shaken, by perseverance in an improper 
deportment, more than by lapses into error and folly." 

Let not my young readers object, that such a constant 
attention to the proprieties of life is incompatible with the 
freedom of intercourse in a social circle. Examples of such 
deportment as I am desirous you should exhibit, are far 
from uncommon. I have known brothers who were as 
assiduous in their attentions, and as polite and consider- 
ate in their language to their sisters, as when addressing 
strangers — sisters, who were as willing to listen, and as 
ready to defer to the arguments of their brothers, as they 
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would have b^n to a stranger of distinction ; as careful 
when p]:eparing for the family breakfast-table, to have 
their hair neatly arranged, and their dresses in order, as 
when vbitors were expected. Their excellent parents had 
established these habits as laws, in their domestic code, 
and were themselves the exhibitors of the virtues they 
inculcated. Although these views may be ridiculed by 
some as fastidious and superfluous, yet I am confident 
this refinement of manner and feeling towards each oth- 
er, will be uniformly found to add a charm, a blissfulness 
to the family circle, which is not to be met with in those 
cases, where a perpetual collision of petty interests and a 
continued succession of trifling acts of rudeness is allowed. 
And when a family whose history has been thus exempt 
from disputatious scenes and jarring words, have to be 
separated by death, how inexpressibly soothing will be the 
thought, that during the domestic intercourse of their 
whole lives, the brothers have never spoken any harsh or 
unkind words, or the sisters evinced angry feelings towards 
one another. 

Were these verses of Scripture but engraven by all 
sisters in our land on " the fleshly table of their hearts,'* 
then might we hope to see domestic happiness widely 
prevalent : ^^ He that saith he is in the light and hateth 
his brother, is in darkness even until now. He that lov- 
eth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none 
occasion of stumbling in him." 

That you may one day merit the beautiful commenda- 
tion, given in the words of the same Apostle, by an aged 
saint to a young female friend of anine who lived and 
died a pattern of filial and sisterly duty, and christian 
loveliness, is the desire of your affectionate aunt- " Be-- 
lovedy thou doest faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren and to strangers" Adieu. 
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single lite. 

My dear niece — 

There is one class of women, and that by 
no means a small one, whose position is in many respect* 
different from the rest of their sex. I am * aware of no 
poet having celebrated their praises — or of a novelist 
having selected from among them his heroine ; — while 
the flippant and coarse-minded of the male sex, have 
made them the constant subject of idle jest, and unfeeling 
and rude remarks; and the young and thoughtless of 
their own, have deprecated their situation as unenviable 
and uninteresting. You will readily perceive that I allude 
to that large class of women, who having passed through 
early life unmarried, from various reasons — sometimes 
from their own choice, more frequently involuntarily, 
— have finally settled down into the quiet habits of con- 
firmed single life. Though the thoughtless, and the flip- 
pant may load them as a body, with ridicule and contumely, 
and affect to consider them as the most useless and unim- 
portant part of the community, yet when we have re- 
course to /acts, we shall find these aspersions disproved. 

The comparative leisure which single life affords, and 
its exemption from the duties incident to the conjugal and 
maternal relations, give such of this class as are desirous 
of availing themselves of the opportunity, ample room 
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and scope for mental improvement and literary occupa- 
tion, as well as leisure for benevolent exertions, with their 
time, their fortunes, or their pens. 

If we recal to mind the names of those women who by 
tlieir lives and writings, have most blessed, instructed 
and benefitted, as well as those who have most entertained 
mankind, we shall find the far larger proportion of them 
confined to the pale of single life. As long as the Eng- 
lish language remains the medium for diffusing intellec- 
tual erljoyment, so long will the names of Hannah More, 
Elizabeth Carter, Elizabeth Smith, Catharine ' Talbot, 
Jane Taylor, Maria Jewsbury, and Maria Edgewortb, 
continue to be cherished in affectionate remembrance, as 
names conspicuous in the ranks of literature, as well as 
distinguished examples of such as have adorned single 
life, and redeemed it from the unjust imputations cast 
upon it, by the thoughtless and illiberal. 

One of the most eminent literary characters* that 
England boasts at the present day, in a late work, under 
the imaginative form of Colloquies with the distinguished 
Sir Thomas More, takes occasion to present his own in- 
teresting and philosophic views of the causes which have 
produced the great changes in British society, from the 
reign of the first Charles to that of the last William. 
Among the most striking and painful features in the 
present organization of this society, in his opinion, is 
that {)resented in the position occupied by that large and 
increasing body of females, who are thrown upon the 
world for protection and support, by the death of their 
parents and brothers. He suggests to the British public, 
a novel and exceedingly plausible mode of relief for this 
evil, which is — the creation in every community, of an 

« Robert Southey. 
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establishment) somewhat on the model of a Protestant 
nunnery. The building to be erected either at the pub- 
lic expense, or by the munificence of wealthy individuals, 
and to be considered chiefly as affording a safe, respec- 
table and comfortable asylum to those young creatures, 
who arc yearly thrown upon the charities of a cold and 
heartless world, by the death of their natural protectors, 
from the middle and higher ranks of society. 

Those females who are left in easy circumstances, but 
isolated as it were in single life, and desirous of obtaining 
a genteel and comfortable home, might, as Mr. Southey 
suggests, pay the same liberal remuneration as in other 
boarding establishments. The sum thus accruing, en- 
larged by donations from wealthy individuals, would con- 
stitute a fund to aid in the support of those young persons, 
who with every quality calculated to render them useful, 
profitable and interesting members of the sisterhood, may 
be nevertheless unable to defray the charge of their board, 
in addition to their clothing, and other incidental expen- 
ses. A lady should be placed at the head of the estab- 
lishment, who by her age and excellence of character, 
would command the love and filial confidence of all the 
members of the society, while she would be vested with 
none of that arbitrary power, which has rendered the 
office of a Catholic lady- abbess obnoxious. Those who 
should unite themselves to the sisterhood, being bound 
by no vow, would be considered at liberty to dissolve their 
connection with it, when it was deemed expedient. 

Mr. Southey likewise suggests, that the return which 
these befriended females should make, for the public 
countenance and aid, might be, to consider themselves as 
placed under somewhat similar responsibilities, to those 
of the Sisters of Charity in France, or the Female Be- 
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guines of Flanders. He adduces medical authority to 
confirm the opinion, of the incalculable benefit and com- 
fort which would accrue to every community, that con- 
tained witliin its precints a body of excellent, intelligent^ 
well-educated females, who possessed leisure and ability 
to go abroad on ministrations of benevolence among its 
sick and sufiering poor; instructing and assisting the ig- 
norant in the art of nursing the sick and healing the 
wounded, as well as in ministering to their spiritual mal- 
adies; and being instrumental in saving many a valuable 
poor man's or poor woman's life, which would be other 
wise lost to their families, by neglect, ignorance or mis- 
taken treatment. 

As I have quoted this author's views from memory, 
and have not the work at hand to consult, I may have 
erred in my statement of some of his ideas, but I believe 
it will be found substantially to harmonize witl^ the origi- 
nal. You may probably feel greater confidence in Mr. 
Southey's theory, when you learn that a similar plan was 
sanctioned by the decided approbation of the venerated 
Heber, to whose judgment it was submitted. In his 
English correspondence you will find some two or three 
letters upon this subject, which interested him so much, 
that at one time he seriously meditated presenting it to 
the sympathies of the British public. Whether the 
views here proposed for the remedy of this evil be encour- 
aged or not, it is veiy certain the evil exists to a most 
serious extent, in this country as well as in Europe, and 
has greatly increased and will continue to do so, with 
the increasing luxury of the age. 

The author would respectfully suggest to those parents 
who have large families of daughters rising up around 
them, whom they have no prospect of leaving provided 
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with any adequate means of support ; whether they may 
not have it in their power to do much to ameliorate the 
condition of those beloved objects of their anxious solici- 
tude, and in a measure to prepare them for their future 
trials. Is it not a most mistaken opinion, a fundamental 
error in parents thus situated^ to disregard the probable 
prospects which lie before their daughters, and to pursue 
a course of conduct the most precisely calculated to in- 
crease the hardships and add poignancy to the sorrows 
which their children must one day endure. You acknowl- 
edge with tears, that you have no pecuniary means of 
providing for them, but must, if Christians, leave them 
in faith, either to the charity of others, or to their own 
exertions for maintenance. Why then let me ask, when 
tself-denial and self-exertion are to be their almost inevita- 
ble portion, why embitter it, by educating them in such 
present habits of indulgence, as will render the contrast 
doubly painful ?* If He, who orders all things after the 
counsels of his own will, has seen fit to assign your belov- 
ed girls a place in the humble vale of poverty, embitter 
not their minds, by dwelling on their sorrowful lot, or 
magnifying its evils. Lead them not to imagine that you 
consider happiness the necessary consequence of wealth, 
nor misery the inevitable accompaniment of straitened 
circumstances. Speak to them of individual characters 
who possess your confidence and aflection, who have had 

** Every moral feeling of the soul 
Strengthened and bricedf by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life." 

Be not afraid to contemplate yourself, nor reluctant to 
allow your children to look in the face, the narrow patli 

of self-denial and industry, which probably lies before 
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them. If you are endeavoring to educate them so that 
they may be able to maintam themselves as governess- 
es, do not dwell upon this station, as one of unavoidable 
weariness and toil. Speak to them freely but cheerfully, 
of the peculiar difficulties which they must encounter 
who are engaged in the work of education, but assure 
them that they may also 6nd many sources of satisfaction ; 
pupils, whom it may be a pleasure to instruct, and whose 
grateful affection and esteem may be their solace in after 
life. While you hesitate not to inform them, that they 
may possibly have triak to encounter from the perverse- 
ness and unamiable conduct of sotne children, urge this 
consideration as a fresh incentive to seek his assistance, 
on whom the weary and faint may wait to renew their 
strength, and who when thus refreshed may run and not 
be weary — may walk and not faint But whatever de- 
gree of intellectual education you may have it in your 
power to impart, you can at least train them in such hab- 
its of independence and domestic exertion, as will enable 
them to be useful members of families, irthey remain in 
single life, instead of being burdens on society. 

I most earnestly wish, my dear niece, that every wo- 
man, but especially every single woman in our land, 
would have engraven in her memory and in her heart St. 
Paul's exhortation to his Roman converts, " We then that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and 
not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his 
neighbour for his good to edification. For even Christ 
pleased not himself^* 

If you, my dear E , have this principle once es- 
tablished in your heart, and determine by God's grace 
.assisting you, henceforth not to live unto yourself, but 
imto Him that died for you ; and in obedience to his 
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commands, and in conformity to his example, study not 
to please yourself, but others, you will find yourself pre- 
pared to discharge whatever duty God may assign. If he 
appoints married life as your sphere of exertion, you will 
then be fitted to enter on it, in a way that will promise 
happiness to yourself and all connected with you ; if on 
the contrary, your lot should lie in single life, you will 
not make a peevisli, censorious, envious, or gossiping old 
maid; but will find your enjoyment in adding to a broth- 
er's comforts, or in sharing a sister's toils ; you will not 
turn away from the joys, or refuse to minister to the sor- 
rows of children, but you will take to your heart with 
fond affection, the offspring of your beloved brothers 
and sisters, and in their sweet caresses and tender love, 
experience a happiness only second to a mother's. Old 
age if reached, will not be a solitary season, for your 
young relatives will rise up in affectionate reverence of 
your hoary hairs, and when con^gned to the tomb, they 
will follow you with tears of tender regret 

To convince you that I do not over-estimate the highly 
respectable class, whose title to affection and esteem I 
have been pleading, permit me to subjoin the only public 
t^timony to their excellence which I have ever met with ; 
and which coming from an author of the deserved repu- 
tation of Mr. Turner, demands the grateful acknowledge 
ments of our sex. 

^' The single state is no diminution of the beauties and 
utilities of the female character; on the contrary, our 
present life would lose many of the comforts, and much 
likewise of what is absolutely essential to the well-being 
of every part of society, and even of the private home, 
without the unmarried female. To how man^ a father 
— a mother — a brthoer, and not less a sister, is she both 
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a necessity and a blessing ! How many orphans have to 
look iip with gratitude to her care and kindness ! How 
many young nephews and nieces owe their young felicities 
and improvements to her ! Were every woman married, 
the parental home would often in declining life be a solita- 
ry abode, when affectionate attentions are most precious, 
and, but from such a source, unattainable. It is the sin- 
gle class of women, which supplies most of our teachers 
and governesses, and in the lower ranks, nearly all the 
domestic assistants of our households. What vast chan- 
ges, not promotive of the general happiness, would en- 
sue in every station of life, if every female married, as 
soon as she was fully grown ! Certainly life would in that 
case have a dif^rent aspect, and must be regulated on a 
new principle, and would lead to consequences which 
cannot now be calculated. 

^^The single woman is therefore as important an ele- 
ment of social and private happiness as the married one. 
The utilities of each are different, but both are necessary ; 
and it k vulgar nonsense, unworthy of manly reason, and 
discreditable to every just feeling, for any one to depre> 
^ate the unmarried condition. 

^^If from what is beneficial we turn our glance to what 
is interesting, the single lady is in this respect not sur- 
passed by the wedded matron. For no small portion of 
her life, I think for the whole of it, with judicious con- 
duct, ^e 13 indeed the most attractive personage. The 
wife resins, or ought always to res^n her claims to gen- 
eral attention ; and to concentrate and confine her regards 
and wbbes and objects to her chosen companion, and 
domestic claims and scenes. She has quitted the public 
stage ; she seeks no more the general gaze ; she has be- 
come part of a distinct and separate proprietary. But 
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the unmarried lady still remains a candidate for every 
honourable notice, and injures no one by receiving it 
Those of the male sex who are in the same condition, 
are at as full liberty to pay her their proper attentions, as 
she is to receive them. Being in this position to society 
at large, she is always interesting wherever she goes ; and 
if she preserve her good temper, her steady condpct, 
and her modest reputation undiminished, and cultivate 
her amiable, her intellectual, and her truly feminine 
qualities, she cannot go anywhere, in any station of life, 
without being an object of interest and pleasurable feel- 
ings, to all those of her own circle, with whom she may 
chance to be acquainted. 

" It is only by displaying undue solicitude for changing 
her condition, or disappointment at the change not oc- 
curring, or a peevishness which is imputed to such feel- 
ings, or unbecoming attempts to obtain or extort admira- 
tion, that she lessens her natural attractiveness. 

" It is for us all, never to regret or covet, what we do 
not and cannot obtain ; and never to repine that others 
have, what we do not possess. It is for us all, to use, 
and value, and cultivate the happiness which we are pos-^ 
sessing, and not to sigh or crave for that which does not 
come to us."* 

If you have ever been tempted, my dear niece, to feel 
undue solicitude to avoid single life, I think you will have 
any such repugnance overcome by the perusal of the ex- 
tract r have quoted, which presents the situation of a 
single woman in a veiy pleasing aspect ; but I have too 
high an opinion of your head and heart, as well as of 
yonr christian character to suppose you could permit 

« "Sacred History of the World, PhiloBophically considered," by Sharon Turner,, 
F. S. A. & R A. S. L., Vol. li.. 
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yourself to indulge solicitude and anidous care upon the 
subject; since nothing is more disgusting and more op- 
posed to feminine delicacy. But for a christian, who 
professes to believe in the invisible and over-ruling prov- 
idence of God, as arranging and ordering all the circum- 
stances of our lives, it is more than indecorous, it is 
unbelieving, to doubt either his ability, willingness or 
power, to place us in that condition) &i)d precisely in 
those circumstances which are really the best for us, and 
which will prove the most conducive to our real happine^* 

^^ Let the single of both sexes think, feel and act per- 
severingly on this principle, and they will find that life, 
in every one of its states and positions, is like a fine 
garden, full of rich, though varied flowers and fruits, in 
all its compartments.'' 

That this may be the case with you, my dear E ■ , 
and in whatever state of life Providence may place you, 
that you may learn to be content, is the anxious wish of 
your attached aunt. Adieu. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



My dear niece — 

Skill in domestic economy is so importaht 
an attainment for every woman, and if she becomes a 
wife and mother, so absolutely essential to the comfort 
and welfare of her whole family, that every system of 
education should be considered radically defective, in 
which this knowledge does not constitute a prominent 
feature. 

Mrs. Chapone asserts, ** that it ought to have the pre- 
cedence of all other accomplishments, and take its rank 
next to the first duties of life. It is moreover an art as 
well as a virtue ; and many well-meaning persons from 
ignorance or from inconsideration are strangely deficient 



in it." 



At the present day this species of knowledge appears 
to be more under-rated, than in almost any preceding 
age of civilization. We not unfrequently behold a young 
lady leaving her father's roof, and entering upon the re- 
sponsibilities of married life, who while she has had every 
advantage that the best instructors could aiford, and is, 
according to the popular acceptation of the term, highly 
accomplished^ is nevertheless wholly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of domestic economy, and unable either to discharge 
or direct the simplest details of household employment. 
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It is not an unheard of thing to find a young lady who 
has been educated at one of the most fashionable schools 
in one of our large cities, commencing her duties as the 
wife of a professional man recently entered upon busi- 
ness, who is wholly ignorant of the necessary art of nee- 
dlework, and who cannot make the simplest garment, or 
repair the most trifling yet necessary article of her hus- 
band's wardrobe ; who has never mended a stocking, or 
made up a piece of linen in her whole life. 

Such knowledge may indeed be despised as worthless 
by a girl who is engrossed by a tide of company, and 
whose harp or piano is surrounded by admiring listeners, 
but let me give such ^^ o^^ ^^ affectionate caution. 

If she marries, these scenes of public exhibition must 
unavoidably give place to such as are domestic, in which 
skill in touching the piano, or graceful performance on 
the harp will be of minor importance, when it is discov- 
ered that they have been acquired at the sacrifice of do- 
mestic knowledge. If her husband has been accustomed 
under the parental roof to see order, neatness, and fire- 
side enjoyment, continually diffused by his excellent 
mother, as the presiding genius of the family, will not 
his fervour of affection, and his respect for his young wife 
be instinctively diminished, when he finds her in her ill- 
arranged and ill-conducted household, presenting so pain- 
ful a contrast. When the first ardour of the lover has 
subsided, a man will involuntarily look to his wife, as the 
one who by her skill and judgment is to adjust his style 
of living to his fortune and circumstances. If, as is gen- 
erally the case at the outset of a professional career, his 
income is moderate, has he not a right to expect that his 
wife will, from her affection to him, be willing to adapt 
her frugal and moderate style of household expenditure 
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to his circumstances, instead of expecting to live as she 
may have done in her father's home of affloence. 

Among the matrons of Rome in her proudest days, 
economy was ranked as a virtue ; thus we find Pliny the 
younger, when descanting on the charms of his beloved 
Calphurnia to his aunt HispuUa, using these words, **she 
has great talents, is an admirable economisty and loves 
me with the most entire aifection." 

The historian Ferguson asserts, that even dunng the 
^Augustan age of Rome, no citizen of note appeared in 
public, unless in such garments as had been spun by the 
industry of his wife aiid daughters. The emperor Au- 
gustus himself, it is affirmed, took a pride in conforming 
to this general custom. 

May not young ladies of our own country, my dear 

E J emulate this example, and seek to exercise their 

4aste, and cultivate their domestic affections, by habitua- 
ting themselves to employ their needles in the service of 
beloved parents, brothers and sisters, instead of spending 
so many hours of the day in fine^work to decorate their 
own persons. I have known a family of sisters, in which 
the habit existed, of reciprocating these little offices of 
affection ; and wheif either wished a collar embroidered, 
it was done by a sister, and not by the individual herself » 
thus a trifling article of dress was mad^ to be both a me- 
morial and a strengthener of affection. I also remember 
another instance of the kind, which was attended with a 
a very happy and permanent influence on a young lady's 
character. At the time to which I refer, she was just 
passing from childhood into womanhood, a period which 
is most important in the formation of female character, 
and from her earliest years, had been proverbial for 
beginning many things, but completing nothing i her 
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baby-house abounded in unfinished specimens of minia- 
ture mantua-making, and her work-basket was crowded 
with pieces of needle-work, in various stages of prc^ess. 
Her excellent and judicious mother had tenderly and 
repeatedly expostulated with her child, who made various 
efforts to overcome the baleful habit, but it became strong- 
er and stronger, and filled the maternal bosom with deep 
anxiety for her child's future happiness. Ajt length the 
young lady heard an elder sister express a desire to possess 
a certain article of embroidery, and she instantaneously 
felt the wish to gratify her. With her mother's permis- 
sion, she obtained all the necessary materials, and com- 
menced the task. It was a larger piece of work than 
any of the kind she had yet attempted, and though at 
fii-st interesting from its novelty, and the object for whom 
it was destined, it soon became as heretofore a subject of 
weariness. Had the embroidery been for herself, it would 
now have been discontinued, but the thought of its being 
for a sister so beloved, nerved her tired fingers, and ui^- 
ed her to persevering efforts : — week after week passed 
away, and the task of affection approximated towards its 
conclusion, and when the words were heard announcing 
its completion, they caused a sensation of pleasure through 
the whole family. The fond mother regarded it as one 
of those little eras which throw an air of interest over 
domestic life; — it was the triumph of affection and in- 
dustry over selfish indolence : I need ooly add, this oc- 
currence formed a turning point in the character of the 
young lady, and at the age of twenty, her habits of per- 
severance had become so strengthened by practice, that 
she made it a rule never to begin any work without com- 
pleting it 

Every'young lady in this country should be early 
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initiated into the duty of taking care of her own ward- 
robe; and such habits of modest independence and regular 
industry, when established in early years by judicious 
maternal authority and example, will be found through 
the whole of the subsequent life, the most inestimable 
blessing. I have sometimes known most unfavorable im- 
pressions created as to the character of a young person, 
by an appearance of negligence in the trifling minutiae 
of her wardrobe and apparatus for needle-work. When 
we see such an one making her appearance in the morn- 
ing with a rent dress, or one in which innumerable pins 
are made to supply the place of lost hooks and eyes, or 
with stockings in which sundry holes are manifest, all of 
which might have been remedied by the labour of an 
hour, we cannot help fearing that if placed at the head 
of an establishment, her affairs would be left in confu- 
sion, her domestics ill-managed, her table ill-arranged, 
her children neglected, and her husband's comfort sac- 
rificed. 

I cannot avoid noticing the evil consequences which, 
in the details of domestic life, so frequently result from 
permitting a young girl whose opportunities of education 
are limited in their season, or defective from the want of 
judgment and method in her instructors, to devote the 
largest portion of her time and her greatest efforts to- 
wards the acquisition of merely superficial accomplish- 
ments, instead of grounding her in the sober branches 
of an English education, especially in the study of arith- 
metic. Such a frivolous system of education as occupies 
the time of its pupil in the mere acquisition of accom- 
plishments, will leave her judgment undisciplined, and 
her habits of exactness, punctuality and industry unform- 
med ; — which habits, though they may appear of incon- 
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siderable importance to a casual observer, in the charac* 
ter of a school-girl, will nevertheless be found to con* 
tribute n^ore to the aggregate of domestic happiness, than 
many persons think possible. 

If your parents, my dear niece, find it convenient so 
to do, I hope they will permit you to have a r^ular al- 
lowance, however moderate. You will thus be taught to 
calculate your little expenses and adjust them to your 
means. After due deliberation and prayer, set apart a 
certain portion of your allowance for the service of the 
Lord and the good of your fellow-creatures ; should un- 
expected but deserving claims upon your christian liber- 
ality, occur at seasons when the tithe of your little 
income has waxed low, you may not unfrequently by 
practising self-denial in your own expenses, be enabled 
to replenish the treasury of the Lord. Thus at some 
particular time, you may be about purchasing a new 
dress, or shawl, or bonnet, when an unforeseen but 
meritorious claim on your charity-purse may be presented 
for consideration; after a short deliberation, you will 
probably either give up the addition to your wardrobe 
entirely, or defer it for a while, until your purse being 
replenished, you may be enabled to meet both demands. 

Indeed, my dear E , true economy is the handmaid 

of charity, and those young ladies who are in the habit 
of repressing the cravings of self for gratification, will 
be generally found the most ready, as well as the most 
able, to practise generosity towards others. 

I have known a lady in one of our large cities, who 
was not ashamed to appear thus unfashionably self-deny- 
ing, that she might enlarge her means of promoting the 
comfort of others, and on one occasion, when on the 
point of purchasing a new and handsome winter dress, 
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quietly relinquished it and had one of the preceding sea- 
son turned and altered, that she might be enabled to meet 
an unexpected claim of benevolence^ True, she was rid- 
iculed by some of her acquaintance, and condemned for 
meanness, but it had no effect upon her conduct; she 
felt that He who searched her heart knew her motives and 
approved them, however she might incur the censure of 
her fellow-creatures. 

A discreet woman, whether her station be at the head 
of a large household, or confined to a subordinate place 
in her father's family, will always endeavor to proportion 
her expenditure to her income ; whatever that may be, 
she will make a strenuous ei&rt not to exceed it ; she will 
endeavor if wealthy never to be extravagant, and if poor 
she will struggle against any approach to parsimonious 
meanness. 

Miss More remarks in her Ccelebs, ^^ it is not entirely 
to gratify the animal^ that a gentleman likes to have his 
table well-appointed ; but because his own dignity and 
his wife's credit are involved in it. The want of this 
skill is one of the grand evils of modem life. From the 
heiress of the man qf rank to the opulent tradesman^ there 
is no one quality in which young women are so generally 
deficient^ as in domestic economy. And when I hear 
learning contended for on the one hand, and modish ac- 
complishments on the other, I always contend for this 
intermediate, this valuable, this neglected quality, so 
little insisted on, so rarely found, and so indispensably 
necessary^* 

Sanctioned by such authority, my xlear uiece, permit 

me to urge on you and on all your sisters, a strict attention 

to these quiet domestic duties. If a woman of Miss 

More's high literary attainments and celebrity as an 

23 
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authoress, could thus press these claims on her country- 
women, as of paramount importance, it surely behoves 
every young American lady to lay the subject to heart, 
since we labour under a disadvantage with regard to do- 
mestics, which renders it still more important to Ameri- 
can, than to English women, to be conversant with the 
routine of household duties. "Any ordinary art, after 
it is once discovered, can be practised by very common 
understandings. Now cookery is one of these arts, and 
a mean understanding and a vulgar education are suffi- 
cient to ^ake merely a good cook. But a cook, and a 
lady qualified to wield a considerable establishment, are 
two very different characters." In our own country, 
every young lady should in our opinion be taught some- 
what more of the actual detail of the culinary art^ than 
is requisite in the older countries of Europe ; for since 
American ladies, and especially those of the west, are 
often unceremoniously left by their cooks at an hour*s 
warning, and thus find the duties of the kitchen devolv- 
ing on them, their husbands, fathers and brothers wUl be 
subjected on suph occasions to great discomfort, if they 
are unable to cook their dinner, or prepare their breakfast 
in a proper manner. I would endeavor, therefore, to 
instruct every girl over whom I exercised any influence, 
in the arts of cooking, preserving, clear-starching and 
ironing, as well as in managing her needle with celerity 
and neatness, not only in fine work but in the manufacr 
ture of ordinary articles of clothing, in mending and 
repairing " auld claithes, to make them look as weel as 
new," and in knitting. Should she hereafter occupy an 
elevated station in society, the knowledge thus acquired 
will never be otherwise than advantageous, for she can 
best direct another, who has been well instructed herself; 
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and if, by any of the continually recurring revolutions in 
the wheel of God's providence, she should be brought 
into circumstances of poverty, how immeasurably will its 
cares be lightened, if she has previously been thoroughly 
initiated into household duties. 

Neither need the hours thus occupied necessarily inter- 
fere with mental improvement ; sufficient time will remain 
for such pursuits after domestic duties have been attended 
to, provided the mind has been well-regulated* All ac- 
tive and healthy children love employment, and are 
better, healthier, and happier for it. When a little girl 
has reached the age of eight or nine years, she should 
have some regular share in domestic duties assigned to 
her ; such as^a^sisting her mother or elder sister in wash- 
ing up the breakfast things, and restoring them to their 
allotted place in the side-board or pantry ; or being re- 
quired to keep the salt-cellars and castors replenished and 
in order ; or she should understand that her assistance is 
expected in dusting and arranging the parlour; and these 
duties should be regularly entrusted to her, so that she 
will feel her responsibility for their being properly atten- 
ded to. She might be allowed to take her place at the 
ironing-table, and her sisterly feelings be gratified, by 
being permitted to iron little articles belonging to the 
infant darling of the household. I have known a delicate 
little creature of seven years old, who took a sweet de- 
light in smoothing her infant sister's garments, and who 
did them with most commendable neatness. 

When the daughters of a family reach the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, I wonld enlarge their domestic duties ; 
teach them to act as subordinate housekeepers, subject 
always to a mother's or sister's orders ; and let them learn 
to make that article of nourishment, which from its im- 
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portance to our dally sustenance, has received the appel- 
lation of ^^ the staff of life,'' as weU as cakes, puddings, 
preserves, and pastry of all kinds. One eflbrt at actual 
experiment will do more to perfect them in these various 
arts, than a host of directions. 

A young lady should be carefully instructed to attend 
to household employments, and at the same time main- 
tain an air of neatness, and give as little trouble as possi- 
ble to those whom she is attempting to assist. This 
depends very much on habit, since we find many ladies 
who can retain the most perfect neatness in the midst of 
their labours in the kitchen, and who will go to their work 
in such a considerate manner, that no unnecessary uten- 
sil will be soiled, or any troublesome litter made around 
them. 

Should any young lady be disposed to retreat from 
these homely but necessary duties, and plead want of 
time, or the necessary engagements of the study, let her 
remember that Elizabeth Smith, who at the age of 
twenty-seven, and " with scarcely any assistance, taught 
herself the French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew languages," — who " had no inconsid- 
erable knowledge of Arabic and Persic," — who **was 
well acquainted with Algebra, Geometry, and other 
branches of mathematics," — who "was a fine musician^ 
and drew landscapes from nature extremely well, and 
was a mistress of perspective ;" — that even this deeply 
cultivated anc^ highly gifted young woman, could with 
ingenuity and good humour manufacture a currant tart in 
an uncomfortable dwelling, to refresh a beloved parent, 
and could make a gown or cap with as much skill as she 
displayed in solving a problem in Euclid, or construing 
a difficult passage in Hebrew. 
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The justly celebrated Mrs, Elizabeth Carter presents 
another beautiful example of the union of exalted literary 
attainments with the practice of every filial alid domestic 
duty. In ^arly life, she gave no uncommon indications 
of genius ; on the contrary, she experienced in her first 
attempts at mastering the classics, so much difficulty, as 
to discourage her excellent father, who had undertaken 
the task of her instruction. But her perseverance in 
study finally overcame every obstacle, and while yet in 
her youth she became mistress of the Hebrew, Latin 
and Greek languages. She read each with great facility, 
and the study of the Scriptures in the original, continued 
to form a delightful part of her daily employments to an 
advanced age. So accurate was she in her critical knowl- 
edge and translation of some of the Greek authors of 
celebrity, that Dr. Johnson awarded to her the praise of 
being one of the very best scholars in that language that 
he had ever met with. Most of the modern languages 
she made herself mistress of without any assistance, and 
the French she spoke with beautiful accuracy and grace. 
To h«r great attainments as a linguist, she united a knowl- 
edge of many of the sciences. But this admirable wo- 
man did not plead her avocations in the study, as an 
excuse for the omission of feminine duties ; on the con- 
trary she continued from her earliest years to near the 
termination of her long life, to be very skilful in the art 
of needle-work. On one occasion during a long visit in 
London, she found leisure to make up ^ piece of linen 
for her brother, notwithstanding the numerous calls made 
upon her time by literary occupations, visiting and re- 
ceiving visits. With the proceeds of her literary labours 
she was enabled to smooth the declining years of her 

excellent father ; she purchased a house for him, and fox 
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upwards of twelve years made it her duty and pleasure to 
minister to bis wants^ by the discbarge of every filial 
attention* Sbe likewise prepared ber nepbew to take bis 
station creditably at one of tbe English Universities, and 
ever averred that a woman's best distinction lies in tbe 
conscientious discharge of tbe duties of that station, in 
which God by his providence has placed her. 

Tbe venerable and venerated Mrs. Hannah More, in 
ber writings and by her example, has added her weight of 
influence to that of the distinguished women I have pre- 
viously enumerated. Her biographer records, that **when 
in health, she was punctiliously exact in the economy of 
ber household." She, who had upheld indolence to the 
reprobation of others, and asserted that when his suprem- 
acy was established he became " the king for life," t)roved 
by her own conduct, how much may be effected by one 
individual, who is conscientious in the employment of 
time. She made a principle of redeeming its shreds arid 
minute portions, and thus while she was enabled to bene- 
fit by the labours of her pen, her own and future gener- 
ations, and to instruct and amuse a large circle of friends 
by her varied and extensive correspondence, she stDl 
found time to pursue such employments as are essentially 
domestic. She, whose talents and wisdom fitted her to 
suggest " to the heirs of the kingly estate their appro- 
priate studies and qualifications, and who could point 
out to royal steps the royal road to gi'eatness," could also 
in the character of "I'amie des enfans," find time for and 
pleasure in, knitting stockings for the child of a dear 
friend, the present of which she accompanied by a most 
playful and pleasant letter. Indeed this quiet domestic 
avocation has been invested with a charm, bv its assoda^ 
tions with a name so revered as is that c^ Mrs. H. Mere. 
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At the age of eighty, she thus wrote to a friend : *^ as to 
my insignificant self, I can find sufficient employment, 
which, if not splendid, is not quite useless. At Bristol, 
Clifton, and Bath, they have an annual bazaar for the 
different charitable societies, which by means of contribu- 
tions of ladies- different work, produces a great deal of 
money. I spend all my leisure in knitting garters ai^d 
mufiatees a little decorated ; these by the lady-customers 
giving five times more than they are worth, bring in the 
year no contemptible sum/* And again, "the learned 
labours of my knitting-needle are now amassing, to be 
sent to America, to the Missionary Society, who sell 
them there, and send the produce to the Barley Wood 
school at Ceylon, So you see I am still good for 
something." 

And here permit me, my dear niece, to urge you to 
teach all your little sisters this useful, practical, and do- 
mestic art I heard one of the most highly intellectual 
women that I have ever known, once remark, that it was 
an occupation which should be learned by every young 
female, for this especial reason, that it ai&rded such a 
resource in old age. And the remark is a just one, for 
when a woman is deprived by age of the power of read- 
ing or sewing, the hands once thoroughly accustomed to 
knitting, can find a most pleasing occupation and relief 
from the wearisome leisure, so painful to a naturally ac- 
tive mind. You can readily learn to knit^ while you are 
reading a book which is not of an abstruse character, 
and by keeping a stocking or sock on the needles in the 
parlour, you can redeem many a long hour of twilight, 
or time which would otherwise be unemployed. The 
produce of your labour may be most grateful to your fa- 
ther, brothers, and infant relatives, or if devoted to 
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charitable purposes, may minister greatly to tbe wants of 
the suffering poor; a good, substantial pair of woollen 
stockings will be one of the most serviceable presents you 
can make to a poor, but deserving child, and they can 
be knit by a very little girl. 

A young gentleman who was preparing for the minis- 
try, on one occasion called at the house of a dear friend 
of mine, to introduce an aged and highly esteemed cler- 
gyman of his acquaintance. Their visit was paid at an 
early hour of a winter evening, and they found the ex- 
cellent mother of the family, with five daughters surround- 
ing the table, each one engaged in some industrious 
occupation ; even the youngest of the group, a little girl 
of about five years of age, was busily engaged in knitting 
a pair of woollen stockings, which were subsequently 
presented to a poor child. After sitting a considerable 
time the gentlemen took their departure, and as they left 
the house, the elder advised his young friend, to select 
his wife from that fantily circle, since he was sure that a 
daughter educated by such a mother, would make him 
happy in domestic life. Years passed on, and found the 
old gentleman's desires for his young acquaintance real- 
ized, and his predictions of the young lady's qualifications 
for domestic life were amply confirmed by her husband's 
experience. 

Should circumstances oblige you to take a still more 
active share in domestic duties, be not disheartened, nor 
think that in such a case, you must inevitably sacrifice all 
prospects of mental improvement. ^^ Though to combine 
the excellencies of a housekeeper with much eminence in 
literature or science, requires an energy seldom possessed, 
still there is no need that domestic duties should preclude 
mental improvement, or . extinguish intellectual enjoy- 
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ment. They may be united by diligence and persever* 
ance, and the foundation of these qualities should be laid 
in youth."* 

We find a case in point in the amiable and highly gift- 
ed Miss Jewsbury, to whose moral and mental excellence 
the poet Wordsworth paid the following feeling tribute. 
^^ Her enthusiasm," said h)s, " was ardent, her piety stead- 
fast, and her great talents would have enabled her to be 
useful in the path to wliich she had been called. The 
opinion she entertained of her own performances given 
to the world under her maiden name, was modest and 
humble, and indeed far below her merits, as is often the 
case with those who are making trial of their powers, to 
discover what they are best fitted for. In one quality — 
quickness in the motions of her mind, she was in my opin- 
ion unrivalled." This amiable and highly gifted woman 
" was strenuous in the task of self-cultivation." She wa$ 
from early life the victim of delicate healtli, and to this 
^* was added the responsibility of managing a large fami- 
ly, confided to her on her mother's death." At nine 
years of age, she was first seized with the desire of wri- 
ting a book, and as she grew older, to use her own 
words^ '^ it tod: permanence, and led to effort. I sat up 
at night, dreamed dreams, and schemed schemes. My 
life after eighteen, became so painfuUy and laboriously 
domestic^ that it was an absolute duty to crush intellec- 
tual tastes. I not only did not know a single author, but 
I did not know a single person of superior mind ; — I did 
not even know how wretchedly deficient my own cultiva- 
tion was." Her domestic occupations continued as labo- 
rious as ever, until afler the age of twenty-one — and she 
could not steal an hour either to write or read, till the day 

♦ Mrs. Sigourney*8 Letters to Toung ladies. 
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was over. Nevertheless she persevered in her literary 
efforts even under such difficulties, and in time the path 
of literature was opened to her. She subsequently re- 
linquished the life of an authoress to embrace that of a 
missionary, by marrying the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, whom 
she accompanied to India. She died on her journey to 
Bombay, on the 3d October, 1833, at the age of thir- 
ty-two. 

I will, my dear niece, only adduce one more instance^ 
in confirmatipn of my opinion that intellectual and do- 
mestk pursnits may be combined with great advantage 
by a young lady, even when called to take as active a 
part in household employments, as do our American 
ladies. Miss Jane Taylor, when describing her mode of 
Hfe to a friend, playfully remarks, thaft the Jane Taylor of 
the morning, and the Jane Taylor of the evening were 
two very different personages ; she who was to be seen 
in the early part of the day, being a bustling, active, 
little body, with broom and dust-brush in hand, busily 
occupied in removing dust and cobwebs, or in shaking 
up a bed and adjusting it in the most comfortable manner ; 
while the Jane Taylor of the afternoon and evening, was 
a quiet personage, immersed in the labours of the study. 

The self-sacrificing affection of a mother will sometimes 
lead her to aline of conduct towards her daughters, which 
is not characterized by sound judgment. She will thus 
positively reject every overture which they may make 
to assist her in household duties, and take a pride in see- 
ing their whole time devoted to study, and > the acquisi* 
tion of some one accomplishment. But we hesitate not 
to affirm, that such conduct is to say the least, most inju- 
dicious. Far better would it be for the physical and moral 
health of these young ladies, if they were permitted to 
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devote a portion of the day to active domestic duties. 
Instead of cowering over the fire in the winter, indulging 
in peevish complaints of the weather, let them be called 
to exercise themselves in shaking a bed, or brushing out a 
room, or rubbing an article of furniture. Such useful 
occupations will impart elasticity to their spirits, and will 
send a healthful glow through their system, which will 
improve the bodily health and serve to expel the demon 
of discontent. 

At breakfast and tea, daughters should be permitted to 
relieve their mother at as early an age as possible ; when 
in health, they should never suffer her to perform any 
laborious office for them, which they have the ability to 
discharge. It is reversing the order of nature, and a 
sight which though far too common, is most painful to an 
unprejudiced spectator, to behold a mother after she has 
endured the anxiety and toil of training up a large fam- 
ily, when her daughters have reached an age which ren- 
ders them capable of affording her efficient aid, instead 
of relieving her harassed and toil-worn frame of a large 
share of household cares^ aggravating instead of lessen- 
ing them, by furnishing her with additional employment 
in ministering to their luxurious habits. 

I have heard a friend of mine describe the domestic 
arrangements of a large family, consisting of many 
daughters, which struck me as very judicious and pleas- 
ing. Each of the elder sisters had a younger one com- 
mitted to her especial charge ; diey occupied the same 
chamber, and the little one was in all things under her 
direction ; she was responsible for making and mending 
the clothes of her young sister, and instructing her in hei- 
lessons, while by the combined care of the two, their re- 
spective apartment was kept in a state of the most per- 
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feet neatness. You will thinkj perhaps, my dear E ■ , 
that I have pressed upon you with unnecessary prolixity 
the homely duties of domestic life, but the subject is one 
of such importance, that I felt unwilling to leave any 
motive unnoticed that might stimulate you, or withhold 
any striking example that might encourage you, in seek- 
ing to become a useful domestic character. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIX. 



JBEHAVIOUR TO DOMESTICS, WORK-WOMEN AND TRADES^ 

PEOPLE. 

My dear niece — 

As a traveller passes through our union, 
or at least through the non»sIaveholding states, be is met 
by one universal subject of complaint, viz. the diflBculty 
in procuring and retaining good domestics. Ladies res- 
ident in our large cities and in our country villages, meet 
on this common ground, though in the former situation 
the evil is undoubtedly less felt than in the latter. 

It is natural for us to inquire, whether the^e are no 
exceptions to this prevailing state of things, and if so, 
what are the most probable means of increasing the num- 
ber of those who enjoy a happy exemption from what is 
unquestionably a great source of domestic discomfort. 

One great cause of the difficulty in procuring good 
domestics in our eastern states, undoubtedly arises from 
the increased demand for female labour in the flourishing 
manufacturing establishments which abound there. But 
I must think, that in that section of our union, as well as 
in the western states, another great difficulty arises from 
the manner which many ladies exhibit towards their 
domestics, and also permit in their children. 

Many appear to think that the circumstance of their 

paying high wages to a domestic, exonerates them either 

24 
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from showing any regard to the feelings or exerting any 
influence over the conduct of this individual, as a being 

accountable to God, But, my dear E , this is a most 

mistaken idea, and one which the word of God decidedly 
condemns. God is there represented as one who is no 
respecter of persons, and as a being to whom both the 
heads of families and their dependants are alike amena- 
ble. The assumption of a master's duties, he represents 
as the contracting of solemn responsibilities of one kind ; 
the submission to a state of service as the entering upon 
those of another ; each is alike accountable to him, for 
the faithful discharge of that which is peculiar to himself. 
" Servants,*' are exhorted lo ** be obedient to them that 
are their masters according to the flesh, in singleness of 
heart as unto Christ ; not with eye-service as men-pleas- 
ers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart" And their encouragement to duty is 
the assurance ^^that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free." 

Masters are reminded that they are to be actuated by 
the same principle, and to " forbear threatening, know- 
ing that they too have a Master in heaven." 

Whenever a new domestic enters your parents* dwel- 
ling, you should, my dear E ^ recollect, that on you 

from that moment devolves an obligation to care for her 
soul, to make her salvation the subject of your prayers, 
the object of your anxious desires, and of your earnest 
solicitude. And when she is removed from under your 
influence, you should seriously examine yourself as to 
the manner in which you have discharged those duties ; 
you should ask yourself, in view of the coming day of 
account, — am I free from tlie blood of this soul ? if she 
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perishes for lack of knowledge, shall my want of care for 
her, be urged as one of her excuses ? Few indeed, my 

dear E ^ it is to be feared, will be the cases in which 

you will be able conscientiously to say, ^^ I have* done aU 
that was my duty to do, ^ for I have not shunned to de- 
clare unto' her ^ all the counsel of God ; I have likewise 
sought by example as well as by precept, to win her to 
Christ" 

If one whose opportunities of knowing her duty have 
been probably very inferior to your own, sees you,* a pro- 
fessing christian, indulge in peevish or irritable tempers, 
and finds you excited to anger by the least untoward cir- 
cumstance that occurs, will she not be very likely to 
question the reality of religion, and the truth of con- 
version ? 

You may greatly benefit one who is just setting out in 
a new course of life, by a kind and pleasant manner of 
speaking to her, and by occasionally uttering judicious 
commendation, when she has exerted herself to please, 
and do her duty. Some ladies invariably refrain from 
any thing in the way of praise, or noticing the efibrts of 
their domestics to gratify their wishes. They proceed on 
the principle that no more can be done for them than is 
required by duty, and of course, they feel under no ob- 
ligation to the faithful being who has perhaps been task- 
ing her utmost efforts to please and gratify them. But in 
such cases, we may apply the language of Solomon and 
say, ^^ a word spoken in season, how good is it." 

Always bear in mind, my dear E ^ that your do- 
mestics have bodies constituted like your own ; subject to 
the same infirmities, susceptible to the pleasure of grati- 
fication and to the pain attendant on the cravings of ap- 
petite, when unanswered. I have known many ladies, 
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however, who appeared never to recollect these things, 
so inconsiderate were they in their exactions on the 
wearied frames of their domestics, and so unwilling to 
omit any tale of duty, on account of extraordinary fa- 
tigue having been incurred by them. When one has 
been hard at work all day in the kitchen, standing over a 
washing tub or ironing table, how much more pleasing 
would it be, to see the young ladies of the family reliev- 
ing her, by replenishing their own pitchers, or sweeping 
their own rooms, than summoning her to do such things^ 
because included in her ordinary work. 

Others are equally inconsiderate with regard to the 
appetites of their domestics. Though they, have been 
heated in preparing nice articles of food for their em- 
ployers, yet in some families they are never permitted to 
taste any of them, but by stealth ; for if any part remains 
after the family has been satisfied, it is carefully put by 
in a sideboard or closet, as an extra morceau for some 
one of them, rather than be suffered to go into the 
kitchen, to gratify the palate of those, who being less ac- 
customed to look to higher sources of gratification, will 
probably lay greater stress on the indulgence of appetite. 
Another point which I would wish you to guard against, 
is the giving unnecessary trouble to domestics ; on this 
head young ladies are very apt to err from thoughtless- 
ness' and inattention, so that when they go into the kitch- 
en to attend to any little domestic duty, they leave the 
marks of their visitation behind them in every quarter. 
If they attempt to mike pastry, they will perhaps forget 
until their hands are immersed in flour, that they need 
butter, lard, or water ; the consequence will be, that the 
cook must be called off from her work to go in search of 
the article wanted, or with hands from which the flour 
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is falling at every step, the young pastry-makers will go 
themselves. When cakes are to be made or sweetmeats 
preserved, you should endeavor to give those whose duty 
it will be to clean the utensils you have soUed, as little 
trouble as possible ; and always think beforehand, what 
you will be most likely to need, instead of being obliged 
to change them and so give double trouble. 

While I have urged you, my dear E , to exercise 
great consideration towards domestics, I must advise you 
not to behave with familiarity towards them, or to treat 
them as confidants. Such condnct is seldom expedient, 
though Iiam happy to say, that I have known more than 
one instance within my own circle of connections, where 
persons have lived in the capacity of domestics, who were 
in reality the most faithful and affectionate of friends; 
whose hearts have been as warm and sympathizing, and 
whose attentions have been as refined and soothing, as 
those of any friend who had enjoyed the advantages of 
education ; whose sense of propriety and integrity of prin- 
ciple enabled them to sacrifice the allurements of selfish 
indulgence, and to go onward in the path of duty with 
a firmness of purpose, which might almost merit the ep- 
ithet of heroic. Where such members are to be found 
in a family circle, in our own country, they should be 
cherished with peculiar tenderness and treated with def- 
erence and respect, for they are treasures beyond the 
power of wealth to purchase. 

There is one class of domestics to whom when faithful 

we are under peculiar obligations, and they are those, 

who have been the watchful guardians of our infancy. 

They who soothed our childish griefs and ministered to 

our early joys, have laid us under a heavy debt which we 

can never cancel, and we should ever cherish towards 

24* 
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them the most afiectioiiate regard. The tie tlius a<eated 
has been found landing even in the heart of ihe infidel 
and the dissolute ; liow strong then i^cmld be ks bold on 
die young female of refined and ehrbtian feelings ? 

Never permit yourself to indulge in hasty lasiguage, or 
in an imperious manner towards ymv inferiors. When 
a young lady is obliged to deliver orders in "^e absence of 
her mother, or in case of her sickness, she should do so 
in a gentle Bnd conciliatory manner, wbidh is perfectly 
compatible widi the preservation of her dignity. Be 
careful not only in the mctrmer of giving your orders, but 
also as to the time of doing it* Never if possible^ dbturb 
domestics ivhile at their meals, but consider (he half hour 
after they have sat down to any repast, as sacred and se- 
cure from interruption. 

It is recorded of Miss More, that "she would sufifer 
considerable privations, rather than allow ber wants to 
harass others, and would often express a dread c£ ap- 
pearing to her servants to be regardless of the trouble 
ihe was giving them. She carried indeed this little moral- 
ity to a remarkable extent. She never rang a bell with- 
out asking herself why, and when doubtful whether she 
had rung or not, would wait a considerable time, to 
avoid the suspicion of impatience/' 

I would advise you, my dear E- , to cultivate the 

habit of waiting upon yourself, and of avoiding all unne- 
cessary demands upon others. A 'habit of movkig about 
the house with celerity, is expedient and pretfitable^ botli 
for the lieahh of body and mind, and I wotild always 
augur 'favorably df the character of a young lady whom 
1 found thus considerately attending to 'h«r own wants, 
instead of harassing domestics, or younger brothers and 
sisters to execute her commands. 
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I need iwftroe^y Tewind yon that it is a positive duty in<- 
cainbent,on you, to try te laake :the Sabbatli not only a 
day -of rest, bat also of profit, tjo this portion of your 
father's family; this you can do, by endeavoring .to make 
no demand on them at such seasons wMch can be possibly 
avoided, and by seeking to plaoe wi&in their reach, the 
means of religious improvement. When a family resides 
in !the country, /the domestics will often be prevented at- 
tending public vKorsiupby inclement vireather or by indis- 
position : at sudh times you should always offer, either to 
read to them from the BiUeor&om some religious publi- 
cation, or else to lend them good books. 

Domestics, as well as yourself, will ever be liable to 
indisposition ; sometimes their sickness may be brought 
on by over^exertion in your service or that of some other 
member of the family. Under any circumstances, you 
will be:under a strong" moral obligation to care for them, 
and wait on them tenderly. It is a melancholy fact, that 
a sick domestic does not often meet with much sympathy 
or attention from her fellow^-servants, and on this account 
her employers are under especial obligations to attend to 
her comfort. 

I have too high an opinion of your heart, my dear 
niece, to imagine that you will shrink firom such rduties ; 
when they are presented to you, remember who set an 
example that you should follow his «teps; let the service 
be of the <most menial kind, and let the subject be of the 
most uncleanly habits, or of any shade of complexion, 
if you are a true disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
you will not fail in your duty. Perhaps the heart of the 
sufferer may have^been^seared by aeglect or wounded by 
unkindness ; perhaps she may not for years previously 
have had a friend to comfort her in distress or soothe her 
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under suffering ! How honourable, then, is |he office to 
w}iich you are called ! like your blessed Master, you may 
comfort one that mourns and bind up the broken* 
hearted. 

There is another class in our community, to whose 
condition I would especially direct your attention, namely 
those who may be dependant upon the labours of their 
needle for support. Many of these individuals were once 
in comfortable circumstances, and have known the enjoy- 
ments of happy homes, affectionate relatives, and refined 
intercourse ; of course there are many points, on which 
their feelings will be alive to mortifications, which would 
not be felt at all in the same degree by those who have 
always occupied an humble station. In many instances, 
their natural temperament will increase their sensitive- 
ness, and render them morbidly susceptible to any thing 
like a slight, or an allusion to their altered circumstances. 
Instead of becoming impatient with these weaknesses, 
and pronouncing them positively wrong or ridiculous, 

how much more consistent would it be, my dear E , 

with christian gentleness to endeavor to deal tenderly with 
these children of sorrow, to seek to pour the oil of kind- 
ness into their wounds, and to bind up their broken 
hearts, by little delicate attentions, and the manifestation 
of consideration for their feelings. 

Let their pallid countenances and attenuated fingers 
appeal to your sympathy, and endeavour to arrange their 
work in the manner best adapted for their comfort Let 
not their eyes, which have been probably enfeebled by 
their nightly vigils, be tasked to sew your dark or bright 
coloured garments by candle-light, but try to have some 
white articles for them to work at during these hours. 
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By conv«rsiDg with them in a kind and judicious man* 
ner, or permitting some of the younger members of the 
family to read aloud in the room, you imy c^eer them 
during their labours. But be carefbl that when you talk 
to them, you never descend to gossip, or attempt to ex-* 
tract information from them with regard to other families 
for whom they may be in the habit of working. This I 
consider as very reprehensible, though it is by no means 
an uncommon practice. But let those families remember, 
who thus take advantage of such an opportunity to ex- 
tract a knowledge of the domestic arrangements or private 
grievances of others, that they too in their turn will 
probably form a subject of conversation, in the next place 
to which their gossipping work-women may be called. 
More mischief is done by this means, than many would 
suppose possible ; family breaches are often made wider 
by it, as well as prejudices created against certain char- 
acters, and slanderous reports are often thus circulated, 
if they do not originate here. 

In all your intercourse with trades-people, endeavour 
to act with christian and lady-like consideration. In our 
large cities what is called shopping is often resorted to, 
as a means of passing away time ; and young ladies not 
unfrec[uently will spend a whole morning, in going from 
one shop to another, and under the mere pretence of 
wishing to buy, will have the countei's strewed with arti- 
cles, to each one of which they will make some objections, 
not because such defects exist, but because, from having 
no intention to purchase, they wish to have a show at 
least of an apology for their refusal of the articles. But 
if we investigate such conduct, it will be found to ap- 
proach very nearly to dishonesty, for it is robbing others 
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wantonly of that time which may be of great importance 
to them. 

Others again will pursue a similar course merely to get 
an article at a price which is a very little less than the or- 
dinary rate, or because they cannot persuade themselves 
to come to a decision on a matter of 9uch extreme import 
tance, as the figure of a chintz, or the colour of a belt 
or ribband. 

I might specify many more such cases of inconsidera- 
tion, but time would fail me. I will only observe in con- 
clusion, be careful to render to all their due, and never 
forget to be just in all your dealings and intercourse with 
domestics, and those under your employ, as well as to 
trades-people. 

Never permit yourself to incur debt; if you have not 
the money which will enable you to purchase such arti- 
cles as you wish, submit to the inconvenience of doing 
without them, until you are able to meet the demand. 
'^Finally, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.'' Adieu. 
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LETTER XXX. 



THE LAW OF CONSIDERATION. 



My dear niece — 

The biographer of the excellent Hannah 
More remarks that " a very distinguishing part of her 
character was her consideration^ a word not yet perhaps of 
abstract and special force enough to designate a particular 
I virtue, but to which Mrs. More had attached a sort of 
I technical meaning, by declaring a half intention of wri- 
i ting a treatise, upon what she called " the law of consid- 
' eration." Taking it however in her own sense, as 
expressing " an anxiety to carry one's self in one's daily 
I intercourse, especially with inferiors and in the common 
matters of life, so as to be the author of as little unne- 
cessary uneasiness, trouble, or inconvenience as possible, 
in any supposed case, she may be said to have practised it 
herself to perfection." 

Now this grace of consideration I most earnestly desire 
you to attain, since it is one which is intimately connected 
with the happiness of others. If you inquire in what it 
consists, I must reply that it is to be defined both affirm- 
atively and negatively. Self has become so subordinated 
to religious or moral principles^ in one who possesses the 
grace of consideration, that she will no longer be inclined 
to look on her ^^ own things, but on the things of others ;" 
she will bear in mind what their inclinations will suggest 
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and their tastes desire ; she will scrupulously avoid what 
she fancies may be repugnant to their wishes or distasteful 
to their feelings; she will scrutinize individual character- 
isticsy not that she may comment upon them to others, 
but that she may adapt her conduct to these peculiarities. 
A considerate person will exercise strict control over her 
actions on trifling, as well as on great occasions ; she will 
avoid making an ungenerous allusimi, an unkind speech, 
or doing an act of rudeness. She will refrain from in- 
dulging her appetite at the expense of another's gratifi- 
cation, or her temper at the sacrifice of another's comfort. 
An habitual consideration of the feelings of others, is 
a beautiful trait of character, but by no means as com- 
mon as we could desire ; I have however known some, 
who illustrated this grace to such perfection, that if their 
example had been imitated to any extent, it would have 
rendered this world a far more attractive place of abode 
than it is generally found to be. It has a greater effect 
in heightening and refining Section than almost any other 
trait of character, for when we are blessed with such 
treasures as uniformly considerate friends, their tender- 
ness is brought home continually with an overpowering 
force to our hearts. When we feel that our comfort has 
been consulted in their most minute arrangements, our 
wishes endeavored to be gratified, and uneasiness sought 
to be averted from us by their efforts, our hearts will 
naturally kindle with emotions of grateful tenderness. 
Even in such trifling actions as the shutting of a door, or 
stepping across a room, we can detect the presence or 
absence of this grace ; I have known a thoughtless indi- 
vidual, who when sickness was in the house, would enter 
it in the most noisy manner, slam door after door, or call 
in the loudest tone of voice for something which might 
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have been obtained by walking a dozen yards or by 
looking for it with a little care. 

A christian must, my dear £ , exercise great con- 
sideration for the tastes and prejudices of those who are 
not yet interested in the subject of religion. Shcf must 
beware of teaching others by her example to associate 
religion with gloom or austerity, or letting them mistake 
rudeness or unpleasant bluntness, for christian sincerity. 
Is such an one exposed to hearing the sacred cause which 
is so dear to her, assailed by illiberal remarks or misre- 
presented by its enemies? Her temper may perhaps be so 
roused by the unjust aspersion, that she may be on the 
point of pouring forth a fiery defence which would only 
injure the cause she wished to benefit ; but when on the 
point of yielding to the sinful feeling, let ^^ the law of 
consideration," press home on her conscience, and it 
will constrain her to practise such a judicious silence, or 
so patient a forbearance with the faults of others, that 
the opposer of religion will be ashamed of his rudeness. 

When she is thrown into the society of the polished 
and refined, she will consider their tastes, and although 
she will not attempt to disguise her religious opinions, 
or to dilute' the truths of the gospel in accommodation 
to another's weaknesses, yet she will endeavour not to 
permit truth to be marred by associating it with offensive 
cant, or by awkwardness or inelegance of manner and 
expression. 

The carnal mind will ever continue the enemy of 
God, and the opposer of his work in the hearts of 
christians, but there is certainly no occasion unnecessari- 
ly to increase that enmity. 

Great consideration should be shown, I conceive, by 
christians, towards the prejudices of the old, the thought- 
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lessness of the young and the infirmities of the ignorant. 
Did we but bear in mind the excuses which others have 
to offer, as industriously as we do our own, we should 
exhibit far more patience and meekness of deportment, 
and should not so often have to bewail the quenching of 
a rising flame, which had given promise of usefulness 
and permanence. 

" We not only put it out of our power to do good to 
all whom we disgust, but are we not liable to some res- 
ponsibility for the failure of all the good we might have 
done them, had we not forfeited our influence by our in- 
discretion.*'* 

It is especially important if you desire to promote the 
religious welfare of children, that you habitually exercise 
consideration towards their infantine infirmities and pe- 
culiarities of condition. You must remember that a 
child's mind cannot maintain a hold of a subject with 
the same tenacity as that of an adult ; it can seldom 
draw conclusions for itself, except of the mo^ obvious 
kind, or pursue for any length of time the same train of 
thought. On this account, long religious exhortations, 
or continued appeals to the conscience are not advisable 
with children, we must throw in here a little, and there 
a little, but that must be of the gospel. We must also 
exercise consideration in the fruits we expect from them, 
for the character of a child's piety will be essentially dif- 
ferent from that of an older person, and will be simple 
and practical, and not of a contemplative kind. They 
can by the divine blessing, be made early to grasp the 
great truths of the gospel, but if we attempt to force 
their thoughts to flow in the same current with our own, 
we shall run the risk of making them little formalists, and 

« Mrs. H. More/ 
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lead them to express more than they feel, which will 
be most dangerous. In instructing children, my dear 
£ — > — 9 in religion, habitually consider that they are 
children, and do not endeavour to turn them into pre- 
mature men and women, since by so doing, you may 
forerer destroy, their christian simplicity of character. 

If the exercise of this grace is essential to the profita- 
ble improvement of our intercourse with the young, it 
is no less important to be ob^rved when we are dealing 
with those who are advanced in life. When a young 
christian is engaged in assiduous efforts to lead an aged 
friend to the knowledge of the gospel, she is sometimes 
tempted to discouragement at the slow progress which is 
made ; she will probably recal the ardour of her first 
love and the zeal with which she followed on to know 
the Lord ; from not considering the difference of cu*cum- 
stances which exists between her friend and herself, she 
being called in the fresHness and vigour of youth, and 
her companion not until the ^'eye had become dim and 
the natural strength abated," she may possibly not 
exhibit the meekness and {!>atience which is incumbent on 
her, and which would have been the consequence of due 
consideration for the feelings and circumstances of ano- 
ther. The light of the gospel may shine in an equally 
pure and vivifying manner in two renewed hearts, though 
in the one case it may have been preceded by a long and 
dim twilight, and in the other, may have followed in ra- 
pid succession the darkness of the natural condition. 
The young christian must not only exercise a considerate 
regard towards the feelings of the aged, but likewise to- 
wards the prejudices which may be imbibed by them. 
There is probably no error of character which is more 
difficult to be overcome than pr^udice, for it not unfre- 
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quently assumes the guise of virtue. "There is not,'' 
remarks Miss More, " a more curious subject of specu- 
lation^ than to observe the variety of colours with which 
opinion tinges truth ; the bias which prejudice lends to 
facts, when it cannot deny them; tlie perversion it gives 
to the motive, when it cannot invalidate the circum- 
stance ; the warp and twist it gives to actions, which it 
dares not openly condemn ; the disingenuousness into 
which.it slides, though it does not intend to maintain a 
falsehood ; the bright rays with which it gilds, perhaps 
unconsciously, its own side of a question ; the dark cloud 
by which it casts that of an adversary into the shade." 

When an individual is found with deeply rooted pre- 
judices which have been confirmed by age, it is seldom 
judicious openly to attack them ; rather endeavour to 
counteract them, by presenting some opposite phase of 
truth which will have the effect of nullifying them, and 
rendering them harmless. For instance, do you ob- 
serve a person who has imbibed un&vourable impressions 
of another's character, instead of drawing him into an 
argument on the subject, which would perhaps only 
strengthen his prejudices by stirring up his mind, to the 
consideration of error, would it not be more judicious to 
present a simple statement of facts, the effect of which, 
would be favorable in its bearing upon the individual in 
question. 

There is a large class to be met with in the world, to 
whose peculiar circumstances great consideration is due, 
and to whose claims on your sympathy, I hope never to 
find you unmindful. Hiese are the children of affliction, 
and especially such as have experienced a reverse of for- 
tune. An individual under such circumstances, will of- 
ten exlribit a morbid sensitiveness to slights or neglect, of 
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which, uader more prosperous auspices, she would have 
been wholly unmindful. Now these aggravations of sor- 
row, are not unfrequently the subject of ridicule, or at 
best, wholly unsympathised in, by those on whom the 
sun of prosperity is shining; these thoughtless charac- 
ters forget, that by one of the revolutions of the wheel 
of Providence, they themselves may be laid in the dust, 
and may then be taught to realize by painful experience, 
what are the sorrows of the broken hearted. While I 
would affectionately warn the child of adversity to be- 
ware of the encroachment of this sensitive spirit, and 
would remind her that it often springs from wounded 
pride, I would nevertheless commend her case to the 
sympathies of others, and would entreat every young 
christian especially, to be mindful of such sorrows^ and 
never intentionally either to say or do any thing, that is 
calculated to give additional poignancy to her sufferings. 
Let the law of consideration rule your words and direct 
your conduct towards these afHicted sisters, and let not 
your thoughtlessness or unconcern, be the means of in- 
creasing the load, that may already be pressing down the 
soul. I will only mention one, of the many instances of 
this wanton aggravation of sorrow which has come under 
my own observation. Some years since, a family of fe- 
males consisting of a mother and two daughters, by one 
of the revolutions so common to the mercantile world 
in our large cities, was deprived of the male head of the 
household and at the same time of its fortune; these 
ladies, under such circumstances were obliged while suf- 
fering the first pangs of bereavement^ to make exertions 
for their support. One of the young ladies embroidered 
in a beautiful manner upon bobbinet, and determined to 

make use of this acquirement as a means, of support for 

25* 
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her infirm parent She received many orders for work, 
which she executed very satisfactorily : at length, a lady 
who was a professing christian, ordered a fiece of em- 
broidery of a particular shape and very rich pattern, and 
which of coiurse required much time for its completion. 
When the article was finished, the young lady sent it 
home to the person who had ordered it, affixing the price, 
which was but a moderate compensation, for her labour. 
She looked anxiously for the money which was to afibrd 
the means of relief to her mother, when to her surprise 
and consternation the article was returned with an unfeel- 
ing message, declaring that the sum demanded was lai^er 
than the lady thought the work merited, and she should 
therefore decline taking it Expostulation, only elicited 
more rudeness, and finally in despair, the unfortunate 
young person, sold the produce of her labours at a very 
reduced price. 

Studiously cultivate a habit of consideration towards 
all the domestics of your family, and all others who may 
in any degree, be dependent upon your kindness. Be 
considerate in your orders, in your demands upon their 
time, in adl your expressions towards them, and in the 
compensation you render for their services. 

Let the law of consideration govern your whole deport- 
ment to others, and let it also regulate your measure of 
expectation, with regard to their behaviour towards you. 
When these two great points are continually kept in 
view, the spirit of kindness will rule our actions, and the 
spirit of charity will direct our judgment of others. 

I shall sum up my advice on our present subject with 
the following judicious counsel expressed in the language 
ofLanother. " To check the growth of inconsiderateness 
young ladies should early be taught to discharge their lit- 
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tie debts (if they have any) with punctuality. They 
should be made sensible of the cruelty of obliging trades- 
people to call often for the money due to them ; and of 
hindering and detaining those whose time is the source of 
their subsistence, under the pretence of some frivolous 
engagement, which ought to be made to bend to the 
comfort and advantage of others. They should conscien-> 
tiously allow sufficient time for the execution of their or- 
ders, and with christian circumspection be careful not 
to drive work people by needless hurry into losing their 
rest or breaking the Sabbath. I have known a lady 
give her gown to a mantua-maker, on the Saturday, to 
whom she would not for the world say in so many words, 
^^ you must work through the Sunday," while she was 
virtually compelling her to do so, by an injunction to 
bring the gown home finished, on the Monday morning, 
on pain of her displeasure. To these hardships numbers 
are often driven by good natared, but inconsiderate em- 
ployers. As these petty exactions of consideration fur- 
nish only a constant aliment to selfishness, let not a desire 
to counteract them be considered as leading to too min- 
ute details ; nothing is too frivolous for animadversion, 
which tends to fix a bad habit in the superior, or to 
wound the feelings of an inferior."* Adieu. 

♦ More's Strictures on Female Education. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



ATTENDANCE UPON THE SICK. 
My DEAR NIECE — 

In every station of life from the most ele- 
vated, to the most lowly, a woman is always liable to be 
summoned to the chamber of disease and stifiering, there 
to minister to the comfort, and assuage the pain of some 
beloved relative. To one possessed of a tender and af- 
fectionate heart, it will not appear a painful and labo- 
rious task, but a precious privil^e, thus to watch around 
the bed of disease, and mitigate the anguish of a beloved 
friend ; she will find a sweet consolation in relinquishing 
her own gratification to soothe the restless victim of pain 
and fever. Skilftilness in nursing is not however attain- 
ed, without much effort and long practice, it should 
therefore be the endeavour of every young female early 
to learn how to perform in the most agreeable manner 
these gentle and soothing offices. If selfishness is to be 
deprecated under all circumstances, most especially is it 
in the case of one, who is an attendant upon a sick cham- 
ber ; she will be continually called upon to sacrifice her 
rest and her ease of body, — to forget herself, that she 
may bear meekly and patiently, with the peevishness and 
irritability so often consequent upon disease, — to control 
her own fears and anxieties, that she may not needlessly 
alarm the weak nerves of an invalid. While we acknow- 
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ledge that these duties cannot generally be performed 
without a previous preparatory training, we must on the 
other hand, encourage each young lady who desires to 
b^KSome a proficient as a nurse, by the assurance, that 
every one who possesses tender sensibility of character, 
and a tolerable measure of health, may by practice and 
continued effort become expert in the art. 

Those whom Providence has blessed with uniform, 
good health, are often wholly unconscious of the great 
additional sufferings imposed on a sick person, by the in- 
attention of their attendants as to the manner in which 
they perform the necessary duties of a narse. Permit 
me then my dear E— — , to throw out a few hints for the 
regulation of your conduct, should you i>e called to dis- 
charge this office. 

Study to acquire the habit of stepping lightly, and 
performing every action in a sick room in as ►gentle a 
manner as possible. If you have not been much of an 
invalid yourself, you can scarcely jrealize the unhappy 
effect produced upon a diseased frame, especially when 
the disorder is of a nervous character, by a person mov- 
ing about the ~ room with a heavy step, or in creaking 
shoes ; either of these things will often rouse a patient 
from a troubled slumber, and produce a nervous restlessi* 
ness which is very injurious. The first evil arises from 
habit, and may be easily corrected, since it depends much 
more on the manner of placing the foot on the ground, 
than on the weight of the body, which is manifest by 
the fac^t, that a delicately formed woman will often step 
so heavilv as to make a room resound, while one of much 
larger frame, may glide about sa noiselessly as to disturb 
no one. Creaking shoes, should never make their ap- 
pearance in the chamber of sickness, and a nurse should 
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always be provided, either with an old pair, or with slip- 
pers of cloth or worsted canvass. By so ^qing, she will 
not only greatly relieve her patient^ but she will promote 
her own comfort, as the fatigue of nursing is greatly lessen- 
ed by having the feet freed from a stiff and confined cov- 
ering. An attendant, or visitor coming in quickly into a 
sick chamber, and either seating Jierself suddenly, in 
a way to jar the patient's bed, or depositing some article 
carelessly and in a noisy manner, upon a hearth or un- 
covered table will also, not unfrequently thoroughly dis- 
compose an invalid. 

Equally distressing with noisy movements, is the habit 
of whispering in the room of a suffering friend. Many 
who would not upon any account, speak in their usual 
tone of voice, will without compunction, whisper by the 
half hour, and thus produce a buzzing sound very an- 
noying to a diseased ear and brain. Some persons per- 
severe in this habit, even when surrounding a dying bed, 
and imagining that the ear is sealed to external sound, 
will converse freely of their dying friend's symptoms. 
But such conduct has ever been most painful to my 
mind ; there is a holy awe, a tender chastened tone of 
feeling, which should accompany the sight of death, 
even, when the subject of it, is one to whom we have no 
personal attachment; but when it is the soul of one who 
has been dear to us, as our own life^ that is struggling to 
escape from its earthly tenement, surely we should not 
wish to disturb the emotions of such an hour. Who has 
ever returned from that state, mid-way between life and 
death, to assure us with certainty of the feelings of those 
who are passing through it. The eye is indeed glazed, 
and the ear apparently sealed, and the voice can no lon- 
ger thrill upon our hearty but what mortal can pretend 
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to say, that our beloved one, can no longer feel, and 
think, rejoice in our sympathy, or be wounded by our 
insensibility. An eip*ly life, I heard an anecdote related, 
which has remained as a warning to me, to avoid the 
habit of speaking around a dying bed. A lady who was 
a near relative of a dear friend of mine, had on one oc- 
casion been visited with a lingering and dangerous ill- 
ness, which reduced her to the brink of the grave ; at 
one period of her disease, her strength was so entirely 
prostrated, that she lay for hours, in what appeared to 
her attendants, a dying state ; supposing her to be insen- 
sible, they began with illtimed officiousness, to discuss 
the last sad arrangements; the patient however to the 
surprize of every one revived, and 'she was in after life, 
in the habit of holding up her own case, as an example 
to her young relatives ; she said, while she appeared in- 
^ensibl^, she had a distinct consciousness af all that was 
passing around her, and was painfully alive to the man- 
ner in which the ceremonial of her interment was ar- 
ranged. 

It should be your earnest endeavour my dear E , 

to maintain all your faculties in lively exercise, when you 
are engaged in the duties of a nurse ; for habits of 
thoughtlessness are productive of more serious and often 
fatal consequence, in this situation than in almost any 
other. 

Thus a heedless young person will take double or quad- 
ruple the number of steps in a sick room that are abso- 
lutely necessary ; and she will often disturb her patient 
by opening his door six times, when once, would have 
sufficed. Had she paused to think before leaving the 
apartment, she would have remembered sundry little 
matters that were necessary to be taken out of the room, 
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and others to be returned, which could all, by the aid 
of a small waiter, have been accomplished in one passage 
through the door, instead of making a separate one, for 
each item. 

Again, unless a physician is in the habit of leaving his 
prescriptions in writing, it behoves a young nurse to be 
rigidly attentive to all the minutiae of his verbal direc- 
tions ; it is the best plan, if he does not write down his 
orders, for the attendant to do so herself, immediately 
on their delivery. Her own mind, as well as that of her 
patient will be then relieved from the anxious dread of 
omitting something prescribed, or doing something which 
has been forbidden. The consequences which ensue 
from negligence on this point are sometimes fatal. She 
shoul4 also cautiously avoid an unguarded habit of speak- 
ing, since the life of an invalid, has not unirequently 
been sacrificed by some unexpected intelligence being 
incautiously communicated, when the frame has been en- 
feebled by disease. 

Inexperienced nurses not unfrequently retard a pa- 
tient's recovery and interfere with his comfort greatly, by 
over solicitude in their attentions. They will rouse one 
from a refreshing slumber, which would have condncecf 
more to his welfare than any prescription administered ' 
at the time, merely to present some minute dose of med* 
icine, or they will offer sustenance so constantly as to 
nauseate the diseased palate and thus defeat their own ob- 
ject. Under ordinary circumstances too much care can 
scarcely be taken to maintain punctuality in administer- 
ing medicine, as the delay of half an hour, may be at- 
tended with most serious consequences in certain stages 
of disease. To assist her, in this respect a nurse should 
always have a time piece at hand* It will sometimes re- 
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quire all a young person's firmness to induce a patient to 
take prescribed medicine, of a particularly nauseous kind, 
nevertheless a nurse must make up her mind to exact 
obedience, or she had better yield her post 4o another. 
It is most inconsiderate, not to say selfish, in a sick person, 
to rebel and object to every dose offered to them ; and 
yet we not unfrequently find women of mature age, and 
gentlemen likewise, who render the administering of each 
nauseous draught, a more severe infliction on tjieir wea* 
ried nurse, than on themselves; 

I have cautioned you against over-officiousness in your 
deportment to your patients, but there are quiet, gentle 
attentions, which are generally soothing and grateful to 
all. Watch with scrutinizing care, the language of the 
eye, and seek to anticipate its wishes ; to an experienced 
nurse, a glance will be sufficient to direct, amotion of the. 
hand to be understood. You may often soothe and real-' 
ly benefit a sick friend, especi^iijr if the disease partakes 
of a nervous charactei*, by the gentle pressure of your 
warm hand, as you pass it over her burning brow or 
aching limbs. I have passed many an hour in thus gent- 
ly rubbing the frame of a beloved and suffering friend, 
and those nights of watchfulness will never be erased from 
the tablet of memory. This soft friction, though it may 
appear of little importance to a strong and vigorous frame, 
will be nevertheless found very salutary and grateftil to 
the victim of disease, and I have found in repeated in- 
stances, that it was more efficacious in allaying the irrita- 
tion of the nervous system and inducing refreshing sleep, 
than ordinary anodyiies. 

When a physician sanctions the practice, a nurse may 
often greatly soothe ai)d mitigate the distress of a feverish 
patient, by sponging or bathing with a soft cloth, the 
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face, hands and feet of her patient in tepid water. I 
have frequently known the pulse sensibly affected by each 
repeated application of the kind, and have seen a patient 
subsequen% Ail into a refreshing sleep, and even slum- 
ber gently, while an attendant was actually bathing him. 
A sick and restless infant will be oft^n greatly relieved and 
benefited, either by bathing its feet and ancles in warm 
water, or immersing its whole body in a tepid bath. Ei- 
ther in the case of an adult or an infant, when a warm 
hath has been ^plied partially to the feet, or taken on a 
more enlarged scale, a woollen blanket should be dose at 
hand to cover the patient immediately, or smaller woollen 
garments to wrap up the feet, if they alone have been 
exposed to the action of the water. 

The excellent George Herbert, whom Coleridge desig- 
nated as *^ that model of a man, a gentleman and a cler- 
gyman," has in his admirable *^ Country Parson," assigned 
as one of the three qualities, which should influence a 
member of the sacred profession in the selection of his 
wife, " an aptness in curing and healing of all wounds 
with her own hands." To the accomplished, but too often 
helpless young ladies of our own day, such attainments 
as Mr. Herbert recommends, may be the subject of con- 
tempt and ridicule ; nevertheless we hesitate not to say, 
that in our opinion, the wife of our country clergymen, 
and especially those of the west, (where good medical 
advice is frequently not at hand,) would increase their 
usefulness not a little, and perhaps excite a feeling of grat- 
itude which might soften an otherwise hard heart, and 
prepare it for the lodgment of some of the good seed sown 
by their husbands, if they would study to acquire a little 
of that aptnesSj which the accomplished Herbert thought 
it advisable to advocate. 
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Every woman, for example, should be early initiated 
into the necessary art of putting on blisters, and of dres- 
sing them in the right manner. On one occasion, I 
knew the life of a valuable wife and mother in hum- 
ble life, sacrificed to the ignorance of her female attend- 
ants in this particular. This poor woman soon after the 
birth of an infant, was seized with the dreadful fever, 
which has proved so fatal to many, under similar circum- 
stances. Her physician saw her in the morning, when 
the alarming symptoms were just manifest, and ordered, 
and with his own hands prepared a large blister, to be 
applied to the seat of inflammation. He was then called 
away to attend to other patients, and was unable to see 
the woman until the close of the afternoon; to his deep 
regret, he then found the work of death had been advan- 
cing with rapid strides, and nothing could be done to 
arrest its progress. He inquired immediately if the blis- 
ter had been applied agreeably to his orders, and her 
nurse replied that it had, but had produced no effect. 
Knowing that the blistering ointment was excellent, he 
was induced to think it had been improperly put on, and 
insisted on examining ; when he discovered that the life 
of the patient in whom he had taken'such a lively inter- 
est, had indeed been sacrificed to the unskilfulness of her 
attendants. Instead of compressing the blister with tight 
bandages, so as to make it adhere to the body closely, it 
had merely been confined by a loose jacket^ so that it 
did not touch the skin except in a small part, and was 
liable to slip with the changes of position of the restless 
sufferer ; under such circumstances, no vesication of the 
skin could take place to arrest mortification. 

Another instance of similar ignorance occurred within 
my own knowledge ; a poor woman residing with a mar* 
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ried daughter in the country, was in the course of a long 
illness, ordered to apply a blister on the back of her neck ; 
her daughter, though the mother of a considerable family, 
was unable to make use of the prescribed remedy : several 
neighbors were called on, but to no purpose ; they knew 
not how to perform so simple a part of a nurse'sduty ; at 
length, a young lady in the vicinity was sent for, who 
complied with the request and applied the salutary but 
painful remedy. A blister on the back of the neck, is 
more difficult to adjust neatly and securely than on any 
other part of tlie person. It should be slit at the edges 
to fit the curve of the neck, and then laid down again as 
closely as possible ; there should be ready a cotton or linen 
compress formed of several folds of doth, with four long 
bands of the same stuff attached to the four sides, the two 
lower ones at the corners of the compress, the two upper 
a few inches from the sid^ on the upper edge; the two 
iq>per bands should be passed around the temple of the 
patient, and either pinned or stitched together on the 
forehead ; the lower bands should be slipped one under 
each arm, and fastened over the chest ; by pursuing this 
plan, a blister will never slip out of place, but will be 
kept in its proper position until the time of dressing it 
arrives. When cerate or basilicon is to be used in dressing, 
always take the precaution to spread them to the very 
edge of the cloth, since if any part is left untouched by 
the ointment, it will greatly trouble the patient when it is 
to be removed for another dressing, as it becomes stiff 
and rigid, and by adhereing closely to the blistered sur- 
fece, will cause great pain on its removal. When the 
poor woman we have referred to^ was thus arranged and 
laid down on her pillow, she could not refrain from 
shedding tears of gratitude^ and afterwards, was in the 
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habit of commending her young friend as the ^* nicest 
creliture at putting on, and dressing blisters that she had 
ever known." 

Painful and dangerous cases of bums and scalds, are 
of very frequent occurrence, and every lady sliould en- 
deavour to maintain her presence of mind sufficiently, 
to recollect what is proper to be done on such occasions, 
since by so doing, a great deal of suffering may be avert- 
ed and perhaps not a few valuable lives saved. A lini- 
ment made of nearly equal parts of lime-water and oil, 
should be immediately applied with a feather to the 
burned or scalded surface. Linseed-oil is the best kind 
to be used for the liniment, but sweet-oil or lamp-x)il will 
answer. After the extreme inflammation is reduced, a 
cloth should be spread with a salve made after the follow- 
ing receipt, and the patient will soon be well again. 

Receipt for a most approved salve for bums, " Take 
of bees-wax \ lb-, lamp-oil 1 pint, powdered verdigris 
80 grains. Melt the wax with the oil, then take them 
from the fire and stir in the powdered verdigris — con- 
tinue stirring the mixture until it becomes too solid to 
admit of being easily moved." 

It is a fact too well ascertained at the present day, to- 
admit of dispute, that the health of every individual is 
sensibly affected by the ait which he inhales ; a nurse 
should therefore use every means in her power to pre- 
serve or restore the purity of the atmosphere in her pa- 
tient's apartment. When a fire is required, it should be 
be kept up in as equable manner as possible, unless the 
weather should be fluctuating ; either over heating the air 
or permitting it to siak too loW in temperature, should 
be carefully avoided, since both extremes are very pre- 
judicial; the former probably, more so than the latter, as 
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additional bed clothing may be added, when the air of 
the room has become too cooL When tlie atmo^hoi& 
of the sick chamber becomes offensive, an exceUent and 
experienced physician recommends, changing it ^by 
opening the door awhile, and if that prore insufficient^ 
a window idso ; during which time, the patient must be 
so covered, or skreened, as to prevent the torrent of 
cold air from coming upon him." When the weather is 
so hot, as to render it necessary to keep a window open 
at night, the nurse must be careful not to permit the in- 
valid to be exposed to a draught of air. 

As a great deal of the comfort both of invalids and of 
those who are in delicate health will depend upon the 
manner in which their beds ai^e made, I think every young 
lady, who possesses tolerable strength, should make it a 
niaf ter of duty to acquire this art ; for this purpose I 
would recommend the habit of daily making one's own 
bed ; it affords excellent exercise, and will conduce great- 
ly to health when feather beds arc used, to have them 
well shopk and aired every day. If a young lad}^ b^ 
fore dressing removes the covering from her bed, and 
shakes it thoroughly, she will find an advantage, as her 
hair can then be shielded from dust, and her limbs will 
be at liberty to move freely. Wheti she leaves her apart* 
ment she can admit a free circulation of air over her un- 
covered bed, andafter an hour's interval, it will be found 
greatly improved in lightness and' purity. 

It greatly conduces both to a patient's comfort and 
well doing, to have his bed, and person kept as neat as 
possible. When too weak to be removed to another 
couch, an invalid can be changed veiy eaaly, by his 
nurse gently pushing up the feathers of the unoccupied 
side of the bed, and rolling up the sheets which are to 
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be removed, m near Him as possible; she may then put 
on the clean ones, and roll them up carefully, so as not 
to rumple them ; two attendants can then quietly, and 
with little exertion, pass the sick person over to the side 
of the bed which has been arranged, after which the 
other may be attended to likewise. All articles to be 
used by invalids should be well aired and in cold weather 
warmed. 

It is very desirable that every young lady should be 
early instructed how to prepare suitable diet for the sick, 
since the delicate palate of a patient, is often thoroughly 
disgusted by the unskilful preparations offered to them« 
Tlius I have known cracker or bread panado prescribed, 
but when brought to the one, for whom it had been pre- 
pared, she was unable to taste it, so repulsive was it, in 
appearance : instead of grating the bread, or pounding 
the biscuit fine, the materials had simply been broken in- 
to coarse fragments, and were floating about the water 
when they should have been thoroughly and delicately 
blended with it. As a young nurse is sometimes at a 
loss in knowing how to prepare the simple diet for the 
sick, I will give you a few receipts which you may al- 
ways have at hand to refer to when necessary. 

Panado. Take of grated bread or pounded biscuit 
one ounce^ and a pint of water; wet the bread or biscuit 
thoroughly, and stir it into the boiling water, and then 
boil it till the whole becomes thoroughly mixed. Add 
sugar and grated nutmeg. 

Oatmeal Gruel. Take a heaping table spoonful of 
oatmeal, mix it with three of cold water, then pour into 
a pint of boiling water and boil it in a saucepan fdf 
twenty minutes. When wine is permitted, a table spoon* 
fttl added to the gruel is a great improvement, so is also 
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a small tea-cup of milk ; but never add either without a 
physician's permission — season to the taste with sugar 
and nutmeg. 

Sago. Take one large table spoonful of Sago^ wet it, 
and pour it into a pint of boiling water. Boil it gently 
stirring often, till the mixture is smooth and thick. 
Sweeten to the taste. 

Arrowroot. Take a tea-spoonful of the powdered 
arrowroot moisten it with four times the quantity of wa- 
ter and pour on the mixture a tearCup-fuU of boiling wa- 
ter stirring it as you add the water ; if the water when 
added has beep boiling, the whole, will present a gelati- 
nous, transparent appearance. The arrowroot is then, 
by the addition of sugar and (lemon juice if permitted) 
prepared for use. 

I have now my dear E ^ given you such directions 

as appear to me most calculated to be serviceable, when 
called on to minister to the bodily comforts of the sick 
and afflicted; but a young christian nurse, should like- 
wise remember, that she has additional dHties to dis- 
charge, in ministering to the spiritual necessities of her 
patients. If the great concerns of the soul have been at- 
tended to previously, in the hours of health and strength, 
her task will be comparatively easy, but if the infinitely 
momentous work of reconciliation, between her unhappy 
patient and his offended Maker, has been deferred to the 
chambet of sickness, and the bed of death, she will feel 
that her situation is one of most awful responsibility. 
Unless positively and peremptorily interdicted from call- 
ing in the assistance of older, and more experienced s]»r- 
itual counsellors, let her not presume unaided, to enter 
upon this solemn duty ; it is one, in which immeifse in- 
terests are at stake ; one which requires generaUyy great 
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judgment, firmness, tenderness and experimental know- 
ledge of religion, in order to its being discharged iaith- 
fully and profiti^ly. It is however we fear, by no n^ans 
an uncommon case, especially among the wealthy and 
fashionable, for a young person, to find herself the only 
individual, admitted to the chamber of death, who is at 
all alive to the eternal interests of that soul, which is so 
soon to be called on to appear in the presence of its of- 
fended God. 

Should you my dear niece, ever be placed in this aw- 
fully responsible situation, fly to the throne of grace, and 
there in the exercise of filial confidence and strong, faith, 
supplicate your heavenly Father to endue you with *^ the 
wisdom of the serpent^ and the gentleness of dae dove/' 
that so you may be enabled to be ffuthful to your friend's 
soul ; and then with the deepest humility, the most 
heartfelt tenderness, introduce the subject j'pu have at 
heart, but be very careful in selecting your opportunity. 

Enter not upon it, without fervent prayer to him in 
whose hands are the hearts of all men, to open an avenue 
for your words into the soul of your friend, and follow 
your efforts with prayer. As you watch over the couch 
<^ the sufferer, continually raise yonr heart in silent sup- 
plication to the throne of grace ; it may be a gracious 
answer will be given to your tears and prayers ; if not, 
sad as may be the fate of the spirit you have sought to 
win to Christ, on your soul at least will none of his 
blood be found renting, at the great day of account. 

Whatever infirmities of temper and nervous irritability 
may be exhibited by your patients, habitually bear in 
mind that it is the duty of those who are strong in health, 
to " bear with the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please themselves." Exercise meek forbearance towards 
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their faults, and study never to return them a sharp 
answer. The duty of a nurse, when discharged from 
christian principles, furnishes a very serviceable kind of 
discipline, and may be made exceedingly profitable to her 
who practises it. 

There is one class of sufferers, who especially appeal 
to our tenderness and compassionate forbearance, and 
these are the infant disciples in the school of sorrow. 
Every young lady should be early taught to waft on them 

— to dress and undress them in the most tender manner 

— to bear with their waywardness — to mmister to their 
helplessness — to soothe their distresses — and like her 
divine Lord, to welcome them to her affection and care. 
When acting as the nurse of children, you will be called 
on for more self-sacrificing exertions than will be required 
in the case of ordinary patients ; the unconscious babe 
knows not the exorbitant demand he makes on his nurse 
tor time and attention, and has mo compunction in dis- 
turbing her rest to minister to hb comfort ; let her not 
hesitate to yield to his importunities; he will generally 
amply repay her toil by his afiectionate caresses and his 
endearing confidence ; at all events, let her perform this 
duty in singleness of heart, as unto her Lord, and the 
great Shepherd of the flock will not fail to return his 
blessing upon her soul, for having fed the lambs of his 
charge. Adieu. 
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My dear. NiEoe — 

If it is incumbent on every woman to ac- 
quire the art of ministering to the comforts of the sick, 
no less imperative is the obligation resting on her, so to 
habituate herself to patience and self-control, that when 
by the providence of God she is placed on the bed of 
differing, she may not wantonly aggravate the U*ials and 
cares, which at such a time she may be obliged to impose 
on others. 

Many sick persons appear to consider themselves exon- 
erated from any necessity of struggling with their selifish 
feelings, or from making any effort to support their suf- 
ferings and privations with patience. Every pain is 
echoed wi^ a corresponding groan — each dose of medi- 
cine administered to' them, or every gratification of ap- 
petite withheld, is the occasion of fretful, peevish com- 
plaints ; and it would almost seem as if they considered 
themselves, as invalids, entitled to the right of distressing 
and fatiguing their attendants to the utmost of their 
power. Every unprejudiced and candid physician will 
assure you, that this rebellious and irritable manner under 
sufferfaig, greatly increases the feverishness of disease and 
aggravates the evil of illness ; while those who have been 
so unfortunate as to nurse such an unhappy being, will 
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readily acknowledge, how much their cares and fatigues 
have beeen increased by such conduct. 

The evil of self-indulgence is never more strikingly 
manifested, than by the rebellious child of suffering. A 
little consideration would certainly lead an invalid to keep 
quiet and composed, that her exhausted nurse might ob- 
tain some refreshment from *^ tired nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep." I have known a sick person, notwithstand* 
ing, so exceedingly selfish, as to declare she could m *-. 
bear to see a friend enjoying herself in this manner, when ^ 
she was unable from pain to sleep. When the limbs of 
a nurse have been worn down by waiting on a sick bed, 
and she has lain down to rest, Ae will sometimes scarce 
have done so, before she will be called to rise for the 
merest trifle. Others are so unreasonable in their appe- 
tites, that they will never be satisfied with the r^imen 
prescribed by their physician, and when their nurse brings 
them their allotted nourishment, they will instead of 
thanking her for the care and trouble of preparing it, 
peevishly repine that nothing good is allowed them. 

A sick person will often harass her medical attendants 
exceedingly, after they have exercised their minds to de- 
vise remedies for her disorder, by her stubborn perverse- 
ness in objecting to every prescription, and by frequently 
and positively refusing to take the nauseous draught wliich 
is alone adapted to her disorder. 

Objecting to take medicine because it is disagreeable 
to the palate, is both silly and inconsiderate, but it is 
nevertheless not uncommon to find such the conduct even 
of professing christians. Should it not be deemed a duty 
incumbent on the disciples of a self-denying Saviour, to 
submit to his divine will, and cheerfully, or at least meek- 
ly to endure what God has appointed as the means of 
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their recovery^ and have they any reason to expect that 
he iinll sanctify the cup of bitterness to them, if they pos* 
itively refuse to receive it in the form in which it has been 
prescribed by him ? 

On the contrary, true religion is n6ver more beautifully 
exemplified than in the consistent deportment of the 
child of God, under the painful inflictions and accompa* 
niments of disease. Remarkable examples of the power 
of divine grace, in thus sustaining and strengthening the 
soul under the ravages of lingering and painful illness, 
now rise upon me in the visions of memory. One of 
these possessed all the charms which can render the femi- 
nine character truly lovely and engaging; to a mind of 
the highest order she united one of the warmest and ten- 
derest hearts that ever glowed in the human breast ; she 
was tremblingly alive to all that was enjoyed or suffered 
by her friends ; by nature she was cast into the loveliest 
mould of which our fallen nature is capable, and grace 
refined and beautified it with all that is lovely and of good 
report ; but God in his infinite wisdom saw fit still farther 
to refine and purify this his beloved child, by placing her 
in the furnace of afiliction ; he laid his hand upon her, 
and disease of the most painful and excruciating kind 
fastened on her gentle fraine; she early saw her danger, 
and with childlike submission resigned hersdlf to his bles- 
sed will ; she knew that death in one of its most painful 
forms awaited her, but she shrunk not, she fainted not ; 
day after day passed on, and found her wasting in body 
under the scorching heat of the furnace of the Great 
Refiner, but only 

"advanced still neirer ^\ 

\vk the habit of her soul, to that still region 
Whither all are bound." 

27 
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With the most considerate tenderness, she suppressed 
every complaint Her sisters or her mother were wont, 
in her paroxysms of agony, to wipe her brow or hold her 
trembling hand, but a murmur never escaped her lips. 
She knew that to her, the active scenes of life were forever 
closed, but with lovely self-renunciation of her own feel- 
ings, she could still take a tender interest in the prospects 
of those who were dear to her ; she grieved them not by 
saying she was no longer to journey through life with 
them, but the pensive and holy expression of her eye 
spoke to their hearts in language not to be misunderstood, 
and made them painfully realize that when the changes 
which they were anticipating should have taken place, 
she, the beloved of every heart, no longer would ^^ tread 
the dark paths of the world by their side." 

Through every scene of life^ but most especially in the 
chamber of disease and on the bed of death, she glorified 
her Lord and Master in the eyes of others, and at length 
when her education for eternity was completed, and her 
soul was ripened for heaven, 

''Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and tightly from a paming cloud, 
Death fell opon her." 

Her ransomed soul, through much tribulation, then en- 
tered into the joy of her Lord ; and joined that innu- 
merable multitude ^' who stand, before the throne and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in 
their hands ; and cry with a loud voice, saying Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb." 

When the young christian feels that disease has fasten- 
ed upon her frame, let her call to mind the hand which is 
thus chastening her, and the probable design of her 
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heavenly Father in the infliction. Our Lord in a brief 
and emphatic manner explained the reasons which influ- 
ence the Divine Mind in his dealings with his sinful 
children: " every branch that beareth fruit hepurgeth it, 
that it may bring forth more fruit." If we have reason to 
hope that we are the children of God, living branches of 
the true vine, then must we confidently expect, that the 
great husbandman in his solicitude to make us fruitful 
and healthy, will exercise towards us such purifying dis- 
cipline, as will remove what is noxious and opposed to 
our growth in the divine life. The solitude and leisure 
of a sick chamber are, when rightly improved, eminent- 
ly calculated to withdraw our minds from the world and 
its alluring pleasures, and to assist us in turning our 
thoughts within, and in inspecting our real situation. Our 
heavenly Father frequently lays us on the bed of disease, 
that our worldly dreams of happiness may be dispelled, 
the busy tide of anxious fears and restless hopes may be 
checked, and that glancing within and' seeing our naked- 
ness and barrenness of soul, we may be forced to look 
upwards for Divine aid, and to sue for pardon and peace. 

When you are taught by the pains ef disease, that your 
heavenly Father has found a purification of your spiritual 
system to be necessary, oppose not his gracious design, 
but rather seek to improve it to the utmost advantage^ by 
turning your chamber of sickness into an oratory of prayer 
and praise, and into a school of patience, by submitting 
meekly to every pain, and swallowing every draught 
however nauseous, which your earthly physician, as the 
deputy of your heavenly one, may prescribe. 

When agonizing pains rack your frame, remember 
him who poured out his soul unto death to redeem your 
soul, and let the burden of your prayer be, not so much 
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tor the removal, as for the sanctification of your sufferings. 
When your constant petition is found to be, " Lord, not 
my will, but thine be done," then, though your sufferings 
may abound, your consolations will abound also. 

That such may be your blessed experience in that hour 
^hich sooner or later must come to all, is the earnest 
wish of your affectionate aunt. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

HEALTH, AND ATTENTION REQUISITE FOR ITS PRESER- 
VATION. 

My dear niece — 

Since it is a point universally conceded, 
that health is one of the greatest of earthly blessings, 
and that the duties consequent upon confinement to a sick 
chamber, are among the most painful as well as the most 
arduous that we are called on to discbarge, it should cer- 
tainly be a matter of deep interest for us to ascertain, how 
we may probably secure the one and avoid the other. 
Many young persons who would shrink with horror from 
the guilt of committing suicide, will nevertheless without 
compunction, persist in a course of conduct, the inevita- 
ble consequences of which will be, an undermining of their 
constitution, if not a violent rending asunder of that 
slender cord which attaches them to life. 

The increased luxury which during the last half cen- 
tury has been introduced into our country, more especial- 
ly into our large cities, has had a sensible effect in indu- 
cing a far greater prevalence of delicate health among 
American ladies, than was common in the infant days of 
our republic. The preposterous habit of turning night 
into day was then unknown, and ^^ the blessed barrier 
between d^ and day," was devoted to the purposes for 

which it was originally intended by God, who has caused 
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such a beautiful barmony to subsist between the necessi- 
ties of man's physical and intellectual nature and the 
arrangements of that world which was made to be his 
dwelling place. He adapted our bodies for the perform- 
ance of a certain routine of action, and foreseeing that 
these curious pieces of mechanism would require a regu- 
lar process of renovation, he graciously provided a natu- 
ral but mysterious means for their refreshment, which 
harmonized with the arrangements of his visible universe. 

You should endeavor, my dear E , as far as pos- 
sible, to conform your habits of living to what is proved 
to have been the will of God in yom* creation. If sick- 
ness precludes you from the discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to that state of life in which Providence has placed 
you, then is it manifest, that you should avoid every 
habit which you find from experience to be prejudicial to 
health. When sickness is sent by God it may be emi- 
nently serviceable to us, but when we bring it on our- 
selves by our own imprudence and folly, we have certainly 
no right to expect a special blessing to attend it 

Now as regular hours of rising and retiring to rest, 
systematic exercise, simple and wholesome food, and tem- 
perance in the use of it, are proved to be eminently 
conducive to health, should we not from principle adopt 
such habits as parts of our regular system ? When we 
are tempted to transgress in any one of these particulars, 
and to yield to the enervating power of luxurious indul- 
gences, let us meet these and all other insinuating wiles 
of the great enemy of our souls, with resolution and 
prayer. The practice of sleeping late in the morning, to 
a person in ordinary health is an act of self-indulgence 
^'^hich, to say the least, borders so closely on sin that a 
christian should seek to avoid it; like all other evil habits^ 
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it is greatly strengthened by indulgence, and generally 
brings in its train many unhappy consequences. The 
most serious of these is, the too probable intrenchment 
upon the season of private morning devotion. The hour 
immediately subsequent to that allotted to breakfast and 
family worship, is generally devoted by American ladies 
to their necessary attentions to. the daily routine of do- 
mestic duties ; and if from rising late you are unable to 
attend to your secret devotions before breakfast, and sub- 
stitute for these hallowed avocations a portion of the 
time after that meal, which is generally assigned to house- 
hold employments, you will most probably find yourself 
in a frame of mind very unfavorable to devotion ; your 
mind will be distracted by wandering thoughts and the 
recollection of necessary duties which are postponed; 
whereas if you had secured to yourself a peaceful half 
hour before leaving your apartment, you would probably 
have derived real enjoyment and substantial benefit from 
communion with God. 

Cleanliness, it has been remarked, is next to godli- 
ness, and it certainly is a grace which every delicate min- 
ded woman should sedulously cultivate. It is eminently 
conducive to health of body, to accustom one's self to a 
regular morning ablution in fresh, cool water ; and I can- 
not but think such habits, when formed in infancy, and 
persevered in through after life, would have considerable 
effect, not only in bracing the physical system, but also 
in imparting a healthful vigour to the moral and intellec- 
tual character. The act may appear trifling in itself, but 
it is nevertheless one which in a wintry atmosphere, such 
as prevails through a large portion of the year in Amer- 
ica, it requires resolution and firmness not to shrink from ; 
and will any one acquainted with the power of habit pre- 
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tend to say, that from a daily mastery of selfish feelings, 
however trifling the point be which is involved, no lasting 
benefit will iiccrue to the moral and intellectual part of 
our nature ? 

Too much effeminacy prevails in our modem system of 
female education, and the effects resulting from it are 
often a bane through life, not only to the individuals 
themselves, but also to all with whom they are connected* 
How many mothers whose reason plainly tells them that 
before their daughters lies the path of poverty, or that of 
honest industry and self*exertion, will nevertheless educate 
them in such effeminate habits, as will either incapacitate 
them for labour, or render it doubly hard when it comes. 
Instead of calling on them to take healthful exercise about 
the house, in sweeping or dusting^ in shaking beds or 
keeping the furniture bright, and in moving freely about 
in the coldest weather, all of which employments would 
brace their bodies and prepare them for the more severe 
toils which await them ; they are permitted to sit hovering 
over a scanty fire, or are confined to a room of undue 
temperature, while the mother, whose over-exertions and 
anxieties have undermined her frame, is permitted to wash 
and scrub and toil to her utmost $trength. 

I knew an instance of a young lady who was entirely 
relieved from a chronic sore-throat, by persevering in the 
habit of washing daily, through the most severe weather, 
in cold water; she had been accustomed from infancy to 
use it warm or tepid, but was afterwards advised by her 
physician to pursue the contrary course ; by making the 
alteration in the first instance while the weather was warm, 
and persevering in it through the gradual advances of a 
colder atmosphere, she learned to stand the shock even in 
January without inconvenience. Other instances have 
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been presented to my notice, where individiials subject to 
severe and constitutional catarrhal affections, have been 
entirely relieved, by relinquishing the luxury of a fire in 
their sleeping apartment. These sacrifices may at first 
appear formidable to one who has been educated in the 
refinements of luxury, but when the effort has once been 
made, the increasing vigour of body and elasticity of 
spirit produced by the change of habit will be an ample 
recompense. 

Another means of invigorating the body, is by r^ular 
exercise in the open air, which duty is too much neglec- 
ted by American ladies. Diseases of the liver are excee- 
dingly common in this country, and bring with them 
impaired powers of digestion and feeble spirits, the f9r- 
mer of which sadly interferes with bodily comfort, and 
the latter with domestic happiness. To those who are 
suffering under this disease, regular exercise in the open 
air is absolutely essential ; the blood circulates less freely 
through that part of our system than any other, and when 
disease fastens upon it, it becomes unnaturally torpid 9 
to remedy this evil and stimulate the blood to healthful 
action, the excitement of the system produced by walk-* 
ing, is a very natural counteractive. Cases have often 
occurred of^^oomplete recovery to patients suffering under 
the incipient stages of liver disease, merely by persevering 
in regular daily walks. 

Attention to diet is also highly beneficial to health, and 
many a young female possessing a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution, has had it effectually impaired, by pampering 
her appetite with luxurious dainties ; the stomach being 
cloyed with rich cake, pastry, or confectionary, learn- 
ed to reject wholesome and nourishing food, and thus the 
frame became so far enervated and weakened, that in 
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time it lost the power of digesting properly any aliment, 
and in the prime of life the individual either sank into her 
grave^ the victim of luxurious indulgence, or was left to 
drag out a miserable old age of infirmity. Many consti- 
tutions in our large cities are entirely destroyed, and a 
great amount of money wasted, by the habit of permit- 
ting young girls to stop in their morning walks, to indulge 
themselves at the shop of the confectioner or cake-maker. 
Equally, and perhaps more injurious is it, to load ^he 
stomach with such unwholesome aliment on each return- 
ing night, as do many of the fair victims of fashionable 
folly- 
Great, judgment should be shown in making any great 
change either in diet or clothing, though if the transition 
be not made too suddenly, the individual is often perma- 
nently benefited by it. It is not uncommon to hearof young 
ladies in the depth of winter changing the covering of 
their feet, those portals to disease, and relinquishing thick 
cotton stockings and morocco shoes, to put on silken ones 
and slippers of satin or of the most delicate kid; while 
others may be found who, after having passed through 
the day with their arms and chest shielded by a comforta- 
ble merino dress, will exchange it in the evening for one 
of gossamer, or perhaps leave these parts of the person 
to meet the wintry air without any defence. 

But the young christian should not simply be deterred 
from these practices by the recollection of those of her 
sex, who with their lives have paid the penalty of such 
rash conduct ; her motives of action should be bassed on 
higher principles ; she has come out from the world, and 
should therefore in all things be moderate ; remembering 
that she h«s a higher and holier destiny awaiting her than 
can be reached by one of these delicate butterflies of 
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fashion ; they can but flutter awhile, during their short 
day of life in the atmosphere of earth, while she is to be 
mounting with wings as an eagle, to reach a home eternal 
in the heavens; in that blessed world, the inhabitants of 
which shall ^^ never more say, I am sick'' — and where 
neither disease nor any other curse, shall any more rest 
on our blessings. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIV. 



DRESS. 
My DEAR NIECE — 

You have doubtless remarked the extreme 
delicacy of the visual organs of a new-bom infant ; they 
apparently perceive no object distincdy, and only learn 
to measure distances and the relative proportion of objects 
by slow degrees; some things which are comparatively 
little calculated to arrest their attention, simply from be- 
ing brought into proximity with the organs of sights at- 
tract their earnest gaze, while such as are in themselves 
striking, when placed at a distance pass almost unnoticed. 
A remarkable analogy prevails in this respect between 
the new-born babe of nature and of grace ; in the latter, 
the eyes of the mind atre generally as delicately sensitive 
and as little fitted to perform their prescribed functions, 
as are the organs of sight to the infant at the time of its 
birth. To the sensitive feelings of a young female, on 
her first entrance into spiritual life, few subjects are more 
replete with difficulty and embarrassment, than the prop- 
er adjustment of her style of dress. The subgect is un- 
doubtedly not devoid of perplexity even to the mature 
christian, who is earnestly desirous to avoid the ostentation 
of needless singularity, while at the same time she feels 
constrained to abstain from undue conformity to the prac- 
tices of the world ; nevertheless we believe that on this, 
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as on all other important points, the Scriptures furnish 
the devout and humble student with principles amply 
sufficient on which to base her conduct. 

Injudicious female converts have often greatly injured 
the cause of their Divine Master, by their views on the 
point now under our consideration ; appearing to consid- 
er it a criterion of true piety, to refrain from paying 
any att^tion to the dictates of a refined taste, in the se- 
lection of the shape, colour or materixds of their dress. 
These mistaken religionists contend, that as clothing is a 
memorial of our fall, so is it absolutely necessary to true 
godliness, that the christian, when adjusting her ward- 
robe, should consult nothing but the requisites of clean-* 
liness, warmth and decency. I have known such individ- 
uals reject precipitately the claims of a companion to the 
title of christian, simply because the colour of her dress or 
riband was too bright for their ideas of christian propriety, 
while they felt no compunction in appropriating the title 
to themselves, though they were indulging in such un- 
charitable censures as their Lord had expressly forbidden. 
While we are of the opinion that christian fe- 
males should, on the subject of dress, take a decided 
stand, and dare to be moderate, in this age of profuse 
expenditure, we nevertheless must contend for the privi- 
lege of preserving their simplicity of attire free from 
needless singularity or inelegant adjustment. If God 
considered it a moral delinquency to consult the dictates 
of taste in dress, or absolutely sinful in the woman of for- 
tune to select materials more costly than her sister disci- 
ple from the walks of humble life, then why did he endow 
her mind with the quick and delicate perception of the 
beautiful in hue and contour, or furnish the silk-worm 

with her apparatus for preparing the delicate silk of which 
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the more costly garment is made, or the ermine with her 
snowy covering, and the sable with his dark velvet man- 
tle, when the coarse hair of the wolf or bear might have 
answered the purpose ? 

If there is an intrinsic sinfulness in a rich dress, irre- 
spective of its making undue claims upon the time and 
expenditure of the individual possessor, .and if no regu- 
lar gradation is to be observed, according to the station 
in life, then would an attire of extraordinary richness and 
magnificence have been allotted expressly by divine com- 
mand to the highest office in the Jewish priesthood ? The 
Jewish matron whom Solomon commends for excelling all 
other daughters who had done virtuously, is recorded as 
having made " coverings of tapestry," and " clothing of 
silk and purple." 

" We transgress against the Scripture standard," says 
an excellent writer, " if the style or particulars of our 
dress are designed to attract the eye, win admiration, or 
gratify our taste for- display, or our pride of person or 
station. And how searching is the test afforded by such 
a standard ; for it applies alike to all ranks and orders of 
society ; and while it interferes not with the customary 
distinctions of station, still refuses to be satisfied with such 
abstinence from adorning, as gratifies the self-righteous- 
ness of many a religionist. It judges the rags of the 
heathen devotee, and the coarse garb of the monk, as 
well as the gaudy show of fashion and the aspiring finery 
of the lower orders. It censures our anxiety not to dress 
the least below our station, our readiness to rise above it, 
our eagerness to stand first in it. It will not admit the 
common excuse for shewy articles, that they are not 
^costly.' It condemns our almost universal fondness for 
display, our complacency with any supposed elegance in 
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our dress ; our restless pursuit of ever-changing fashion. 
.... In style, our dress ought perhaps to be such as is 
usual and suitable in our station, with just that degree of 
attention to appearance which will make it unnoticed 
amongst our equals. Extreme plainness, from its singu- 
larity, looks as if we coveted notice ; and an evident en- 
deavour to keep up with every fashion, proves us to be 
ashamed of the cross. The christian must indeed seek to 
' have a good report of them that are without,' in whatev- 
er does not distinctly involve the offence of the cross. 
But in her dress, as in every thing else, she must be known 
as * not walking in the vanity of her mind,' * according to 
the course of this world;' and should be characterized by 
simplicity of apparel, amid the universal extravagance 
and display which is around her."* 

Let me not my dear E , while maintaining the chris- 
tian's privilege of consulting the dictates of taste in the 
arrangement of her dress, be understood as sanctioning 
such conformity to the spirit of the world in this partic- 
ular, as prevails to a melancholy extent in our religious 
community. The passion for personal decoration is alas ! 
too widely diffused over our whole country, and is every 
where leading to the most fatal results. It is the great 
Moloch of American females, and the devotees of this 
idol are to be found in every stage of society. Among 
the poor, it frequently lures its victims into the paths of 
infamy, and leaves them to reap the bitter wages of their 
sin through an old age of disease and squalid poverty, or 
carries them to an untimely grave. On this account, if 
on no other, it behoves American females who occupy the 

« The above extract is taken from an exceedingly interesting Englinh publication, 
entitled "The Infimt Brothers/' or notices of the lives and deatb-beds of Abner and 
David Brown. Some other ideas in this letter were also su^^t^ ^ the. same work • 
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higher ranks of society^ and especially such as are pro- 
fessing christians, to set an example of moderation and 
simplicity in attire. Foreigners are almost uniyersally 
struck with the gaudy appearance made by our ladies of 
fashion, in the streets and public promenades of our large 
cities, and sometimes from this circumstance imbibe pre- 
judices not easily removed. The English ladies of rank 
would consider it not exactly comme iljhuty to appear in 
the streets of their metropolis attired like the fair peram- 
bulators of Broadway and Chesnut-^Street. Especially are 
the eyes of foreigners struck with the appearance of the fe- 
male members of our city churches. ^' I should take your 
church for a theatre, were I to judge only by the dress of the 
ladies ;" was tlie remark made by an English gentleman 
after leaving a fashionable congregation of Philadelphia. 

What mind is there accustomed to realize the omni- 
presence of God, and the holiness of heart required in 
those who approach his sa cred courts, that has not been 
deeply affected when glancing around on the brilliant 
assemblage of females collected in one of our city diurch- 
es? How often does the nodding plume, the exquisite 
beauty of an artificial flower, or the showy robe of an 
acquaintance, appear to be riveting the eye and chain-* 
ing the attention, while the solemn message from the 
Lord of Hosts, which may be in the progress of delivery 
from the pulpit, falls unheeded on the ear of the hearer ! 

Our blessed Lord assured us, that much of the good 
seed sown in the hearts of men by the ministry of his 
word, would be inefficacious in accomplishing the work 
designed to be effected by its bestowment. While fore- 
warning us of the fact, he left us not ignorant of the 
causes which would ordinarily lead to such a result. In 
a few words, primarily intended for his first disciples, but 
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merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it incum- 
bent upon me to make her inclination go dUmg with her 
dutyr 

By habituating yourself to rise an hour bdbre break- 
fast, you can always secure time to attend to your toilet 
properly, and likewise to observe your morning devotions. 
Never permit yourself to appear in a manner which 
would cause you to blush, were you to meet a stranger. 
Attired in a dress of chintz or gingham, made neatly, and 
tastefully, and free from disfiguring specks or stains, with 
a simple collar of muslin or bobbinet, and hair neatly 
arranged, no lady of our country need be ashamed to be 
seen at home in the morning by strangers ; but if she has 
ventured down stairs in a soiled and tattered garment, 
without applying the hair-brush, and with some shabby 
remnant of evening finery about her neck, as is too often 
to be seen, she may well blush to meet a strangei*'s eye ; 
but she should also have remembered that such an exhibi- 
tion was equally improper to be made before the gentle- 
men of her own family. 

I have not unfrequently remarked that those ladies who 
in moderate circumstances dress the most richly, and 
study to eclipse their companions by the variety and fash- 
ionable make of their clothing, are very frequently those 
who look the most forlorn and unattractive at home. 
When arrayed for company, their dresses are made of 
the richest and most striking materials, but for their 
morning dress they are content to use tlie cheapest fabric 
they can meet with, that is not absolutely inadmissible. 
I would however far rather see a lady uniformly attired 
with simplicity, neatnessand taste, than fluctuating from 
coarseness and untidiness, to splendour and fashionable 
display* Dress is said to be a criterion of character, and 
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if so» then sudden changes, made only to meet the eye 
of strangers, are certainly no favorable prognostics of 
delicacy or refinement. 

You should accustom yourself to keep your wardrobe 
in order, and never continue to wear any article of dress 
which requires mending, from indolent aversion to the 
occupation. Neat looking stockings are essential to a 
lady, and when I see a young female appearing in soiled 
ones or such as require mending, it insensibly prejudices 
me agiunst her domestic habits. If you do not procrasti- 
nate in this work, it never becomes very formidable ; when 
the thin places are carefully run, disfiguring and troub- 
lesome holes seldom occur, and there is no part of a lady's 
wardrobe where time can he more judiciously betowed. 
Perhaps you may smile at the stress which I lay on atten- 
tion to this part of your dress, and think me needlessly 
particular, when I assert, that I consider the manner in 
which it is attended to, ^a test of true refinement. 

There is a great deal of care necessary to preserve your 
apparel in a neat and proper manner, but it is neverthe- 
less the part of a true economist to do so ; for clothes will 
last double the length of time and retain their fi^eshness, 
which are always properly folded and restored to their 
appropriate place. It is a duty incumbent on every one 
who has the charge of the education of girls, to train 
them in habits of order and method. I have known an 
instance of a lady, whose whole establishment exhibited 
the most beautiful air of neatness, and whose every bu- 
reau and wardrobe was kept with the most scrupulous 
care, who traced her habits of ordier to the judicious 
management of a very dear female relative, to whom the 
formation of her character was entrusted at a very early 
period of her life. This lady was always in the habit of 
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which were defiagned to convey a tend^ admonition to his 
servants in every age, be assigned the reason why so many 
would "bring no fruit to perfection*' — fliey ** go forth 
and are choked by the cares, and riches, and pleoiures 
of this life." In how many a female heart, my dear 
E , has die love of dress obstrubted the growth, if it 
has not altogether destroyed by its noxious influence, the 
good seed of divine truth which has been town there ! 
How many worship at the shrine of this great idol before 
going to the sanctuary of God, and allow its claims xm 
their time, their attention, their fortune and even on 
their aifections, to be paramount to those of the Lord of 
Hosts ! On the great day, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be made manifest, and when th^ screen sliall be re- 
moved which shielded the bosom of the impenitent from 
the inspection of her fellow-mortals, hoW many a form, 
we have reason to fear, will be found to have been the 
dwelling-place of a secret, but a most engrossing idolatry, 
whose external loveliness and surpassing beauty may have 
riveted the admiring gaze, and excited the envy of a sur- 
rounding assemblage, even in the house of God ! Oh ! 
my dear niece, think me not unreasonably anxious, when 
I entreat you to beware of the encroachments of a pas- 
sion which has proved fatal to so many of our sex, and 
which is we fear at this moment a leading instrument in 
the hand of the great adversary of our souls, in luring 
many a young christian aside from the strait and narrow 
path, on which she has professedly entered. Especially 
let me beseech you not to approach the altar of your God, 
and there in the presence of men and angels renew your 
solemn renunciation of the pomps and vanities of a de- 
ceitful and alluring world, in such showy attire and 

expensive adornments as will lead, others to fear that you, 
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have not come out from among the thoughtless daughters 
of vanity, in obedience to your Lord's command. 

Having endeavoured, my dear E , to lay before 

you the principles on which you should base your conduct 
with respect to dress, suffer me to direct your attention 
for awhile, to the subject as it regards your family and 
friends. Your excellent mother has taught you from 
childhood, both by precept and example, that habitual 
neatness is a mark of respect which every woman owes 
to her family and herself. A girl should be early taught 
that she is not to appear at the breakfast-table unless she 
has performed her r^ular morning ablutions, brushed 
her teeth, and arranged her hair with neatness. Those 
odious curl-papers should never be allowed admission into 
the parlour, since 'they can always be dispensed with by a 
little additional trouble, by brushing through the hair 
and rolling up each curl separately with a pin, if this 
mode of arranging the tresses is preferred to the simple and 
tasteful braid. When a girl has been in childhood initia- 
ted into habits of neatness, she will never in after life 
offend a father's, brother^s, or husband's eye, by descen-^ 
ding to the morning meal with slipshod shoes, unbrushed 
hair, and her person enveloped in an untidy dress. 

Many a husband's affection has been wounded, and in 
time alienated by such neglect. Few would venture to 
appear thus before a lover, but when the knot has been 
irrevocably tied', and a man lias no prospect of escape, 
it is surely most inconsiderate and reprehensible, thus to 
trifle with his feelings. Addison has a pretty anecdote 
on this subject in the Spectator, which every young wife 
would do well to attend to. A gentleman being asked 
why he was careful to maintain strict neatness in his per- 
son and dressy replied, ^^ because there is a woman of 
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visiting the ohafnber of her young charge before retiring 
to rest, and if she found the little girl's clothes unfolded, 
or her shoes and stockings scattered about the apartment, 
she was always made to rise, even from her slumbers, and 
place her apartment in order. This kind friend loved her 
young relative with too judicious a fondness, not to be 
willing to put her to a momentary inconvenience, where 
the habits of her whole future life were involved. 

If each week,when returning your newly-washed articles 
of clothing to tlieir allotted place, you will devote a few 
moments to arranging your shelves or drawers, you will 
never be much fatigued by the employment* In case of 
sudden sickness, how mortifying would it be, to be obli- 
ged to send a friend to search in the heterogenous mass 
collected in your depository of clothing for some particu- 
lar garment, whereas if you were methodical in your 
arrangements, and restored every article to its proper 
place, as spon as you had taken it oiF your person, or had 
it returned from the wash, your bureau and wardrobe 
would always present a neat and plea^ng appearance, and 
you would not waste your own time or that of your 
friends in looking for missing pieces of apparel. 

Your veil should be removed from your hat afid folded 
up, your gloves drawn out in each finger, your shawl 
folded with care, and restored with your hat to the 
Imnd-box, over which a towel should be thrown to ex- 
clude the dust, before putting on the cover. By thus 
using a little time and care, you will be spared much ad- 
ditional expense in renewing those articles of dress, which 
would have been spoiled by neglect and heedlessness. 

Some young ladies who would be shocked at the im- 
putation of filial unkindness and selfish demands upon a 
beloved parent's health, are nevertheless deeply culpable 
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in indulging habits of carelessness and in reckless misuse 
of their clothing, as well as in fostering a craving desire 
to change their wardrobe with every caprice of fashion. 
They forget that each additional article of luxurious and 
unnecessary indulgence, may subject a beloved father to 
additional toil, and a fond mother to practise some fresh 
act of self-denial. 

If inconsiderate demands upon a parent's funds, for 
the gratification of selfish desires for personal decoration, 
are to be avoided at all times, most especially are they 
reprehensible, when these beloved friends are sufiering 
under pecuniary embarrassments; and yet it is by no 
means uncommon to see the daughters of one who has 
recently failed in business, arrayed in the most fashionable 
manner, and apparently making no retrenchments in 
personal expenditure. If these young ladies are aware 
of their father's involved circumstances, and can still take 
pleasure in such indulgences, then is filial love subordi- 
nate m their minds to that of personal decoration ; oth- 
erwise, their father's honour would be too dear and pre- 
cious in their eyes, to admit the thought of any aspersions 
being cast on his fair name by their extravagance. 

Sometimes, and we would hope not unfi*equently, 
daughters and wives who thus act, do it from ignorance 
of the situation of their fathers and husbands. This is 
deeply to be lamented. Women who possess a common 
measure of affection will, when treated with confidence 
by their male relatives, and made acquainted with such 
embarrassments, love to conform their habits to their cir- 
cumstances. Instead of harassing the anxious mind of a 
l)eloved friend by requesting money to expend on personal 
decoration, they will take an honest pride in letting others 
see, that it is their wish not to increase, if they have no 
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means of lightening a father's debts or a husband's diffi- 
culties. They will feel it less mortifying to appear in a 
shabby hat or faded cloak, than to let the purchase of 
new ones subject one dear to them, to obloquy. I remem- 
ber on one occasion seeing an interesting and beautiful 
woman, in the midst of a fashionable circle of friends, 
thus evince a considerable degree of moral courage, by 
appearing week after week of the winter season, in a 
leghorn hat, from which the whiteness and lustre had long 
passed, rather than encumber a beloved husband with 
additional embarrassment. Knowing the circumstances, 
I r^arded this hat, as it stood conspicuous among the 
surrounding display of fashion in a large congregation, 
with feelings of interest which none of the plumed ones 
by its side could have called forth, and its lovely wearer 
was invested with claims to reverence and admiration, 
which she would not have possessed had she been arrayed 
by a fashionable milliner. 

Lest I should weary you of myself and my subject, I 
will now bid you Adieu. 



LETTER XXXV. 



IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 



My dear niece — 

The object I bad in view in commencing 
tills series of letters is now nearly accomplished, but on 
reviewing them, I am conscious of many imperfections in 
the execution of my purpose, and of there being little 
originality of thought to recommend my letters, since I 
feel myself greatly indebted to stronger and more pious 
minds for ideas which their writings have suggested, and 
to none more than to the venerated Hannah More. 
While I am deeply sensible of these defects, I must hum* 
bly hope that no advice which I have offered may prove 
injurious in its effects on your character, and likewise that 
I have not omitted pointing out anything essential to the 
formation of a character habitually actuated by such 
principles as will ensure the observance of every religious, 
mental and domestic duty. There is one subject however 
to which in conclusion I wish to call your attention. 

It may appear superi9uous to give you any distinct and 
particular directions as to the improvement of your time, 
since it may be alleged that this will be the necessary re- 
sult of the faithful dischar^ of specific duties. But 
when I consider the momentous consequences dependant 
upon die systematic regulation of the time of every in- 
dividual, I feel constrained to offer a few hints particu- 
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larly upon this subject, and will rather run the risk of 
being charged wtth tautology, than omit urging what ap- 
pears to me so exceedingly important 

There seems scarce any subject with regard to which 
the christian is more fully conscious of a progressive im- 
provement in her views of duty, than in respect to the 
responsibility resting on her for the use of this one talent. 
Once she considered herself at liberty to employ it at her 
pleasure, and if it was not squandered, felt no compunc- 
tion in not attempting systematically to improve it. But 
now her habitual inquiry is, ** how shall I best occupy 
with it till my Lord shall come?'* Its true value can in- 
deed never be fully measured, until the mystic veil shall 
be renl^ which separates the worshipper in the outer and 
earthly court of God's sanctuary from the Holy of Hdies, 
and through the opening made by the messenger of the 
Lord, the departing soul is enabled to catch a glimpse of 
the inefikble glories of that world, whose joys are no lon- 
ger to be measured by the revolutiwi of years, or even 
of ages. But though a full and exact appreciation of the 
preciousness of time cannot be made by us under circum- 
stances which will admit of any practical effect resulting 
from the knowledge acquired, since the moment of its 
attainment will be that in which our destiny will be forev- 
er settled, yet it may be asked, is it not possible for us to 
gain considerable inforamtion on the subject, while lile 
and strength are still vouchsafed to us ? We reply, that 
this is practicable, and may be done by seeking instamc- 
tion from those whose frame of mind most nearly ap- 
proaches tihiat of the departing believer, and who have so 
accnstottied themselves to contemplate the things which 
are unseen and eternal, as to arrange all their plans in 

subordination to their etemal interests. 

29 
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Such an one was the excellent Cotton Mather. The 
perusal of the simple rules laid down by this servant of 
God for the r^ulation of his time, may benefit us more 
than that of a treatise by another. So assiduous was he in 
seeking to redeem it, that he considered himself not at lib- 
erty even to lose those moments which were set aside for 
the making of his toilet The great question which daily 
formed the subject of hb consideration, was in what way 
he might accomplish the greatest amount of good. He 
knew that tliere was a laige measure of usefulness which 
he was capable of exerting in various quarters, and lest 
his mind in grasping too much at once, might become in- 
capable of accurately deciding on what was due to each, 
he determined to devote the moments which were em- 
ployed in the arrangement of his dress on each returning 
day, to some particular branch of the great subject under 
consideration. Thus on the morning of the Sabbath his 
inquiry was, *^ What shall I do to-day as pastor of a 
church for the good erf the flock under my care?* On 
Monday, " How shall I be most likely to benefit the 
members of my family ?" On Tuesday, " In what man- 
ner may I be most useful to my relatives abroad ? And 
how shall I be most likely to serve my enemies and thus 
overcome evil with good?" 

The remaining days of the week had likewise their 
specific duties allotted them, but I need not particularize 
them here, as I am not intending to set before you the 
system of this good man as one which it will be advisable 
for you to copy in detail, since I am far from advocating 
the habit of exclusive and close imitation of the example 
of any of our fellow-creatures, irrespective of its peculiar 
adaptation to our circumstances and character. My ob- 
ject in adducing this example is rather to quicken you to 
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a sense of the responsibility resting on you for the sys- 
tematic improvement of your time ; for if one individual 
be accountable to God for the use of minute portions of 
it, then are all of our race, since we all sustain the same 
relation to him. 

It seems scarcely possible for any ingenuous mind not 
to yield involuntary homage to the human character, when 
acting out the purposes of its being. Nor can we hesitate 
to yield to such the palm for moral grandeur and true no- 
bility of soul, above the vaunted heroes of the camp, or 
" the knights of intellect," who having dazzled the world 
by their brilliancy, have sunk below the horizon under 
clouds and darkness, and have cast no bright rays behind 
them, to illumine the face of heaven, and shed a hallow- 
ed light on the path of succeeding pilgrims. Mather felt 
that he was responsible for moments, and neither wished 
or dared to let them pass unimproved: Howard was so 
consti*ained, both by a sense of the importance of the 
work assigned him by his Maker, and of the shortness 
of time which remained to accomplish it, that he thought 
himself not at liberty to turn aside from his purpose, to 
feast his eyes with the classic treasures of Italy ; while 
Byron, more highly gifted perhaps than either in intel- 
lectual endowments, acknowledged that he longed to flee 
from himself, — that he wearied of all whom he met, and 
every thing that he saw, — that he loathed the present 
state, but dared not hope for rest beyond it ? 

How strangely remiss do many pious parents appear to 
be in their instructions to their children on this subject ! 
We find them at certain seasons assiduously engaged in 
imparting to their offspring religious truths, and in shield^ 
ing them from errors of doctrine and viciousness of life, 
while they will nevertheless allow them to fritter away 
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their time in useless pursuits^or waste it in indolent initc^ 
tion, apparmitly forgetful that their hours are not only, 
not to be spent in positive sin, but are likewise to be re- 
deemed for usefulness. Is not the christian parent bound 
on this point as on others, continually to put the interrog- 
atory, " What do I more than others ?** She professes to 
faelicTe that the eternal destiny of her dnU is dependent 
on this its season of probation, but does her practice con- 
form to her prmciples ? If moments and hours are con- 
stituent portions of her child's existence, should she not 
teach her the value^of even minute dividonsof tune? 
Who can assure her of tlie length of life which is allot- 
^ ted to the object of her fond affections ? It may perhaps 
be a brief one, and if so, with what a/earful power may 
the hours she is permitting her to waste in trifling pursuits, 
be bearing on her eternal destiny ! 

Study, then, my dear E ■ , not only conscientiously 
to occupy your time, but so to regulate it systematically, 
that you may be enabled to improve it to the purposes for 
which it was bestowed. Let not ^ the knell of your de- 
parted hours" chime mournfully on your ears, ^ through 
the dark postern of time long elapsed," bnt rather en- 
deavour so to live that when ^^ the tide of time ^all have 
passed away," the record of well done^ good and faithful 
servant, may be found inscribed against your name in the 
book of God's remembrance. To this end cultivate the 
habit of riling early, that you may redeem time daily 
from unnecessary sleep; the aggregate of these moments 
at the end of the year will present an imposing appear- 
ance, though the fractional parts may seem trifling. 

Redeem time from unprofitable conversation and trifling 
reading, especially the precious hours of the Sabbath. 
This caution is the more necessary, since there are not a 
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few christians who while they would instinctively shrink 
from any open profanation of the Sabbath, will without 
compunction pass the evening of that hallowed day in 
trifling discourse, or at best, in such as can have no ten* 
dency to advance their spiritual welfare. Redeem time^ 
by habituating yoarself to the practice of carrying on a 
regular and systematic train of thought, while your hands 
are engaged in needlework. This habit, though difficult 
of acquisition, is yet within our power, since our Almighty 
Creator has endowed us with a capacity of r^ulating the 
processes of our minds and subjecting them in a great de- 
V gree to our control. I need scarcely say how important 
such an attainment is to a woman, a large portion of 
whose esdstence nuist unavoidably be passed in mechani- 
cal occupations. While speaking of such employments, 
let me advise you to redeem time sufficient from omameU'^ 
tal needlewolrkjto enable you to bestow a portion in labours 
for the poor and destitute. The houns spent in comple* 
ting an elaborate piece of embroidery, intended for the 
person of the fair workwoman, will certainly exert no fa- 
vourable influence in the cultivation of the moral or 
intellectual emotions, while a moiety of the time thus de- 
voted, might be passed in making garments for the infirm 
poor and destitute infants, the bestowment of which would 
afford a sweet gratification to the heart of the giver, im- 
part comfort to the receiver, and not be unknown or 
forgotten by him, who is ever regardful of the labours of 
those whose earnest desire it is, to do what they can to 
minister to the comfort of the humblest or most ob- 
scure of his disciples. 

I cannot bid you farewell, witliout expressing the most 
heartfelt wishes for your temporal and eternal happiness, 
and my earnest desire that you may so cultivate all your 
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intellectual powers and the afiPeetions of your heart, under 
a deep and solemn sense of your accountability to him 
who has entrusted these talents to your stewardship, 
that when called to relinquish your trust, and to ren- 
der an account of the manner in which its various 
duties have been discharged, you may be found ready 
to enter into the joy of your Lord, having in all things 
endeavored to live not unto yourself but in single- 
ness of heart unto him, who has given himself an offering 
and a sacrifice for us. I would sum up my exhortation 
in the words of the apostle, by reminding you that ^^ know- 
ing the time, it is high time to awake out of sleep ; 
for now is our salvation nearer than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at band ; let us there- 
fore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light" These words the holy Leigh ton was 
wont to term the Christian's morning watch-bell, to 
awake him to his daily duty, and his monitor, to point out 
the nature of the service required of him ; ** the casting 
off the works of darkness,'' and the " putting on the ar- 
mour of light," — or as it is more briefly expressed in the 
context, the " putting on Christ Jesus." Adieu. 
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